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DIARY OF 


A. JOURNEY 


I>'TO 

JAMMUN AND KASHMIR 

Between Sm June and 8th July, 1859. 


ITINERARY FRO]M BHIMBAR. 


Wednesday, 8th June 

Sarai Sayyidabad . 

« 

15 

miles 

Thursday, 9th 


Naushahra 

* 

12 h 

tt 

Friday, 10th 


Changas Sarai 

« 

13\ 

? ) 

Saturday, llth 


Rajauri . 

■ 

15 


Sunday, 12 th 

fj 

halt 

- 

— 


Monday, 13th 


Thunna , 

*■ 

14 

it 

Tuesday, 14tli 

Jf 

Bahramgul 

m 

10 

tt 

Wednesday, 15 th 


Pdshiana 


10 

it 

Thursday, 16th 


Pir Pantsal Pass 

# 

6 

i t 

Friday, 17th 

7 > 

^Aliabild Sarai 


o 

y 1 

Saturday, 18th 


Shiipen . 

■f- 

20 

? If 

Sunday, 10th 


Islamabad 


20 

i 1 

Monday, 20th 


Martand (excursion) 

* 


1 ) 

Tuesday, 21st 


Wantipur (by boat) 

* 

17 

it 

Wednesday, 22nd 


Srinagar (by boat) . 

« 

18 


Thursday, 23rd 

n 

halt 


— 


Friday, 24th 

n 

hStflt t * * * 

« 



Saturday, 25tli 

it 

halt . . . . 

* 



Sunday, 2Gth 

•s i 

Manas Bal (by boat) 

• 

12 

it 

Monday, 27 th 

7 J 

Shakaru’ddin’s Shrine (by boat) 

15 

>1 

Tuesday, 28th 

1) 

Gulmarg (boat and road) 

•* 

31 

ft 

Wednesday, 29th 

tt 

halt , . . . 

* 

-- 



/ 







KasJun(i\ 


Thur.sdav, 30th June 

Srinagar via Patau (boat A road) 

32 

miles 

Fri<lay, Isfc July 

bait . . . . • 

-- 


Snturdav, 2nd ,, 

Wantipur (by boat) 

17 


Sunday, 3rd. ., 

Lukhbawan (boat and road) 

-27 

ir 

% 

Monday Ith 

Mnnchhahina, vitj llauihal Pass 

27 

5 t 

Tuesday, oth ,, 

Jiilaut 

33 

1 y 

Wednesday, Oth ,, 

Udhampiii’ ...• 

33 


Thursday, 7th 

.lammun . . . . • 

32 


Friday, 8th 

Gujnmwala .... 

64 

1 r 


Tlie aliovG itinerary ililTers from the usual one after the’AUabad 
8ar:h, from which, to Srinagar, the ordii^ary stages are—Hirapur, 
12 miles; Shhpen, H; Ranu'i, 11; Srinagar, IS. The diverpnee 
was matle by cutting acro.^.s country from Slihpeii to Islamabad ; 
thence, however, to Srinagar the stages were the usual ones. The 
return joiirncv from Srinagar, mt the llanihal Pass, altogethei 
dilTered from the route generally followed, which is this : 
Islain.ibatl to Shalnibad, 13 tiiilcs ; V ernag, 4; IBanihal, 11; 
Ramsn, 12 ; Kamban, 7 ; TBihmt, lU ; Landar, 8 ; Mir, 2 ; Ku-anchi, 
13; Uhansii!, 10 ; Nagrdtji, di ; .lammun, 13; Sialkdt, 27. 

Wi:dn i.sD.vY, J/f/ic 8///, 1859.*—I3etoi‘e tlawn we ar¬ 
rived at iBlnnibar just beyond the Irontier of the Gujrat 
District, wiiore we Ibund tlie so-called bungalow " to 
be a kachu building (/.e. of mud or sun-dried bricks), 
with two vorv small rooms in it, a verandah all round 
and an oartbon floor, it must have been hot and close 
in the day time. Our party consisted ot‘myselt, Colonel 
Arlington of the 51st Jjight Inlantry, Mrs. Errington, 
and Jjieutenaiit ^Macnair of the 79th Highlanders. We 
marched immediately in company with Diwan Thakur 
Das and a po^'^c conHiaius. T'he Diwan was the Mahara¬ 
ja’s chief ollicial in tlie Chibal and Ibijauri jurisdictions 
(’/7//7 y/a), and was nearly related to His Highness s 
IMinister Diwan Jwjilii Saliai. His home was at AVazir- 
iibad, where I once went over his garden. 




First yourncy. 



The village of Bhimbar is a small one, containing 

about 100 houses, and tliere is nothing remarkable in 

the view from it, though one can see the j^eaks of the 

Adutak Bange, which we were soon to cross. Just 

after leaving the village we looked at the ruins of an 

old impel ml scoai (iiin), <111 d tlien went on tiloiig" tlie 

banks of the Bhimbar Nadi (River),.so well known after 

it enteis the plains, we advanceeb the banks ^rew 
1 * ^ 
rocky with strong geological characteristics ; but we soon 

left the main stream and followed a brancli, along the 

banks of which there was a truely beautiful glen—rock, 

water, and the oleander all blended to^'ether, the ole«an- 

ders having something of the appearance of wild rliodo- 

dendrons with pink or wliite, but seldom rod, flowers. 

The rocks on either side were bold and precipitous, and 

many a sketch might have been taken. Passing up 

the glen we got to the ascent of the Adiltak llannc 

which is of sandstone. Hitherto the road liad been 

quite rideable, but liere it became steep, stony, and 

troublesome, though quite safe. At the summit we 

found one or two houses, and tlie people very civil. At 

this point, the highest in the march, there was a i)er- 

ceptible diflerence of temperature, tlie heiglit being re¬ 


corded as J,500 feet and more. 


It commands a fine 


view of the plains of tlie Gujrat and .Sialkdt districts, 
and we could also see aliead the vallev of Samani, in tlie 
midst of which our encampment was to be, Behu'o we 
got there I observed the clur fir (ph/rs hvipifolia), which 
is. a sure sign of an increase of altitude. The descent 
was pretty, but not otherwise remarkable, and at ten 
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clock we reached Sanii Sayyidahiid, our iirst halting 
place. 

The ><(fr(n is an old Imperial structure, very much 
dilapidated, the host part of which has been added to in 
a simple way so as to suit Eiiropcaiis. 'J.diere is a stream 
rmiiimg over which there are the icmains of a 

bridge* ^1 liere is no village called &>a^ \ idab<id, that 
name having been given to tlie Ar//v/7 b\" the founder, 
after the fashion of those days. The valley is well 
cultivated, and the hills round it are covered with tlie 

d/n- fir. 

In tlu‘ afternoon we went out, accompanied by the 
Diwan to see the small cantonment, which the iSLaha- 
raia hcnit np in the ncig’hfiourlniod, and which was called 
aftt'i' the name of the principal villagi*, Rampur liuiuh'la. 
This villa‘»’e is not a eollection of houses at any one 
1)1 ace, hut etmsists ol a nu in tier of dwelling's scattered 
about the hills alter the mainier of hill villages. The 
cantoiimeut was a small (U-leiisihle enclosure, and hadi 
one or two companies oi' the Laehhnian iiegiinent in it, 
which Itiokt'd m lair order. Close to it wc saw a garden 
stoelo il ehietlv w ith Z/o/ trees ((-(‘(h'da fooua), mangoes, 
ami a lew A/.y.v//v {(/tdocnjia sfs-soo). 

After this Wv‘ went U]) to .-ee the fort of iManalgiuh 
about two miles oil". J'he asc-ent was up a hill covered 
with Ill's and veiw troublesome. Thie lurt, whieli was 
1 ) hit ol stone and mortar, had a ditch and a moj/t 
(bastivin) ]>rotectlng the ])rlnelpal wall, and at each 
Corner a little tower, built apparently mure for observa¬ 
tion than defence, Irom the top of ’.vhicli tiierc is an 


First journey. 

extensive view of tl>e plains, Sialkot, Jammun, Gujrut, 
and even Jhelam being visible, but tlmt evening the 
atmosphere was hazy. The gateway, too, Iiad towers. 

nside there was a ddoli (reservoir), said to contain good 
water, but it was very green and weedy when we '^saw 
It, and the fort people were getting their water from 
another booU outside. There were in the place two 
brass si.x-pounder guns and thirteen artillerymen who 
received me with a salute, and a weak company of i„- 
lautry. It was built by Eaja Dliyan Singh, and it is 
to be remembered that the valley formed part of Chibal, 
the fief of the unfortunate Jawahir Singh. It is com¬ 
manded by at least two neighbouring points ; but oil 
•the other hand any such points must be very difficult 
of acc.-ss to an enemy, and the outside bdoli is fullv 
commanded from the walls, which are loopholed for 
musketry. The Diwan told me that he had thirtv- 
three .such forts in his jurisdiction. 

Eeturning home we jiassed by a natural tank near the 

top of the hill, surrounded by immense ovor-shadowing 

trees of great beauty, and in certain seasons covered with 

white water lilies. It is indeed a very beautiful place, 

and as we passed the moon was just rising and the 

torches were being lighted. We reached the about 
ten o’clock. 

On this march the climate is nearly as hot as tiiat ol' 
the phiins. 

liiuii.siwv, 9f/o —Early in the morning we 

marched tor ISaushahra, passing through the I'emains <d' 
another Imperial ,anu. The road led, after we crossed 
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the vaUey, tlivou^h a rocky glen, in which were the 
remains of an old Mughal hunting-box. It was well 
wot)dcd with tirs, palms, and occasionally pomegianate.s 
with deep yellow flowers. Then we got into a rice¬ 
growing valley which must be very feveiish, ciossing 
which we had to surmount a fine ridge. The ascent, 
though gradual enough, was stifl, consisting of a kind 
of rude natural steps up the rock. At the top there was 
a iountaiii and a /h/fvV’.v hut. From here we looked over 
the A'aushahra Valley, and on the top of one of the 
hills I could see tlie fortress of Maugal Deo, of wliich 
I had oiten heard Ijefore as the place where the last 
adherents of Jawahir Singh held out against the troops 
of Malianijii Gulab Singh, in tlie briuf campaign of 
]March,l SS5,whcn the latter, exasperated with his nephew, 
and confident that the Jlritish Government would not 
interi'ere, marched troojis into various parts of Ghlbal, 
and conquered and occupied that territory. I remember 
well hearing of its gallant defence, while its master, 
.lawMhir Singh, was idling his time away at Lahore,hojiing 
in vain tor tlie interlerenec of tlie Ihitish Government. 

'fhe descent from the summit above-mentioned into 
the valley is very .steep, and just before wo reached 
Vaushahra ^vc had to cross the (^Iiiiawar) Lavi. \V c 
put iq> in a large garden with a Siuall house in the 
centre, called the Ikioli Ihigh. because it contains a huoit 
of some antiquitv, built ol* stone and very ]>ieturesque. 
1 took a sketeli of it. The stone work was coeered with 
si>riLi's and s]nouts aiul weeds in rich eiJiil’usion, and Iroin 
l)etwecn the crevices were three or lour bnnelies ot 
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sketch of Bahramgul. In the afternoon I went out to 
a neighbouring point of tiie hill, about a mile off, 
accompanied by Miyan G 61 Singh, and had the lovely 
view of the surrounding scenery which I have just de- 
scribed. The sunset was fine, and occasionally a tinge 
ot biilliant colour was thrown on the snowy peaks 
The moon rose about nine, and then the masses of forest 
and rock looked grander than ever. 

Tiiursda'i,.7/^??c 1 “Early in the morning we began 

our march straight for the Pir Pantsal. Immediately 

after leaving the village a descent commences, which 

goes on until one reaches the bed of the Chitha Psini. 

At this point there ran down straight to the water’s 

edge a mass that looked just like a landslip. I thought 

it was earth, but approaching nearer I found it to be 

glacier of indurated snow, the first of the kind I had 

seen. The brown appearance so much like earth 

was produced by the dead cones of the surroundino- 
firs. ^ 


Just about here the Chitha Puni is joined hy a 
stream, which, because it rises in the rid^e, is called the 
Pir Pantsal. Then there begins a sharp ascent, quit¬ 
ting the valley of the Chitha Pani, at the top of which 
we lialted our ponies for a short time to enjoy the view 
of the Pir Pantsal. We then began’ to ascend again, 
riding up the surface of an immense glacier, underneath 
which we could occasional!}^ hear the Pir Pantsal sti eain 
roaring. Then, quitting the glacier, we ascended up a 
steep, stony, and woody side of the mountain; and tlien, 
emerging into the open ground, we wound round it.s 
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precipitous sides, where the ravines were filled with 
snow, into wliich and out of which streams were per- 
])etually running. In about three hours we thus 
reached the summit. I rode a pony up the whole ascent, 
and found the marcli was pleasingly cold, but not 


chill}'. 

The crest of tlie ridge extends for about 200 yards 
Ijctwcen two peaks ; in the middle of it there is a round 
tower, built, I understand, in the time of the Mughal 
l^inpcror Aurangzeb, the tenure of which indicates the 
sovereignty of the pass. Close to this is a pictui'esque 
faJ/trs hut, inhabited by a jnr or saint, and it is this 
point that is the Pir Paiitsah Other points may belong 
to the Pir Pant sal Range, but no other spot save this 
is ihe Pir Pantsal. The Punchh jurisdiction, then under 
Rajji ]\r6ti Singh, extends up to this watershed. 

The weather wlien we arrived, nine o’clock in 
the morning, was clear and sunshiny. The ground 
all round was covered with snow, and all the 
peaks in the neighbourhood were more or less snow- 
topped. Looking towards the plains there was a noble 
view;—a sea of hills, range after range bounded by a 
straight horizon blending with the mists of distance. 
Looking eastwards we saw the great peak of Sarpa San- 
gar, or Serpents’ Hill, and tlie Pantari, where the (lujars 
ijasture their floeks. The Sarpa San gar appeared as au 
abrupt upright mass of black rock, with merely its 
suininit crowned with snow. It abounds with snakes, 
which are said, however, to be not poisonous, aud which 
are those that the unirkhur deer is said to cat. The 
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Pantan Peak is rounder and covered with fir forest. Its 
summit is white, and its ravines fiUed with snow, makino- 
It a beautiful mountain to behold. Looking westward 
there was the noble peak of Agas the lofty. Lookino- 
northwards the eye followed the course of the Ph- 
Pantsal Pass ; a snowy range, with its whiteness diver¬ 
sified by streams of water, which looked deep blue. 
The hills on either side were chiefly covered with snow, 
except near their base, where they were clothed with' 
birch and fir. Prom the prevalence of snow all round 
one would have thought that the eyes would be dazzled • 
but such was not the case. The atmosphere was at 
first fresh and cold, and the sun felt genial. I sat down 
to sketch the pass, but clouds soon came rising up ft-om 
the valleys on the south, and by noon the whole rido-e 
was enveloped in mist, when the air became still and 
somewhat close, but tolerably cold. The mist lasted all 
day, with very brief intermissions till just about sunset, 
when it partially cleared, and the Agas Peak stood out 
grandly against the sunset sky. I had hoped to see the 
sunset hues reflected on the snow all round, but was 
disappointed. After nigthfall a breeze sprang up. and it 
was decidedly cold as we sat by a bonfire. My servants, 
however, who had slept during the previous night on 
the pass, told me it was still colder then. During 

the night there was more wind, but not to any disturb^ 
ing extent. 

I should add, that such portions of the ground as 
were not covered with snow had a brownish grass, and 
occasionallj’- a profusion of red and blue flowers, whicli 
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in such a locality have a very pretty effect, I under¬ 
stand the flowers to be a kind of wild polyanthus. Oc¬ 
casionally, too, there was a sort of lily. 

•J'he people told us we were the first European party 
of travellers who had encamped for the night on the Pir 
Pantsal, Owing to the kindness of Miyan G61 Singles 
people we got all supplies, grass and firewood in abund¬ 
ance. The pass had been open for about ten days or 
a fortnight previously, but in the winter it is said to be 
a tremendous place ; the blast sweeping over the ridge 
and the snow drifting madly along. The fakir then 
leaves his hut, and not a traveller crosses, save a stray 
native of the hills, who bv doing so is said to be court- 
inir death. Some little time before we were there, a 
party of several men and ponies were very nearly 
involved in destruction, and were with difficulty extri¬ 
cated alive from the snow by another party of a hundred 
men from the neighbouring villages. 

In the afternoon Miyan Gdl Singh introduced to me the 
headmen of the neighbouring villages. They were either 
Gujars, Eajputs, or Kashmiris:—rough, picturesque 
figures in long loose pafta (homespun) garments. 

PiUDAV, JiOic\lfli .—The morning was the same as 
the ])rcvious evening, aiul I rose earl}', worked up my 
sbefch of the Pass, and took another one of the Sarpa 
Sangar and Pantari Peaks, but at first my fingers were 
rather stiff with cold. These two ])oints appeared to 
iiu' to be among.st the most beautiful objects I had ever 
helieid in mountain laiulseapc. Aboiit ten o’clock the 
mist again rose from the valleys to the south, and about 
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noon we took leave of Miyan Gdl Singh, who was 

to return to Punchh, and addi'essed to liim a letter 
of thanks in Persian. 


We then marched for 'AhYibad Sarai, accompanied by 
the jama ctdr and niunsJu sent to meet me. The road 
was comparatively level, the ground occasionally 
swampy, and the snow soft under the influence of the 
sun. As we went along, the mists from the Pir Pantsal 
seemed to follow us in dense masses, but the ponies went 
faster than they did and kept in the sunshine, wliicli 
brightened up at tlie pass. The pass is broad—half-a- 
mile perhaps—with snowy mountains on either side, and 
covered with a long brownish grass interspersed with 

red and blue flowers. The mountains on the other side 
are snowy. 


Just below the/2)^7rY hut there rises a stream, whicli 
commencing witli a little spring and small quantities 
of melted snow close to the very road, and then fed by 
countless torrents from the other side, soon becomes a 


rushing torrent, the sound of which as it brawls alono* 
its rocky bed reverberates through the pass. Approach¬ 
ing ’Aluibad Sarai it is joined by a streamlet from tlic 
eastward, and as we crossed it over a narrow temporary 
wooden bridge, it resembled the stream near Baliramgul. 

Just by the Ahabad bridge above mentioned wo 
were met by the thdnadcir (rural executive officer) 
of that place \ a Jammun Rajput with a green 
shawl and a handsome hulcka (pipe) ; but he was 
a timid rider. Tlie mrdi itself is a good one of ti>e 
Imperial times, and in capital order. The interior 
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quadrangle is turfed, and the arches highly picturesque. 
Behind them are to be seen three round snowy peaks, 
and a hill with firs and birch, remarkable as being the 
first place where we saw the birch, which at that j^oint 
is very abundant. On it was a snowy glacier, which 
ceased about halfway down, and from underneath which 
there issued a long thread-like cascade. The architec¬ 
ture, the camp equipage, the hills—snowy and dark— 
brought into immediate contrast with tlie building, 
formed a remarkable subject, which I regret I had not 
time to sketch. Close to the sarai there runs the stream 
(which I have already described) with a jolly roar. The 
principal hill opposite it is named the Hatln Band, 
from a stoiy connected with tlic loss of some elephants 
belonging to Aiirangzeb. There is also visible from tlie 
mrat the fine roundish snow-capped lull named BaniarL 
In tl le evening there was stormy weather upon the 
crest of the pass, if wc might judge by the clouds, the 
thunder and the lightning, the latter playing splendidly; 
hut there was quiet weather down at bVliYibad, where the 
climate was delightful. It is an easy two hours’ ride 
from the V'lv Pant sal Pass to ’Aliiibad Sarah 

Saturday, .hdie 18 ///.—We marched at daybreak, 
twenty n.ules to Slnipen, the frontier place in Kashmir, 
in a pretty clear atmosjdicrc. The road was at first stiff, 
often a mere lodge on the side of the hill, and having 
sharp ascents and descents ; the ravines, too, were often 
filled up with indurated snow, over which, however, the 
ponies walked all right. After a short distance we came 
to a tower commanding a turn of the Pass, called Burj 
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La’l Ghulam. As we went along, the stream from the 
Pir Pantsal continued to rush along the valley at a con¬ 
siderable depth below us, and on either side, the moun¬ 
tains, with sides fir-clothed and heads snow-capped, were 
very fine. Further on we came to a tower called Burj 
nar, wliere there were half a dozen of the Maharnja's 
irregulars, and from which there was a noble prospect 
over the upper half of the Kashmir Valley, with the 
snowy Ladakh Ranges beyond, /riien deep in the 
valley at our. feet there was the ruin of Sukh Sarai, 
and a fort on a rocky little hill built by the former 
Pathan rulers of the country and named Shiihkdt, 
round which were fir forests, with the torrent at their 
base. Looking to the fort, the sara'i, and the torrent 
at our feet, the firs and snow on either side, and con¬ 
sidering that it is the first view of Kashmir, I thought 
this one of the most interesting spots on the march, and 
I felt like a pilgrim in sight of Je ruSalem ! 

After thus descending we got into the lower firlbre.sts 
and came to a beautiful open sward, which would make 
a charming spot for an encampment, covered as it is 
with rich grass and flowers and surrounded by fir Ibrests, 
above which the snow was visible and amon2‘ Avlucii 
there roared a feeder of the main torrent. Then we 
crossed tlie main torrent, rushing tumultuously, by a 
good wooden bridge, and tlien came into a wood, where 
cedar trees and hawthorn, with the white blossoms fully 
out, were tolerably abundant. Then we went on till 
we came to the open valley, in the middle of which is 
situated the small village of Hirapur, where there are 
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tlic ruins of an Imperial and where we met Pandit 

Bholfi a native of Ealion in the Jalandhar Doab, 

a most a:;-rceablo old man and police officer of Srinagar, 
who had been sent out to meet us, and who regaled us 
with beautiliil cherries. About here the stream, which 
I have described as coming from the Pir Pantsal, is 
called tlie Pimbiara or llira]nlr Iliver, and becomes a 
feeder of tlie Jhelam. 

Alter this the valley opens out till it joins on to 
Jvashinir, and the I’oad runs through a comparatively 
chamjiagne country with a broken surface. As we went 
on, the ])rospect was much the same as that I have 
already described, only increasing* in beauty. The day 
was clear, the hills Iduish and ])urplc, and the snow 
e very w lie re visible. ISTearing Sliiipcn we descried the 
celebrated Nanga Parbat Peak, rising to a height of 

nearly 2 7,(lbO feet, and distant more than a hundred 
miles as the crow Hies, 

At Slnipdn wo were met by Pandit Sahaj Pam, the 
chiel authority ol one of tlie four civil divisions into 
wliieb Kashmir was then divided. During the day I 
linislied one ol my Pir l^aiitsal sketches. There was no 
AC/////, but a nice little liousc of Kashmiri construction, 
whicli might contain two or three gentlemen. The day 
was elcar and fine, and the views all round delightful. 
The clinKite, under a roof, was most pleasant, but a little 
liot ill a small tent. Jn the evening wo took a stroll in 
the village to look at the architecture and the environs. 
It consists ol perhaps as many as 500 scattered houses, 
many of which are double-storied. There was also a 
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square mosque of brick and timber, looking from tlie 
outside just like a barn ! 

The associations which the thought of being actually 
in Kashmir raised in the mind were numerous, connected 
with its poetry, history, antiquity, art, natural beauty 
and material productions. The exhilaration of spirits was 
irrepressible. I recounted to myself the various things 
I had expected to see, and of all these expectations one 
only was disappointed, namely, costume and human 
beauty, for the drapery of the Kashmiris, though full and 
flowing, is yet destitute of colour ; but all other expec¬ 
tations, which a traveller could form, were abundantly 
fulfilled. At that moment, too, the scenery, was beauti¬ 
ful : after the abruptness and precipitousness of the 
Pir Pantsal, the fiat valley was doubly appreciable as 
it lay like a gem of the earth at the foot of the snowy 
Himalayas. To one also fresh from the dusty plains of 
the Panjab, the sight of another plain so difierent, was 
inexpressibly refreshing to the eye. The ground seemed 
moist and delicately green, as Homer would 

have described it. The balmy air seemed to throw a 
misty grey over everything. There was no red, nor 
3'ellow, nor drab : all was snow-white or azure, or grey, 
or violet, or indigo, or green. Everything seemed to 
be the very reverse of dust and lieat! 

Sunday, June It)///,—We marched at daybreak for 
Islamabad, full twenty miles, with no road, riding right 
across country, generally through streamlets and rice- 
fields. The authorities had, however, in the most 
obliging manner, put up a number of little temporary 
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wooden bridges, and smoothed many irregulaiities, and 
thus greatly assisted us. The ground was very unc^ en . 
sometimes there would be a little plateau of lower le\el, 
and then one of higher, like one step over the othci , 
but at wdmtever level these plateaux might be, all were 
covered with water more or less running, it being the 
season wlieii the people commence to Hood their i ice¬ 
fields. 

Shortly after leaving the village we passed the Shupen 
Hill, which is about 350 feet high, and from which I 
hear there is a fine view'. Alter going about ten miles, 
w'e came to the village of Muhanpur, where we stopped 
for a short time- It has nothing* remarkable about it. 
The houses arc small; chiefi}’’ of wood, with a 
brick, and the roofs thatched in a gable iorm to with¬ 
stand the snows of winter. Hound each house there is 
a small patch of garden cultivation, which I understood 
w'as allow^ed by the IMahsirsijsi to each zamindur free oi 
land-tax. I here saw^ several wpJeaddams, or headmen of 
villages, and vlKuuJIidrls^ or heads ol circles of villag'cs. 

They w’crc dressed in long drab-col cured garments of 
jjafiiiy or homespun woollen cloth, fastened to the waist 
and reacliing down to the knees. They w'cre all Ivash- 
mfris, and among them were IVJirs or those who claim 
Savyid descent, Hats or ^luhammadans of doubttully 

V V 

orthodox origin, and Hislns, or descendants of a local 
order of Musalman, 7H)f Hindu, ascetics. They said that 
the land-tax was assessed in money payments until the 
ravao'cs of cholera in 1858, wlicn the Government conld 
not adhere to them and w’as forced to accept the old 
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payments in kind, or on appraisement of crop, as a 
temporary measure. 

We tlien went on over niucli the same road as that 
which I have described, passing by two shrines about 
two miles distant from eacli other; both picturesque, 
square buildings, with walls of wooden screens of open 
carved work. The roofs rose gradually up to a point 
with outer earthen surfaces planted over with iris flowers, 
the whole being surmounted by Avooden pinnacles. The 
enclosures were surrounded with fine plane trees. These 
shrines were said to be tombs of Muhammadan saints, 
who had died at or near the spot. Next, the low hill of 
Islamabad stood out a reddish purple in the distance. 
Going onwards we came first to the Yeshu, across Avhich 
we were ferried in boats, and then to the Jhclam, over 
which there was a wooden bridge, with solid piers com¬ 
posed of piles of wooden beams, forming a peculiar 
structure. The Yeshu takes its rise from the Konsar 
Nag, a lake at the top of the snowy peaks of the 
Kdnsaran Kiithar, enjoying great celebrity and possess¬ 
ing some sanctity. 

After riding a mile and a half onwards we came to 
Islamabad, and j^assing through it arrived at our quar¬ 
ters, the Anat Nag, a large spring which gives its Hindu 
name to the town, still in common use. It issues 
straight out of the base of the Islamabad Hill, forming 
two shallow tanks with a summer-house, between them. 
At the end of the second tank there is another and ncAv 
summer-house built chiefly of wood, underneath which 
the water runs out of the tank and falls over an artificial 
waterfall with a cheerful sound. This building is over- 
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hung by two fine plane trees, and tliere are two other 
structures in the enclosure. The place being sacred, 
both the tanks are lull of fishes that are quite fearless, as 
they are never interfered with, and their struggles over 
a piece of bread are most amusing. The whole scene 
was delicious!}' picturesque and very characteristic ot 
Kashmir, and I had never seen the like of it before ; 
but the place was hot, being under the side of the 
hill. 

In the afternoon we went out to see the town, which 
is neither large nor important:—no fort, no troops, and 
no picturesque streets. The only places to see are the 
two shrines, one Muhammadan and the other blindu, 
adjoining each other. AVe were not allowed to enter 
the precincts that evening, as we had already tasted 
animal ibod during the day, but were told we might do 


so on the following morning before we could have break¬ 
fasted ! The back streets seemed rather wretched, the 
houses being of wood and brick, and i*athcr tumble- 
down. I was told there were some six or seven hundred 
lirhy or families, which at the rate of five to a family, 
woidd give a population of from 3,000 to 4,000 souls; 
but in this, as in other ])arts of Kashmir, there had not 
been any census iij) to that time. There is a fair-shawl 
manufacture carried on, but beyond this there is no 
trade worth ineutioning. The environs are pretty, and 
we had a lovely view of the snowy lulls hounding the 
broad valley which leads'Up to Aniarnath, the famous 
place of pilgrimage. The morning was bright and clear, 
the noon and afternoon cloudy, the evening again was 
trul}'' fine, but at night it came on to rain. 
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Monday, June 20//^.— The night having been partially 
wet, the morning broke dull, and then rain came on. 
However, we visited the two shrines. The Muhammadan 
shiine is tolerably extensive, with a black wooden pin¬ 
nacle which is very picturesque. It has two enclosures, 
the second of which contains a mosque with wooden 
pillars, and much dilapidated masonry. Tiie muUas 
weie very civil, but their appearance seemed to me to 
indicate an excitable fanaticism. The name of their 
saint is Hard liishi, who is said to have flourished 300 
years ago. The Hindu shrine is a small temple built 
over a spring, with one ministering Brahman. The water 
changes from time to time in colour, like the changing 
hues of shot silk, and when we saw it the colour°was 
deep blue. The coloration is, of course, due to mineral 
causes, but the Brahman naturally ascribed it to the 
divinity of the water ! The spring was originally wor- 
shipped only by a sect of Vaishnava Brahmans, who are 
great advocates of abstinence from animal food. After¬ 
wards the Muhammadans set up the adjacent shrine just 
mentioned, and were so much impressed by the sanctity 
of the Brahmans that they also adopted the prejudice 
about animal food, though it is quite alien to their 
religion ! AVhen we saw the temple it had lately been 
restored by the then Governor of Kashmir, AVazir Pan- 


nun, who also supplied the Brahman. 

After breakfast we went out, as tlie weather had cleared, 
to visit Martand. At first the road wound round the 
Islamabid Hill, for about five miles, eommandinga nice 
view of the valley leading to Amarnath. Then we 
reached the village of Matan or Bawan, which is remark- 
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able for its sacred tank, formed by a spring gushing up 
from the ground, and filled with little fishes innumerable. 


Accustomed to have food thrown to them, they rush up 
in shoals directly tliey see a man approach the edge, and 
then scramble for any piece of bread that may be cast 
upon the water. The sight is ridiculous enough ! The 
^, tliou gh veiy sacred and one immensely resorted 


to, is not remarkable. A book is kept in which visitors 
inscribe their names, and which consequently contains 
many interesting signatures. There are several Sikli 
priests there who read the Granth, or Sikh Scriptures, 
and who were established by Itunjit Singh; but, as might 
be expected, the Sikh community is very limited, not 
exceeding five or six families. 

We now ascended the hill, along the base of which our 
road had run, and after about a mile and a lialf 
wc reached the celebrated ruins of Martand. The 
building and its accessories, though of course much 
dilapidated, and with ornamentation much effixced by 
tunc, do still constitute a noble pile. They belong to 
tlio period of the early sovereigns of Kashmir. The 
cential structure consists of three compartments, each 
suiiounded hy a kind of double arch, thus : ■ 
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The eastern end was closed, and appears to have been 
the sanctum, and probably contained a little lamp. On 
each side were wings or transepts, now leaning over 
considerabl}’’, and the enclosures Avere surrounded by a 
cloister with monolithic pillars. In the centre of each 
side there were the remains of a gateway. The stones 
were grey, tinted occasionally with the yellow or purp¬ 
lish stains of time. They were very massive; some¬ 
times four or five feet long, and two or thi*ee feet broad. 
There were also friezes, coimices and entablatures over 
most parts of the building, the marks of which were, 
of course, mucli obliterated. The general design was 
after the fashion of grotesque Gothic, and the details 
were symbolical of the Hindu religion :—birds, fishes, 
fiowers, and the like. The gable form was conspicuous 
on all the devices, and many of the pillars were fluted. 
I should add that the ornamentation extended over 
the interior, as well as the exterior of the structure. 

I sat in the Avestern gateway to sketch the building. 
The afternoon AA^as fine, and there Avere plenty of clouds 
about, Avhich gave A^ariety to the landscape. The suoAvy 
hills and clouds formed a beautiful background, and the 
effulgence of the setting sun upon the brave old ruin 
Avas splendid. 

About sunset AS'e rode back to Islamabad the 
upper road oA'er the table land. The ground Avas like a 
race course—a meadow some four miles long, with fine 
pasturage and Avheat fields. By this route there is a 
gradual ascent from the Islamabad Hill up to the ruin, 
and at the higher end of the inclined plane stands the 
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building. The site is quite worthy of the structure ! 

I thought the atmospheric cfiects to be finer than 
anythin^ T had seen since visiting Belaggio on the Lake 

of Como. 

xVfter a sliarp gallop over the meadow we descended 
from the plateau, 300 or 400 feet, close to Islamabad. 
That evening the air in our quarters was close. 

Tuksday, June '2lsf .—The morning was cloudy and 
threatened rain, but we started to seeAchhabal, the site 
of the Imperial gardens. The road was much the same 
as that from Shupen to Islamjibad, and there was a fine 
view of the hills of the Eiinihal Pass, and of the hills 

on the eastern end of the valley. 

After about two hours’ ride we came to the gardens, 
now quite in ruins, but splendidly situated. From the 
bill there runs out a rock\’ spur crowned with cedars, 
which must originally have been very fine, but the large 
trees have been cut down and the young ones only 
remain. ISioar the foot of it there bubble up two 
perennial fountains, from wbicli tanks and stiearns aie 
Ibrmed. Along the edges of the rock, and on the sides 
of the streams, there are traces of terraces and steps ; 
and there were also two summer-houses, one nearly 
dost roved, and the other jiartly restored by the 
vajih There was besides a small stone platform with four 
1)1 ane trees over it at each corner, only two of which were 
then surviving. This plan of thus planting four ]danc 
trees is universal throughout Kashmir, aud is a Mnliam- 
madan deviee, a plane tree heing placed at each ])oint oi 
the compass so as to ensure siiade at al’"hours of ’’ 
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ilay. TKerc is also an licuucuuy oi* liot l)ath, witli its 
accessorj^ compartments of arched masomy. The whole 
place commands a sweet prospect of the neighbouring 
hills, and was constructed in the reign of the Em¬ 
peror Shah Jahan, who restored the gardens several 

times. 

i^fter looking over tlie gardens we returned to Is- 
lamabad, and after breakfast, the day being now fine, 
started by boat for Wantipiir from the wooden bridge 
over the Jhelam already described. The Maharaja had 
kindly placed a large boat at our disposal,—a most lu.vu- 
rious conveyance with twenty rowers, who sang songs 
the way. Our attendants and baggage went in 

separate boats. 

After two hours voyage we arrived at Bijbihai'a, a 
place of pilgrimage, where there is a black round pointed 
stone linya, close to the brink of the river, which is a 
great object of veneration. Close by there was an old 
Hindu temple, which was knocked down some 500 
years ago by Sikandar the great Muhammadan icono¬ 
clast, who is called luondiv-vijcshd by the Hindus, and 
hidsiiikati by the Musalmans, both of which terms may 
he translated by “ iconoclast.” With the stones of this 
temple he built a mosque a short way off in the town, 
which remained till quite lately, when the Mahiirajil 
Guhib Singh ordered it to be pulled down and the temple 
to he restored on its original site. J.he woik was pio- 
gressing when I passed. Near Bijbihara there is a very 
picturesque bridge, like that I have described at Islam- 
ii -U except th t it has some ti’ces growing out from the 
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]>iers, imparting* a very picturesque appearance to the 
structure. 

Tlie river tlien wound round the base of some of tlie 
lower hills, wliidi on that side of the valley are not 
wooded, but jiresent green grass and purple rocks to the 
\iew. The afternoon was delicious, and the atmosphere 
had that kind of soft haze which lends beauty to cveiy- 
thing.^ We passed by Wastarwan Hill, and arrived at 

antipur, a distance of twenty miles or more by water, 
and sc\ cntcen by load, at about five o’clock, luiving been 
five hours on the journey. We found our tents pitched 
on the river’s edge, but no village, only a few huts. 

In the evening we went to see the ruins, the first of 
whicli is close to the landing place, though there is not 
much of it remaining above ground. There are, however, 
stones, .uid such like marks, indicating very e.xtensive 
piles. In one place there was an excavation, made under 
orders of Captain Cunningliam of the Engineers, * whicli 
showed some pillars and capitals, and no doubt a vast 
quantity of stone work could be found by excavating 
further. After this wo went to the village of Jaibrai^ 
akont a mile distant, wliere there is a tolerably complete 
nnn of wliat must have been the sanctum attached to 
a large temple similar to tliat of Mnrtand. The roof 
and upper part of the main building itself is just visible 
above the ground, and traces of the enclosure are percep¬ 
tible. Xcar it are old terraces, probably the site of a 
king s palace. The neighbouring spurs of the hills, too. 

Afterwards, the colcbi-ated General Cunningliam, till lately 
liead of the Archaeological Survey of India. 
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are covered with old stones. The existing' ruins stand 
on rising ground close to the river bank, and the sites 
are veiy imposing, extending over four miles in lenirtli 
at the foot of the hills on the right bank of the Yftusta 
or Jhelam, the whole forming the remnants of Wfinti- 
pdr, an ancient capital of Kaslnnir. The architecture 
and ornamentation of the ruins are exactly" the same as 
those of Martand and belong evidently to tiie same 
people and to nearly the same period. 

IKetumin^ to our encampment by twilight, I looked 
over the placid surface of the river reflecting cveiy ob¬ 
ject in sky and landscape; then to the fine hills to the 
back ; and then to the beautiful valley to the front and 
the opposite snowy ranges dimly visible ; all of whicli 
must have looked just the same to the o\^es of Avanta- 
varmma, the founder of the place nearK^ 1,000 years 
ago; and I thought wliat a noble site it was, and liow 
truly Kashmiris a land of tradition and liisturv. 

In the evening it came onto rain, and tlie ni^dit was 
wet. 

I should add, that during the da}^ we passed by seve¬ 
ral karewas, or elevated fiat plateaux, of which the Kash¬ 
mir Yalley is full. Idicir presence makes it evident tliat 
the level of the valley was original] 3 ^ higher than at 
present; and the action of water having lowered most 
places, the tareicas only remain to show what the level was 
at first. TJie^^arc all cultivated, yielding wheat, barley, 
Indian corn and inferior cereals, and cotton, but not rice, 
which is onl)’ grown on the lower hinds. The upland 
jrops depend on rain onl^^ Each karewa has a name : 
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\vc passed this da}'^ by the Udsur Karewa, and I^au 
jNhi^ar Karcwa. 

AVkdnesday, June 22//c/. —Tlic morning was wet; 
nevertheless we went on board the l:>oat at five, and the 
rain did not matter, as it was well covered. AVe passed 
by the small town of Pan pur, wliere there is a bridge 
over the river. AVe saw also the Xhanpiir Karewa, 
and another fine one called the Ivang or Za’fraii, /.c., 
SallVon, Karewa, as it is the only place in Kashmir 
which produces safiVon, and that of capital quality'. 

indinu’ under the foot of the Zebanwan Hill we 
came in sight of the Takht-i-Sulaiman, the purple rocky 
hill which overlooks Srinagar. About this time the 

I ain ceased and the sky partially cleared, and then the 

II an' Parbat, a fort of Srinagar, came in sight, the 
distance IVom which was greater than it seemed, as 
the course of the river was tortuous. Here I had to 
leave our boat and enter one sent by AA^azir Panniin, 
tile Uoveriior of Kashmir. After proceeding about a 
mile I met the Governor himself, who came in another 
boat, which he left to enter into mine. He was by 
caste a Tlnikur of Jammun, and not a handsome man. 

Shortly after tliis we approached, on the eastern side 
of the City of Srinagar, the suburb where the Europeans 
chielly reside. Here there was the l)evi Itegiment of 
the Aluhanijii’s service drawn np on the bank of the 
river under a line of poplar trees, the red uniforms, 
beiuL*' reflected on the water. A salute also was fired 

o 

in our honour. 

^^'e reached Srinagar in four hours, a distance of 
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thirty miles by water from Wantipur, and our purty was 
accommodated in two little houses on the bank of the 
river. That assigned to me had once been occupied by 
the famous General Nicholson when he was on political 
deputation at Siinagar. It was situated in ^vJlut was 
formerly a garden belonging to Hari Singh Nahvil, the 
gieat Sikh Oenerul and Avliilom Grovernoi* ot Ivashinii*. 


For about half a mile ho 
built by Maharaja Gulab 
of European visitors. 


uses of tills kind line the bank, 
Singh for the accommodation 


A.fter breakfast I went to visit iVIajor Ecclior, the 
political officer, and Captain IMontgomerie, of the Tri¬ 
gonometrical Survey. The former was living in a very 
pretty house called the Shckli Bagh, constructed by 
Shekh Ghulam Muliayyu’ddm, a Gov^ernor of Kashmir 
under Itanjit Singh. On the way to it I passed through 
a magnificent avenue of poplars, about a mile Ion" 
planted fifty years previously by'Ata iMubammad Khan, 
one of the Pathan Governors of Kashmir; the road in 
the centre having been used as a racecourse by the 
Pathans. The trees were then SO feet high at the least, 
and tlie view up it, with the purple rocks of the Taklit- 
i-Sulaiman at the end very jiretty; but, though fine, 
it will not bear comparison with tlie great poplar avenues 
of Northern Italy. 

In the afternoon I went out on the river in a parinday 
or Ijying boat, placed at our disposal by the IMaharaja. 
There are seven bridges over the river within the limits 
of the city; three above it, viz.:—those at Islamabad, 
Bijbihara, and Piinpur alrcad^^ mentioned ; and three 
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below it, viz. :—those at Sainbal, Sopiir and Baramula, 
which Iiad 3 "et to be seen. We first passed b}’ the 
Shergarhi, Avlicrc the palace and offices of State are 
situated, and the Maharajfds new temple, which last has 
a gilt .sv/vy/, or tower of the usual conical shape. All the 
above building's are ])lain and modern. We next passed 
under several of the curious bridges with the massive 
wooden piers peculiar to Ivashmir. Tliese piers are of 
wood to the veiy foundation, which is of stone, and the 
wood, wliich is of the deodar cedar, does not seem to rot. 
The houses on tlie bank of tlie river are not remarkable ; 
being usual 1>' of brick and wood—many of wood 
cntircl}'—and mostl}^ ol’ two stories. jMan^^ also arc 
ricketty. Some of the richer shawl merchants, however, 
have built pretty houses on the water’s edge, with open 
wooden verandalis in which the}" love to sit. Under¬ 
neath the houses, just on the river brink, are little 
wooden l>atlung machine.s. The best view oil this main 
street of the C’it}', which is truh' a water street like the 
Canale (Jrande of A^enice, is near the Fatteli Kadal or 
Bridge, close to the then new liouse of Mukhta 
Shah, the eminent shawl merchant. From this point 
are to be seen the bridge, the shrine of Shah Hamadan, 
—a line specimen ot Ivaslimii'f architecture,—the Ilari 
Farbat, and the snowy bills in the background. Passing 
on we looked at tlie garden of Pandit Ibija Ivak on the 
river bank, whicli has a j^rettv vinery and wooden 
suinmcr-liousc. He appeared to be a rich man, and had 
the important dutj' ot allixing tlio Government stamp, 
for fiscal pui'jioses, on all the shawls that are made in 
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Kashmir, Altogether the main street extends about 
two miles. Below the City we saw two gibbets with 
the remains of two murderers on tliein, who luul been 
executed some years previously; also the place where 
the Hindus burnt their dead. 

As we went down the river we met numbers of boats 
of various capacities, carrying merchants and other per¬ 
sons on business or pleasure. It sliould be remembered 
that the river is, as above said, the main street of the 
City, and that on its banks many of* the princijial houses 
are situated for business and the like purposes j conse¬ 
quently the river and its boats are to the people of 

Srinagar what the gondolas and canals are to the Vene¬ 
tians. 

Betuniing, we sto 2 )ped to see an ancient brick temple 
of apparently the same era as the Hindu ruins above 
described, but built of sidendid bricks instead of the 


grey stone of the other buildings, and covered with 
little blue squares of coloured earth, an art that is now 
lost. The building is nearly square and must have been 
surmounted by a conical sikrd. The main body is in 
good order, and is used as a storehouse for grain by the 


Maharaja. The enclosure has been turned into a 
Muhammadan burial ground, the graves being planted 
over with the iris, Near it there are remains of 
Hindu buildings of grey stone like those already des¬ 


cribed. 


Thence we went on foot for about half a mile of squalid 
streets to the Juma' Masjid or Principal Mosque, a 
fine building much out of repair. It was built in the 
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time of Sikanclar, the Iconoclast, and was improved by 
the Einijcror Shah Jahaii, after whose time it fell into- 
decay, till it was repaired by Eanjit Singh’s Governor, 
ShC'kh Gh uliini Muhayyu^ddin. Of late years, however, it 
had again I’allen into disrepaii\ The material is grey 
stone near tlie foundation, and the rest brick, but the 
archit(^cture is utterly dissimilar from that of the prin- 
eipal mosques in the cities of Upper India. It had 
originally two minarets of the ordinary shape. These 
do not now exist, but it has four wooden pointed pinacles 
of the usual Kasliiniri fashion. The principal gateway 
has beautiful cedar pillars, some 50 or CO feet high, with 
pedestals of j^olished black stone, and the principal place 
of prayer has similar pedestals. So have the long clois¬ 
ters inside the qiiadrangle. The priests, though quite 
civil, had an excitable and fanatical appearance. 

AVe now returned to the boats and went to the shop of 
Mukhta Shah, the sh awl dealer already mentioned, who 
gave us tea after the European style in a verandah 
commanding one of the prettiest river views in Srinagar. 
He showed us specimens of his shawls, which, though 
fine of course, were not so good as might have been 
expected. Tlience we went to view bis factorv.—a Ions' 

^ O 

loom witli a number of modern looms, at wliicli men and 
boys were working. Ujistairs we saw the patterns being 
made. Tlie ])attcrn is first drawn on paper ; then a 
mastei workman puts it under some open thread-work, 
whicli is thus partially transparent, so that be can see it 
undoincatli. I hen with needle and thread lie w^'orks it 
on to tlie thread-work, which serves as a foundation. This 
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process requires skill and intelligence, but afterwards 
the operations are mechanical. Another man takes the 
pattern, and reads it out to others collected for the pur¬ 
pose :—so many red threads, so many blue, and so many 
yellow, and so on. They all write it down at the same 
time from his dictation. Thus, as it were, scores are 
wi’itten out, and placed before the workmen below, and 
each workman, looking at his score, works in the threads 
accordingly with his loom. 

After this we returned homewards, admiring the reflec¬ 
tion of the poplar groves on the river as we approached 
the European houses. During the afternoon I took a 
look at the fetone IMosque, a very large building of the 
time of tlie Emperor Jahangir, and said to have been 
built under orders of his w i fe Nlir Jah a n. The b uild i n <r 
has no architectural pretensions, and is used by the 
Mah a raj a as a granary. 

Thursday, June 2 ' 6 }' d .— The morning was line, and in 
company with Captain Montgomerie I ascended the 
Takht-i-Sulaiman, by a sharp ascent in parts scarcely 
rideable. The hni is quite bare and destitute of water, 
consisting chiefly of reddish rocks and stones, which at 
a distance assume the hue of purple, but which have 
a variety of beautiful stains, and are often covered with 
a glossy moss, brown and green, as rich as Genoa velvet. 
At tlie top tliere is a conical-shaped Hindu temple of 
the same style, material and era as those I have already 
described. Tl le top of the conical aikrd was doubtless 
handsome, but it was long ago lost, and has been re¬ 
placed by the Maharaja with a mean little bit of brick 
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masonry, which looks absurd on the top of the old 
massive grey stones, and seems like the head of an ass 
placed on the body of a lion. The pedestal of the 
building* is fine and massive. There is a stone terrace 
all round the base, to wliich there leads a flight of steps. 
!N^car the base there is an old stone tank, now dry, and 
the remains of a tank commenced under Diwan Ivirpa 
liana, intended to oatc^i rain-water. At present there 
is no water whatever procurable on tlic spot, thoug'h the 
]\lah;iraja luis establislied a llrahman, wlio was worship¬ 
ping when I j>assed. ISTear the temple there are the 
remains oi’a Muhammadan Mosque of Shah Jahan’s 
time. The Hindu name of the spot is Shankarachar, 
Taklit-i-Sul aiiniin being of course tlie Muhammadan one ; 
and it is about 1,000 feet above the vallc}". 

From the terrace above-mentioned I beheld the irreat 
view of Kaslimir, a prosj^cct which is certainly one of 
the finest I have ever seen in an}' country, and which I 
sup])ose must be one of the finest in tlic world. The 
view c.\tends over tlic whole valley, and is bounded on 
all four quarter.s by the snowy ranges. I am under the 
mark when I say that 250 miles of snow are visible at 
once. Jjooking eastwards I saw in the extreme corner 
over Islamabad, the high snowy ranges of the Ward- 
wan A alloy. Then there came a long horizontal darkish 
line marking the IJjinihui Pass leading to Jam in tin, and 
then a sjdendid solitary mountain called the Sundar 
lab, or the IJeautitul Peak. Then a noble serrated ridije, 
peak after jieak of black rock, called tlic Ivonsaran 
Ivuthar, and then two roundisli snowy mountains, be- 
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tween which there leads the road to the Pir Pantsal 
Pass, and at the foot of which lies Shupen, alread}^ 
mentioned. !Nexfc there come the main peaks of the 
Pir Pantsal Kang-e, among which towers pre-eminent 
the peak of Thatha Kilti, black, crowned with snow and 
rising up with precipices abruptly perpendicular. After 
this are the snowy hills of Tosha Maidan, over which 
runs a main road to Piinchh. Then there follows a 
series of peaks known as the Shinimani jMountains, alter 
which a dij) in the range indicates the Firozpur Pass, 
leading in the same direction, guarded by three snowy 
mountains named Krala Sangar, Huudi Bal and Aphar- 
wat. Then tlie range becomes black with cedar and 
fir forests, and gradually descends to a hollow which 
marks the Baramula Pass, where the Jhelam issues from 
the Xashmir Valley. Over this hollow there rises a 
splendid snowy mountain of several peaks and massive 
jiroportions known by the name of Kaj Nag, and after 
that there comes another set of hills called Xahuta. 

By this time the e}^, commencing at the extreme 
east, has gone over the south and come to the west, 
where the horizon is bounded by two snowy ranges, so 
distant that tlie white of the snow assumes a sliglitly 
reddish hue. These are the Xarnii and Xhajjaii Hanses. 
The Xhagan Bunge is perhaps the finest of all those that 
are visible from Xashmir; it actually bristles with 
peaks in every A^aricty of abruptness. Below it there 
arise out of the plain in delicate green hues the lesser 
hills which overliang the Walar Bake, and at whose 
base tlie silver line of the water is just perceptible. 
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Nearer to the spectator, there comes the lesser range of 
Gratawat, which has no snow on it, and at the foot of 
'N%hich there arises the little hill oi iVhateng, marking 
the site of the IMaiias JBal Xjake. Over tins there towers 
the snowy summit of Harmukh, nearly 17.000 feet hi^di 
and the higliost mountain of all those visible in the im¬ 
mediate vicinity of the valley. Nearer again there comes 
the range of Sejaha, and then the beautiful hill, richly 
coloured with green grass and imrple rocks, at the foot 
of which there sleeps the Srinagar Lake, and over wliich 
there rise grandly the rocky heights of Jliirhas, partly 
covered with snow Then the eye falls on the hill of 
Z6baiiwan close to the Takht-i-Sulaiman, and then on 
to the hills of Wastarwan and Kamliwan, till it returns 
to the extreme eastern corner from wliich my description 
has started. Having thus noted what there is to be 
seen, I have only to add that the great hill of Nanga 
Paibat and the Ijadakli Ilange are not seen from 

this })oint, and these form the only exceptions to the 
view. 

As icgards tlic champaign of the valle}'", one sees the 
wliolc place, with its varieties of broken hilly ground in 
tlie elevatedplateaux, its rich plains of cultiva¬ 
tion, and its extensive swamps covered witii green reedy 
glass, and looking from a ilistaiice cxquisitelv green. 
As to water, one secs the Yftasta winding through plane 
gio\cs, poplar avenues, aud villages, with serpentine 
mcandtiings foi about eig'lity miles, from a point where 
it passes by Islamabad to its exit near Baraiiuila. Near 
its banks on either side, the waters, overflowing or escap- 
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in^, form the swamps already mentioned. TJie cit\" of 
Srinagar lying stretched out at our feet, has no parti¬ 
cular beauty ; no spires, no minarets to break the mass of 
architecture, but the prevailing red and purple colour 
forms a delightful contrast to the green of the wide 
landscape. The windings of the river, near, in, and about 
it, are beautiful, and the overflowings of the waters of 
the lake and river all round it impart to it a Venetian 
aspect. On the north-west side of the City, the rocky 
citadel, Hari Parbat, rising out of the plain to about 250 
feet and crowned by a fort, forms a capital object. 
Lastly, the Srinagar Lake, of placid surflice, reflecting 
the form and colour of every object in earth, sky, or 
mountain, lies immediately beneath us. To the north 
it i.s overhung by the green and purple hills already 
mentioned ; on the other sides it has no regular banks, 
but adjoins a level plain, or else merges into channels 
and swamps innumerable. The latter feature is no 
doubt a drawback to the lake when viewed from this 
point; but from the low sides, the mingling of the 
water with shrubs and plants and floating gardens, about 
which more hereafter, has, under certain atmospheric 
conditions a peculiar and fairy-like aspect. 

Over the whole landscape the atmospheric effect was 
the finest imaginable. Sometimes the sky would be deep 
azure; sometimes near the horizon it melted into the 
faintest blues ; often it was dark with stormy clouds, 
and again fleecy vapours gracefully obscured some of 
the mountains or broke the outlines of others. All these 
effects were seen simultaneously, because with such a 
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vast expanse of mountain sky, parts are sure to be 
stormy, parts cloucl 3 % parts sunslilny, and parts peace¬ 
fully blue, at any one given moment. And then, too, 
the light and shade ! wliat pen or pencil shall describe 
it? *1 he whole boundless space ot hill and plain was 
perfectl}^ dappled over with every contrast of* gloom, and 
shade, and tranquil repose, and gleaming light, and 
glaring sunshine. The whole scale from dark to lio-ht 
was there at once. There was every variet}' of obscurity 
and detail, of force and of softness. The manner in 
wliich in the nearer ground round the city, the details 
of lioases, and foliage, and gardens, and crops, and 
V ecds, and water, and reflections, were mingled togetlier 
in exquisite detail on the one hand, and in a .sweet 
confusion on the otlicr, was such as I have never before 
witnc.^sed. To tliis astonishing view, the rocks and tlie 
1 unis of tlie i-alvht-i-Sulal Ill a 11 , formed a worthy fore¬ 
ground. The whole was sucli as no man except Turner 
could adequately represent. Such is Kashmir ! 

Descending from the Takht-i-Sulaiman we went to 
tlie '‘Ciatc of the Jjake,’^ or the regulator of the waters 
of the Jhelam and tlie lake. It consists of two massive 
sliding wooden doors, wliich move on hinges: if the 
river is falling, then tlie waters in tlie lake, being liigher, 
force the gates open and pass on to the river ; if the 
1 i^ Cl is full, then its waters, being higher than the lake, 
force the gates inwards, and thus shut them, so that the 
river water cannot then enter tlie lake and swell it. 
ilio ii\oi docs not run into the lake, but there are 
channels of intercommunication. 
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Next, going a short way by boat tln-oiigh the cliannels 
connecting the lake with the river, wo arrived at tlie 
foot of the Hari Parbat Hill. Ascending this we soon 
got to the gates of the fort, where ■ivas a company of the 
Hevi Eegiment drawn up to receive tis, and a salute was 
fired. The interior of the fort consists of two squares; 
and there is a Hindu temple in the middle. The roofs 
of the buildings are of mud as usual, and much of the 
masonry new and not remarkable. I saw no guns ex¬ 
cept ihe brass six pounder, which fired the .salute; but I 
pre.sumed there were others. The fort ivas connncnced 
by Ata Muhammad, at the beginning of tliis century, 
in the reign of the Zainan Slnili Durrani, and there is a’ 
tower in it called after Sliah Slmja’u’l-Mulk of Kabul 
notoriet\% who was at one time imprisoned there. The 
place was maintained by the Sikhs, and has been rqiaired 
by the Maharaja. Its real strength lies in the outer 
Mall at its base and in the surrounding ground. This 
wall is extremely broad, perhajis 50 feel; on an average, 
and has numerous ba.stions, SO in number I was toTd.’ 
An inscription at one of the gates says tliat tlie work 
>V«. .Ion. nnd., .rf.,, Al.to nt . j!t 

of ] 09 //Ms of llupees. Its ol>jecfc was the defence of 
the Palace, Treasury and other Imperial buildings, 
^\hlch clustered round the foot of tlie hill, especiallv 
towards the lake side. There are also the remains of a 
good stone mosque, and the Maharaja has now a granary 
lor rice wliere the queen’s apartments once were. In 
the Imperial time there was no fort ou the top of tlie 
lull, but the outer wall was its most formidable defence 
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being about three miles in circumference. There is a 
good deal of garden ground between it and the rock, 
wlicre the fort now is. Around the Hari Parbat Hill, 
the ground on two sides—one towards the river, and the 
other towards the lake and its channels—is swampy; 
and on the third there is the City, which is already very 
dirticult for the passage of troops, and might be rendered 
still more so by the destruction of the bridges, and is 
not itself accessible except by water. The fourth side 
leads to the little Sindli Kiver, and the road to Ladakh. 


T1 lere the ground is good and passable, but a short cut 
or channel would cause tlie waters of the lake and the 
swamps of the river to mingle. Thus this fort is at 
present greatly surrounded by water, and might be 
rendered almost entirely so, and with in the wall at the 
base of the liill there is plenty of cultivated or culturable 


ground and good water; so that the assailants could 
not well get near the fort, while the occupants could 
su])port themselves for an indefinite period. 

We then rode home througli the city, and after 
breakfast I went out in a boat to see the Srinagar Lake 
and its environs. Passing through the channels above- 


mentioned, we observed the Heating gardens for which 
it is famous. Ihifters are bound together by grass ropes, 
earth is placed over them, melons and some kinds of 


vegetiibles are sown, and the whole placed on the water. 
These gardens are very numerous and of various sizes, 
extending for miles over the city side of the lake. All 
the melons of Srinagar are jiroduced in this way. 
Th ieves frequently steal the gardens, the abstraction of 
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them being easy, TVe also observed the sh^lidrd or 
water-nut {trapa bispinosa), which has a beautiful leaf, 
sometimes green, brown, or red, with a long winding 
stalk like a chain. It is largely eaten by Hindus on 
fast days, and exported. It grows on all the Kashmir 
lakes, and the Maharaja derives a considerable revenue 
from it. The lilies, too, claimed notice. One is tlie 
white hly called nildfar kdmar'i, or lilj^ of the moon, 
{pymphaa alba), whose flower is white, and which coineJ 
out at night, closing when the sun shines bv day. 
Another is - nildfar shams'i, or lily of the sun, 
{nympJiaa sp.), whose flower is red or purple, and which 
closes at night, opening to the sunlight. This variety 
has a br^ad and bluish-green leaf. The surface of a 
large portion of the lake is covered with these leaves. 
There were no flowers out when we saw the lake, as they 
do not come out till the end of the summer, and then 
the effect is doubtless beautiful. We further noticed 
a kind of water-grass, which is given to the cows to 
sweeten the milk, called kJianl i^picrorhyza kurrooa), which 
has a yellow flower. Towards the centre the water of 

the lake becomes disencumbered of weeds and plants, and 
is clear and placid. 

On the lake, as on the river, wo saw numerous boats 

Paying, full of Kashmiris. These were all pleasure 

paities, large and small, bound on excursions, which I 

may here observe, tJie. Kashmiris seem immensely to' 
appreciate. 

Near the eastern bay of the lake, called the Gugri 
Bal, on a spur of the hills, is the ruin of a bouse built 
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by Akhun SIimIi Pi'r, the vollglous tutor to Dam 

Sliikoli, brother of tb.c Emperor Aurangzeb, which is 
said to command one ol the best views of the lake. It 
is called sometimes .KtndluUj and sometimes the laii 
lilabal, or the abode ol lairies. Near it is the fountain 

called Chaslinui Shaln. 

T*iien we ^ve^t on to tiic jNislnit 01 gaiden of 

pleasaunco, wliicli is considered the linest on the lake. 
It runs in steps np the side of the hill, and 011 each 
step there is a terrace and some kind ot suimnci-house, 
with plane trees on either side, and beautifully green 
tnrt and fruit trees all round. U he uppermost summer¬ 
house had beautiful cedar pillars. Through the centre 
of the garden there ran a stream, sometimes expanding 
into tanks and sometimes falling from one terrace to 
another in cascades. The view towards the lake was 
pretty, that towards the hills frowning straight over 
our heads was grand. The channels when we saw them 
^\'erc dry, l>ut AV(’re lieing repaired. Some of the build¬ 
ings also were being restored, but in a veiy indiffeient 
manner. The garden was constructed by one of the 
I'hnpcrors, repaired by iSluluunmad x\/.am Ivlian, biothei 
of Deist iMuhamniad Khan the well known ruler ot 
ivftbul, and again Viy Sliekli Ghulam jNIuhayyu ddm. 

Ectuniiiig to our boots, wo possed on l)y the remains 
of the gordons, wliicb used to lino tlio borders of the 
lake, till we quitted it by a channel overgrown with 
weeds ; passing tbrongb wbicb we arrived at the Slial 
mar,or Earbat llakbsb.liardons. tLlic general desciiption 
jiven of the A'ishiit Eagli will apply to these idso, except 
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that I think the former lias tlie best site, am] tlio 
latter have the best plan and buildinos. The Xisliat 
Bagh, too. is closer to the hills. The sh-eam ^vhkh used 

to traverse the Sliiilmar Cfardens was not runninu', but 
its channel was being restored. The buildings were 
once fine, and the summer-liouse at the end magnificent 
pillais, pedestals and oaves of black stone, brought 
from the neighbouring liills, but said to have been carved 
and polished by Delhi workmen. This stonework is 
solemn and beautiiul and harmonises witli tlio scene 
around, but it was being in jurcd.if not spoilt, l)y wretched, 
flimsy and tasteless repairs. It were almost better to 

1 Q s fill 1 away than to spoil them like tliis ! 
Dut the glories of Shalmar are being dimmed IVom 
anotiler cause, for its jilane trees are gone or going. 
Ihere is a heron, called the po/z/i-ar, valuable for tliree 
lovely black feathers growing on its liead and used as 
plumes for helmets, but it sits on the jihines and its 

evacuations destroy them. TJie damage tliiis done to 
the plane trees all over Kashmir is enormous, and no¬ 
where so painfully Conspicuous as in the Shalmar Gar¬ 
dens. The Malifinya, liowevcr, prohibits the shooting 
or destroying of the birds, for the value of their plmn"^ 
age. Besides this, I understand that the iilane tree is 
of it.self not long-lived and falls into decav. Verv few, 
if any, old or perfect specimens are to be found, d'lie 
Sliahnar Gardens were begun by Jaliangfr and fluislied 
by Shall Jahan. Tlie pavements of the buildings arc 
said to have been .splendid, and the now weedy cliannel 
was once clear and beautiful and the approacli adorned 
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with i^veiiuGS. One Ctin iiTiuge wliat these gai’dens must 
once have been, but they will disappoint the spectator 
of the present time, tlioiigli the}" are interesting ia their 


decay. 


^Ve next passed by the well-lciiowii Island of the Four 


Planes on which Diwan 
sumn^er-house, now no 


Kirpii Pam built a hdradan, or 
longer existing. Two out of 


the ibur planes were gone and the island was almost 
under water. Then we went on to the iNasim Bagh, 


a noble grove of plane trees, said to be 1,200 in number 
and in lair preservation. After this wc passed by 
Ila/.rat Bal, a slirine, where a hair of the prophet is said 
to be |)reserved, and bekniging to the Imperial period. 
'Thence, returning home, we passed underneath a stone 
bridge, which, by an inscription, appears to have been 
built by one Cbaudliari Mabesb in the Imperial times- 
d’lie hills to the nortli and the rcllection on the 


water <*onstitutc the great l>eauty of the Srinagar Lake ; 
but. l>eini]: bare on two sides, it cannot be compared 
with the European Lakes. The Emperor Jahangir is 
.said to have especially admired it, and to have declared 
tliut the beauty of the rellcctions and the colouring of 
the water, by reason of the flowers and water lilies, ex¬ 
ceeded anything he had read ot in the descriptions of 
Paratlise ’ In those days they used to light fires on 
the liillsidc and enjoy the splendour of the retlcctioiis. 
AVe did not see the lake by moonlight, but heard that 
it is tlien l)eautiful: and indeed one can imagine the 


thomdits of a man of cultivated taste, like the Emperor, 
with a mind large enough to grasp the extent of bis 
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wide dominions, as he gazed on it. He looked on the 
hills witli tlieir purple rocks and velvet herbage, a])pear- 
ing e\ en more sombre and glorious when reflected in the 
water; on the broad sheets of water purpled with the 
lotus by day, and whitened by the water-lily by moon¬ 
light; on the darkness of night, heightened bv the 
bonfires, of which the blaze was repeated on the glitter¬ 
ing surface of the water, and said : “ I'ruly this i.s the 
Paradise of which priests have prophesied and poets 
sung. ylffar FtrdtU ba-nU-^anun mt, Jawihi ant d harn'm 
astuhamvi ant!” AVith such ideas in hi.s mind the 

Emperor constructed the gardens for succeeding gener- 
ations to admire ! ^ ^ 

Friday, ,///;;<? 247/5.—Early in the morning wc went 

by boat to see tlie ruins of Pandrenthan on tlie eastern 

side of the Taklit-i-Sulaiman, the site of tlie ancient city 

of Srinagar. The description of Wantipilr will more or 
less apply to this spot also. 

The peculiarity here is a temple to the water-goddess 
situated in a weedy tank, the style of which is the same 
as that of the temple on the Takht-i-Sulaiimin. 4'liere 
were once terraces by wliich to approacli it, but we had 
to cross the tank in a little canoe. The stone carving 
inside is interesting, and I took a sketcli of it. 

Ihe remains of tlie city extend for about two miles, 
and the constant dejn-edations on the fine grey stone 
for modern building purposes are sad to contemplate. 
We also saw tlie remains of a female statue, which 
must have been some eighteen feet high, and wliicli 
we heard was in preservation until shortly before our 
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visit but most of it had then already been carried 
aw a V. 

Alter makiu<»' inv sketch, I moui.'ted a pony and as- 

ccnded vhe Takht-i*l:^ulalin;in, and, vemaininj^ there all 

day, took an outline of the panorama already described. 

Tliat dav 1 saw all the chair^inn’ ])hascs, from the quiet 

beauty of tlie nioridiiL;' to the dazzling sjjlendour of the 

evcniie*'; the ir.ovnim^' w:5s somewhat hazy, but the mid- 

da\' and afternoon were beautitul. However, the 
\ 

murniio'' view is the be>t lor thiS scene : it is indeed 

Ik 

the only (.me lhat ceuild well be sketched. 

I^AHii:i)AV, -hnie —Marly in the morning'we went 
into a boat through the Aahari IMar, the principal canal 
of Srimigar. It is narrow, and crossed by many stone 
ljrldgi.‘s. The woodtui bouses on either side are lolty, 
with \A.‘ry pitdurestjue verandalis. tMany are the houses 
()1 uu'r'’h'uits and gealrs', and tiiis is the best part of 
Srinagar Iroin an arti.■'lie |ioiut ol view. The canal was 
ex'’avated b\' Sultan Zaiau 1- libioiii more than 400 
years ago. It is drv in winter, hut full of water in 
sum iiier. 

c went to .'-ee the liouse of Gliulaiii jMuhayyu’ddin, a 
ivashmiri meri-liaut, who loul a house lu Calcutta, and 
luul rcfonlly come to vi>it his home. Tiic princijial room 
\var' ratlu-r proltv, and he gave us a cajiltal broakl'ast in 
the Ka.-'liiidri la'hioii ; alUr which Nve went down the 
Katha Ivul Cliaimel, which is dry half the year, /.c., in 
winter. ddicre is also a third principal channel 
called the Itiidgauga, ^\ Inch is really a river and always 
running. 

■fc. _? 
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I stopped at the Shergarhi Fort to visit Wazir Pan- 
inin. The buildings iu it had bceu lately" burnt down, 
and the new ones did not show any architectural taste. 
The Hall of Audience, however, was not quite finished, 
and, with its verandah facinnf the river, had the inakiiiii's 
of a fine room. The fort lias a spacious quadrang*le, in 
which was the Maharaja's new tcm 2 )le. The stonework 
is good, but the stones are said to have been taken from 
the Paudrenthan ruins. The conical dome, iron gilt, is 
glaring’, and the appearance of the building* is much 
spoiled by some mean Avoodwork round the stone. 

After breakfast I received visits from Wazir Panniin 
and several natives of the city, and verified my panora¬ 
mic outline of the day before with Captain Montgomerie's 
sketches, in which each peak is noted with topographical 
accuracy. I was quite glad to lind tliat most of my 
peaks had been correctly marked. 

Hurinir the afternoon we went to sec the tomb of 
Mahciraja Gulab Singh on the left bank of tlie river, 
our bungalow beiim on the ri^jlit. The bulldini^ is 

o o o o 

square, and of black stone ; good material enough, but 
requiring polish. When we saw it, it was cov'cred over 
with oil, which gave it an absurd effect. The eaves of the 
I’oof are poor and mean, and it was to be covered, we were 
told, by the usual conical sikrd. After this wc visited 
the house of Saifn’llah, a leadinii* shawl merchant, which 
was a good one, nicely situated on the river, close to the 
shrine of Shiih Ilamadan. 

I observed that there are few regular flights of steps 
on the banks of the Jhclam. General Miyan Singh, one 
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of Earjit Singli’s Governors built the best flight now 
to be seen. The Mahuraja was building yet another 
temple on the river bank opposite Shergarhi, which was 
incomplete at the time of our visit. 

Sunday, June 20///. —In the afternoon we went down 
by boat to the Manas Bal Lake, about three hours' 
voyasfc. -A.S one passes down the river, the view of the 
Hannukh IMountain is magnificent, Tiie highest peak 
has some vast precipices ; the snow glitters on the granite 
rocks, and the mountain towers up, massive and impos¬ 
ing—kin" of all the mountains that surround the Vale 

O O 

of Kashmir ! As we neared the !Manas Bal, the greater 
Sindh stream joined the Vltasta. The valley of this 
river, Ivin", as it docs, between the mountains of Grata- 
wat and Sijaha, and near the base of Harmukh, must be 
very fine. At the junction of the Sindh and the 
Vltasta, there runs off the Xani Channel, which carries 
awa}'' much of the superfluous water of the latter. 

Then passing through the Manas Bal at the foot of 
the little hill Ahateng, we pitched our tents in the plane 
grove at one end, and had from the rising ground near 
a beautiful view of the Khagan snowy range. The high¬ 
est peak is called BijH Sir, or the Beak of Lightning. 
It stood out grandly against the glowing sk 3 ^ This 
was the best sight we liad of these mountains. 

Before reaching the lianas Bal, we Avere met by 
Llwan Kanhaj^}';!, the chief official of this part of the 
valle3\ 

Monday, June 27//^.—We started early in the morning 
for the Walar Lake, but before starting I examined the 
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surrounding's of our encampment. It had been a terraced 
grove in the Imperial times, and was situated at the base 
of the Gratawat Hill. The plane trees were fine and in 
good preservation. 

The Ahateiig Hill is covered with wild apricot trees, 
and wlien these are in blossom the reilection on the lake 
must be beautiful. At the base are the lime quarries 
of the Ivashinir Valley. The place is called Sailapur, 
and the quarries Kiinda Bah Further on there are the 
terraces and other I'emains of a garden made by the 
Emperor Jahangir, watered by an irrigation cbannel 
brought from some distance Irom the Sindh Bi\ ^er. 

O 

From this channel there is an escape, through which the 
water, falling into the lake, h)oks like a cascade. The 
reflection of this on the surface of the lake is curious, 
as the water then seems to be rushing upwards. 

The Miinas Bal may be described on the whole ^ 
a x)retty little lake with clear and transparent water. 

Thence we went by water to the Walar Lake, 
two hours' voyage, passing by the Maharaja’s por 
at Hajan, where there may have been as man’^g 
ponies—a goodly lot. Many of them were of tlj y/i^kand 
and Tibet breeds, which in some cases hadj^^^j^ mixed 
with the Kashmiri. The real ^^^ishmiri 
not numerous, that breed not being good one. 

Kashmiri ponies may be active and 

are thin, weedy, and narrow-chested unlike 

what one would expect of hill ponie^ Maluirjija 

seemed to he desirous of improvin. w procuring 

stallions from Yarkand and La^|^ 
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number of such studs, containing in all about 4,000 or 
5,000 ponies, or even more. They were employed in the 
carriage of baggage and material for troops, and in 
the conveyance of grain, as the iMaluiraja received many 
payments in kind. The best ponies are, however, bred 
not ill the neighbourhood of tlie AValar Lake, but in the 
eastern pan/anas of Daclibinpanl (T.slamab:id) and Ular 
(AV antfjji'ir), fbey abound everywhere, and witli tlie 
rl\ er ioian tbe sole means of carriage to the people, 
there not being such a thing as a wheeled vehicle, or a 
camel, in tlie Kashmir Valley. 

AVe then entered tlie W'alar i^ake, the surface of the 
\\<itci l.)oing' beautilully diversified l)v tbe 
already desciibed. After a short time we came to the 
island, where we stopped to breakfast. It is bcautifullv 
situiited, lint the g'round is nearly all under water and 
^^^*inip\, and that detracts utterly Iroiii its pleasantness. 
TijJ'e are ruins of a Hindu temple of the same era 
as tif otlieis L have nienluiiicd. Its floor being' siip- 
])orted sttuies, is dry, and the building evidently had 
tlie usiK^ '^^^'''"i>ii<-‘idation. '!! here are also the remains 

of a. inosipi'; Sultdn Zaiiudl-Vibidm. 

Alter proceeded onwards, the boatmen 

being an^:iou^^ across the lake before noon, as 

after tliat time ^'’iiul. AV^hen we 

gut into tlie eenti^ lake, the expanse of transpar¬ 

ent water lotikcd V(kV Ihie, fi)r it is ten miles long and 
alient six bread. three .'^ides it is surrounded by 

hills, risiiio’ slrai'^lit ^^1^ h'om the edge, and over- 
to]>]>ed by snowy nioiun"^“‘"^" among which, of course, 
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Harmukli stands conspicuous, and after liim Sringa- 
bal. 

Crossing the lake Irotn the island in about two liours, 
we landed at the foot of a fine j^rojecting hilly promon¬ 
tory, known by tlic name ol‘ Jhibii Shakaru’ddm, so called 
alter tl le shrine at the top. The ascent to this takes 
about three-quarters of an hour on horseback. There is 
nothing remarkable in it, but it commands a prospect of 
the entire lake, and the mountains beyond, of which I 
took a sketch, and also one of the best general views of 
the Kashmir Valley. 

Descending in the evening I took a hath in the lake, 
and found that the water was not cold. Our tents were 
pitched for the night on tlie water’s edge in the bay 
under the promontory in a capital position. Tho.se to 
the north and south of it are bad lor this purpose. The 
weather was quiet, ljut during the uiglit little waves 
arose. The boatmen have many stories about tlie vio¬ 
lence of the lake when disturbed by wind or storm. 
A nd it is said tliat ihiujit Singh and liis sister narrowly 
escaped drowning once, when he insisted on crossing it 
in the alternooii. It seems^ to he ’‘\jliivfihHs et frouilto 
a-'ssuryeits muri 

Jn the north-west corjicr of the lake, there opens up 
a long valley, whicli is interesting as being the road to 
Gilgit and Skardil. 

On the whole I consider tluit the Walar Lake Avould 
be a iirst class attraction in any country. Its reflections 
are sometimes fine, but they are lost whenever the sur¬ 
face is rufded by wind, which is very often. lu t^ 
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respect it is inferior to that of Srinagar, where the i*eflec¬ 
tions are almost alwa 3 's lovel}". 

Tuesday, June 2 S///. —Early in tlie morning, which 
was fine though misty, we started by boat for Sopiir, 
having parted from Eiwaii Ivanhayj'ii, whose jurisdiction 
ended at the lake. Sopiir is on the Vitasta, but the 
channels, which are a continuation of the AYalar Lake 
enables one to reach it by water. It is the principal 
place in tliat part of the valley, and was then the head¬ 
quarters of Colonel Lijai Singh, who commanded all 
the Maharaja's troops in Kashmir, including Skardil, 
and was also chief civil ofhcial in one of the divisions 
of Kashmir. Bijai Singh came to meet us in a boat 
about a mile out of SojDiir The town, which contains 
some 1,500 liouscs, is prettil}" situated on both sides 
of the river, the two parts being connected by a bridge 
of the usual style. There is a small fort, and a building 
of rather nice proportions had recently been erected for 
the accommodation of visitors. There were not more 
than three companies of Infantry in the place, and these 
were jiaradcd for our inspection, but they did not look 
well. Tile}* belonged, if I remember rightly, to tlie 
Siiraj Pal tan, and were nearly all Ilajpiits. Their 
muskets were of the old flint kind. 


AVe did not stop at S(Spur, but went on to Baramiila^ 
Bijai Siiigli going with us in the boat. I talked to him 
nearly all the way. He was a native of Akmir, where 
the Chinub debouches from the hills on to the plains, 
and a liajpiit of good family. He was very tall and had 
**^h his arms jiartly disabled from wounds. He said 
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he had been thirty-five years continuously in the service 
of Grulab Singh, and had risen to his present position 
from the rank of air ordinary sijjaht (sepoy). He had 
served in various military capacities at Laliore, and liad 
been a kdrddr or civil official, had been in the expedi¬ 
tions against Chilas beyond the Indus, had commanded 
in the latest expeditions undertaken by the Mali a raj <i 
against Gilgit, and was to command in one then 
being contemplated. He also said that he generally had 
some twelve Hegiments, ranging each from 500 to SOO 
in strength, in Kashmir and Skardii. Two of them 
were his own, that is, he was specially commander of 
them. In his militaiy capacity he was independent 
of Wazir Pannun, but subordinate to him in his civil 
capacity. 

As we went on we passed by the junction of the 
Kiver Pohrii with the Vitasta. This point is a depot 
for timber, chiefly cedar, which the Pohru brings down 
from the hills north-w^est of Kashmir. 

We next reached Buramiila, where the Vitasta issues 
from the valley. This town, which has no beauty to 
recommend it, has about 800 houses, and a small Sikh 
fort. There are also the usual Kashmir manufactures 
and the remains of a terrace ; also a bridge of tlie usual 
style over the river. Its piers are low, and the water 
rushes by them with great velocity. I went down half 
a mile below the town, to observe how the river became 
hemnr<^ in by the hills and no longer navigable owing 
to m^pids. 


/ 
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There is a kind of lime, called f/ach, obtained, from the 
hills near J3arainula, valued for its whiteness, and used 
for whitewasliini; interiors of houses, the papier mdche. 
mauTifacluros, and the like. From this place Bijai 
Sing-h returned to Sdpur. 

In tlie afternoon we started on horseback for the 
Gulinarg’. Iinmediated" after Icavincr Barainilla the 
road began to ascend towards the hills on the south 
side of tlic valle}', and soon wc beg'an to enjoy a beautiful 
view ol the Walar Lake and the western end of the 
valley, 'll .ere were splendid cloud eflects over the land¬ 
scape, but the Iviiag'au l^angcs stood out clear against a 
sk^ that was reddening lor the a]>proaching' evening, 

tMI aiound us and in the spurs of the Fantsal Kunge 
there was an abundance of cedar trees, but tliey were 
all small. As the hill sides Avere black with cedar 
foiests, I laid hoj>ed to see some fine specimens of this 
most noble, pict\ircs(|iu\ uselul and interesting tree j 
but in this I was disappointed, for the tribes were mostly 
young, and those of a greater age seemed stunted, We 
could also sec lu the distance to the west three hills 
famous for tlielr cedar forests, and in this direction 
thm-e toAvered up as Avell the noble mountain of Kaj 
witli its siio^\\ poiilvS. j'\.ljo\'c tlio cccltir woods 
again in our immediate neighbourhood thore rose the 
Aphaiwat iMountain, from the top of Avhich the siioav 
tapered doAvu in long stripes along ravines covered Avith 
iirson cither side, gleaming Avhitc in the afternoon light, 
Foolving to the alar Fake, to the loA\*er part of the 
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valley with the Yita sta winding through it, to the dis¬ 
tant Khagaii Eange, to the mountains ot Kaj Nag and 
Apliarwat in the middle distance, to the cedar forests 
in the foreground, this point proved to be among the 
most picturesque we had seen in the valley. 

We crossed several streams, and found that the Ma¬ 
haraja’s people had imj:)roved the road for us in numer¬ 
ous jdaces, by cutting down jung’le, smoothing' irregu¬ 
larities, and running up temporary wooden bridges. 
We also passed several villages and shrines of the usual 
Kashmir style, beautifully situated. As we neared the 
toot of the Apharwat Hill we left the cedar region and 
came to the uprig'ht fir, the change becoming* especi alb- 
perceptible in the last valley we crossed. After this 
there commenced a sharp ascent through a fir forest 
gloomy with the shades of evening, and about half an 
hour after sunset we reached a tableland, high up 
amidst the forest, called Bapain Bishi, where we halted 
for the night. 

We had started at four o’clock from Barainiila, the dis¬ 
tance thence to Bapam Bislii being about 13 miles. The 
ride was a delightful one, for the road was fair, though 
hilly. The climate at Bapam llishi was coldish, and 
we enjo 3 "ed a bonfire that evening outside the tents. 
The place has some cclehrit}" from being the shrine of a 
Bi.sln saint, named Baba Pavamu’ddin liisln, which 
when abbreviated—so the natives sa}’—becomes B:ipam 
IlisIu, His tomb has some capital wood carving on the 

outside wall or screen, with a kind of star design. 
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Tlierc are no inhabitants beside the Eishi ascetics, who 
have nice wooden houses and a large kitchen, where 
they used to feed travellers and pilgrims ; but they were 
rather down in the world just then, as they only enjoyed 
a portion of the assignment of revenue they had under 
former rulers. 

AVednesday, June 29//^. —Tlie morning was fine, and 
wc had a fine view of the northern snowy peaks of the 
valley in the Ladakh direction, but as the sun rose they 
became obscured in mist. One of them, which I could 
not, however, identify was a noble fellow. 

AVe commenced a tolerably easy ascent through fir 
forests, and after about two miles we came upon beauti- 
I’ul undulating pastures, running south and north. Then 
tui'iiing a corner we came upon another immense pas¬ 
ture running cast and west, and found ourselves on 
the famous Grulmarg. It is au undulating meadow on 
the top of a spur of the Apliarwat Mountain, about 
hah a mile in average breadth and three miles in leno-th. 
Immediately above it is a fir forest, and above that the 
snows of Apharwat, the tapei'ing effect of which I have 
already mentioned. The side of tlie hill is fine, and 
its uppci outline, though covered with snow, is wanting 
ill variety, being one long gentle bend, thus :— 



Gulmarg means the Tlowery Mead, mar^ being a 
common term meaning an upland meadow amono^ the 
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hills, where the Giljars pasture their herds and flocks. 
This particular mary is famous for its flowers, and as 
the snow clears off in the beg^inning of I^Iay the whole 
surface becomes rich red and crimson with them. They 
seem to attain their bloom underneatli the snow and 
display their glory immediately it melts. We were 
told by one man that he had broken off pieces of snow 
and found the flowers already in bloom beneath it! 
They disappear, however, in two or three weeks, partly 
because they die, and partly because animals eat them 
up. When we were there the grass was very rich, and 
there were plenty of wliite and yellow flowers, but no 
red ones; in places, indeed, the colour of the herbage 
appeared to be entirely yellow or white. There were 
also many purple flowers scattered about, and we heard 


that in Autumn tlie whole ground becomes purple. 
Phere were but few wild roses and, I believe, not any 
daisies. The grazing ground is, we were told, the 
richest in all Kashmir, which is saying a great deal for 
it, and is particularly good for cows. The Gulrnarg 
and the Sdnamarg in the liills beyond tlie opposite side 
of the valley are considered the two best watys in Kash¬ 
mir. Tlie former is reserved for the Malianija’s ponies. 
From the meadows there is a beautiful view of the Jlills 
Tlundi I3al, so called from the plant It find {ch ivoriiuu 
iidijbus /), and Knila Sangar, or Potter’s Hill, so named 
from a legend as to a flood in the Walar Lake 


which destroyed a ciU^ 
climbed to this hei^dit 
escaped. 


on its banks, a potter, who 
being the only jjerson wlio 
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When we came to the meadows about nine o clock, 
the snow looked beautiful on all the mountains, but 
soon after ton clouds obscured them, and occasionally 
there was rain. The atmosphere was damp and chilly. 
In the afternoon—the clouds clearing* off I went to 
the lii^^h p'round at the eastern extremity of the mea- 
dow to sketch the Firozpiir Pass, which may be described 
as the central pass leading out of the valle}'" to the 
south. It lies between the Pir Pantsal and Baramula 


Passe ?s, and goes by the Tosha iSIaidan JMountain on to 
Jl'dnchh. It is called after the village of Firozpiir 
situated in the valley at its mouth, where there is, we 
were told, a tower. It looked very well, and down the 
bottom of it there ran what was a glacier of snow in 
the upper part and a rivulet in the lower. The snowy 
heights of Ivnila San gar and Hundi Bal also looked 
well, their bases covered with tirs. I could make out 
the red coloured earth of the former, and thought it, as a 


subject, one of the finest studies of snow and firs, brought 
into immediate juxtaposition, which I had seen in 
tlie valley. Towards the end my sketching was inter¬ 
rupted by a shower, for which, however, I was compen¬ 
sated by the sight of a glorious rainbow afterwards. 

The night was damp and chilly, and we again enjoyed 
a bonfire outside the tents. Tiio altitude of the Gulmarg, 
being about 3,000 feet above the valle}^ accounts for 
the coldness of tlie climate. It is close to the snow in 
summer and is itself covered with it for more than half 


the 3 *ear. At the Padshah Biigh, where we pitched, 
the}' say, and it is cxtremcl}' probable, that the Em- 
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peror Jahangir stayed for several days. A small brook 
runs through the centre of the meadows, on which it is 
said that the Emperor had a boat, but I should doubt 
the story. It should be added that the trees round 
about the Gulmarg are all upright firs, and that there 
are iio cedars. 

Diwan Eanhayya, mentioned before, sent his son up 
to the rnarg to meet us. 

Thursday, 30//^ —The morning was fine, and we 

descended by the Lalpur road to the valley, and saw the 
Eirozpur village in the distance. We passed a low hill 
called Poshkar, on the top of which one of Captain 
Montgoraerie*s survey parties was pitched ; also a similar 
hill with a small fort at the top called Eal Khan’s 
Kila’. In the distance, too, we saw a small hill rising 
in the plain, at the top of which there is a shrine called 
Baba Hanafu’ddin. 

The road was a gradual descent with nothing remark¬ 
able about it, and approaching the village of La’lpai* 
we saw its JcareicOy at the corner of which there was a 
solitary cedar of large proportions. On nearing the 
village of Patan and its kareioa, we passed by some fine 
Hindu ruins similar to those already described. One 
fine pile of masonry survives, which I take to have 
been the sanctum of a temple. From the stones 
and marks of foundations, there must have been an 
extensive set of buildings here. The ruins are massive 
and imposing, and give one the idea of having been 
built at a time when there were giants upon the 
earth. 
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It was about ten o’clock when we ^.rrived at the village 

of Patau, distant about fifteen miles from the Gulmarg, 

and after breakfast we started by boat for Srinagar. 

At first we went through one of those marshes or 

swamps, which are frequent on the banks of the Jhelam 

and are called vambah. They are full of a kind of grass 

with laige leaves and strong stalks, from which reed 

pens are made, and which cause the surface of the 

swamps to look like a green meadow. Such was their 

appearance when I saw them from the Takht-i-Sulai- 
man. 


After going over about a mile of aamhah, we got to 

the h^aiii Canal, and after going up it for a few miles 

we came upon the Vitasta at the village of Shadipilr. 

Opposite this point, as before mentioned, the Little 

Sindh Piver also joins tlic Vitasta, and it is possible to 

go to Srinagar by it, as it Joins the JSTahari Mar, 2 )assing 

throiigli a small lake. \Vc, however, went straight back 

o he city l)y the Vitasta. The afternoon was very fine, 

most of the snowy ranges being perfectly visible, with 

splendid cloud eirocts going al)out. The Harmukh 

2:)ea]vs stood out magnificently, and towards sunset every 

peak in the Kliagan Itange became clear. We reached 

Srinagar by the evening, the boat being dragged against 

the stream with so little motion, that one could write 
and draw. 


Ftuday. .hdy Is/.— The morning: was windy, cloudy 
and tliroatcning ,.ai„ ; b„t., as this was my last oppor¬ 
tunity. I went np to tl.e 'rukht-i-Sulairaan to colour in 
the outline I had taken on tlie previous occasion. 13y 
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ten o’clock the day cleared, and all the mountains on 
the entire circuit of the valley stood out perfectly. On 
tlie whole I had never seen the general view so well, 
and so far was fortunate. The snow was "litterinir 
white, and the mountain sides had a deep though aerial 
violet. On this day; too, the colours of the plain were 
very marked; the rice fields and the marshes were green, 
while the cultivated plateaux had a purihish hue. By 
working* hard all day, I had laid in the colour of nearly 
the whole subject by the evening. I suppose there can 
be few prospects in the world, which combine so many 
elements of the picturesque as this. 

S.\TURDAY, July 2ud ,—In the forenoon I received a 
farewell visit from the Wazir, from Mukhta Shiih the 
shawl merchant, fromGhulamMuhayyu’ddm,and Saifu’l- 
lah. A Nakshbandi Sa^^yid also called. He liad been 
all over Central Asia on deputation from tlie British 
Government. I then looked at several Kashmir ponies 
sent to me for inspection, which were weedy animals, 
with narrow forehead, che.st, back and haunches, and 
thin legs. They had no mark of breeding about them, 
though they might have proved tolerably active. 

In the afternoon we went to see the Maharaja’s mint 
on the banks of the Nahari Mar. The building and the 
whole workshop was very rude. The process of coining 
was as follows :—The silver and the alloy of base metal 


* That is, a Sajyid, or descenclaiit o£ the prophet, -who is 
also a follower of the great Kfiwaja Bahau’ddin Nakshband, who 
died in 1453 a.d. and founded the widespread order of Naksh- 
bandi Sufis, 
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/ere first melted and fused. A piece of the required 
weight was tlien separated, made as nearly round as a 
rough hand could make it, aud struck with a ham¬ 
mer over a die ! Thus was a Eupee, worth about 
10 annas of the East India Company’s money, pro- 

After watching this we went to see the papier mdcM 
work made. Over a wooden framework are laid in layers 
strip after strip of paper gummed togetlier, and over this 
.someyffc/^, the wliite cement already mentioned as being 
hi ought from Earannila. The whole is then put out in 
the sun to dry. It is uovr jjopier vidche, and when quite 
dry IS taken off the framework, and then painted in 
colours, generally with floral devices. The colom-ed 
surface is finally touched up with gold paint and the 
t ling is coinplete.f In this manner inkstands after 
the native iasliioii, and cigar writing cases after the 

English fasliion, are made. The brushes used for paint¬ 
ing are made of cat’s liair. 

Aftei seeing this I Avent to skctcli the bridge and the 
shiine of Shah Hamadan already mentioned. 

Tow aids sunset it came on to thunder, blow'’ and rain, 

and tliongh I had intended to start that evening by 

boat for Islamabad, I could not get off till ten o’clock. 

Tjius w^as passed my hist day at the Capital of 
Ivaslimir. 

Ihe VVazir imd provided the most comfortable of 

!>.>(,■'1 followed to this day at the 

1 a.Kl other mints of the native .states of the PanjiUi. 

t his explanation diffeis soinowbat from the usual one, which 
W'lJJ bo fourid m the introduction. 
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boats for me, in which I dined and slept most pleasantly. 
During* the night it proceeded up stream, generally by 
dragging, and at daybreak I found myself near 
piir. I left the party, with whom I had travelled so 
far, at Srinagar, and returned alone to the plains. 

Sunday, JhJj '^rcl. —I spent the whole day in the boat, 
the motion ol* which was eas}’, so that I coidd read and 
write perfectly well. It was a lovely <lay, and the hills 
all round the valley were white and azure. 

I arrived at Islamabad by four in the afternoon, hav¬ 
ing started at ten the previous niLdit, That evening 
I rode on to Luklibawan, about nine miles on the \ eriniu* 
road. The hills of Amarnath, of the A\hirdwan \hillev, 
and of the Kislit war Kangc could be far better seen 
than from Islamabad, In fact, the afteinoou w'as 
peculiarly splendid, and the recollection of tlie atmo.s- 
phe ric cifect on the landscape can never be cifaced from 
my mind. 

Passing over a rice country with a fair and rid cable 
road I reached Liikhbawan by nightfall and slept there 
that night. The British akhljar-naci:^ or news-writer, 
and Bhola Nath, the Jvdtwal of Srinagar, had accoai- 
panied me so far, and I spent tlio evening in talking to 
the former about Kashmir affairs. Among the things he 
showed me wais a copy of the agreements entered into 
between Gulab Singh and the British liesideut for the 
good government of Kashmir. It would indeed have 
been w'ell for the valley if these had always been acted 
up to. 

Monday, JuIj ^ilt. —Marly in the morning I marched 
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for Y orni%, ])assing over a broken and undulating, but 
fairly wooded and cultivated countiy. This, the u^jper 
end of tlie valley, is far Iiigher and drier and preferable 
in ])oint of climate to the lower, whicli is swamp 3 ’'. It 
must also l)e inucli richer and more productive. 

After j)assing through the large village of Sluihabad, 
we approaclicd the hilts of the Ikinihal Pass, which began 
to assume a dark appearance with a straight horizontal 
outline. M alnut trees were now very abundant, rivulets 
Ircrjuent, and the villages picturesque, 

A I ter goiin>* al)out ten miles, in two liom*s I arrived 
at A’ ennig, which is the reiDuted source of the Yitastii, 
or t’helam lliver, and which was the spot most loved 
by tlio IMuglial Emperors in all Kashmir. At the very 
foot of the Ih'milial Hill there issues a noble fountain, 
built round by the oMugluils and formed into a beauti¬ 
ful ] )ool. Ill sliajio this is a hcctagon, and ma}’ be 
tliirtv vai'ds lonir and as much broad. The water is 
deo[), and Inis the most beautiful colour I ever saw in 
watnr. This colour is verv intense—a mixture of azure 
and nmerald. Still it takes every reflection of the 
surrounding architecture and the trees and hills above 
it, and tlic beauty of such brilliant reflections on a sur- 
lace <»( intense blue is extreme! AVhen the folia^-e of 
tin* bill assumes the red, yellow, and brown tints of 
Autumn the rrileetions are, I am told, jiecnliarly lovely’, 
riiere are little arches round about the pool which are 
li)W, and of brick, faced with stone, even then partly 
torn oil. ddiis old nia-^onrv is covered with weeds and 
weeping grass. The beauty of many of the arches, 
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when I saw them, ijad been defaced by repairs executed 
after the modern fashion, but several of them remained 
intact. Close to the fountain the IMaharaja had built 
a two-storied house, which might be very well in its 
way and convenient to visitors, but situated as it was, 
it sadly detracted from the beauty of the place. I took 
a sketcJi of the scene. 

Tnside one of the arches there is an inscription setting 
foi'th that tlie place was built by the Emperor Jahangir, 
son of Akbar the Great. 

Outside the pool there were many building’s and 

i 

gardens, so far gone that one could not trace tlveir plan 
and design, but there was a peculiarlj^ picturesque air 
about the neighbourhood. The foliage and the waters 

o o 

of these gardens had a dark colour. 


Clo.se to the fountain there is also an apple orchard, 
wl lere Sir Henry Lawrence, and afterwards General 
Nicholson, w’cre encamped, and from out of it there run 
two streams, Avhich join, and which are said to be the 
commencement of the Jhelam or Vitasta. Other foun¬ 
tains dispute with tliis the honour of being the source 
of that river, hut, though these others contribute to it, 
no doubt this is its main .source. The water is cold 
in summer and warm in winter, being never frozen 
over. The climate, even in the summer is cool, nav 
coldish, and is the best by far, I believe, in '' 
whole Kashmir Valley. fl^^ 

Tlie Emperor Jahangir loved Vernag more id ins, and 
spot in his widespread dominions, and when climate is 
self to be dying of palsy, be desired to be ca 
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Piinjab to Vcrnng, but he never reached tlie Pir Pantsul 
Puss and cxjiired at Puliramgul. trul}^ a lovely spot to 
die in. At first his attendants talked of burying him 
at Pajauri, but his wife, the famous Niir Jahan, objected, 
and he Avas caiiicd back to Lahore, where the celebrated 
mausoleum at Shahdara attests the place of his burial. 

Close to this classic fountain tlie Maharaja has built 
a small Hindu temple, and a devotee—a creature covered 
with ashes—sits at tlie water’s edge. This ina}^-appear 
odd in a place made so mucli of by Muhammadans, but 
it is a just vicissitude; for, as its name implies, Vernag 
was sacred to Hindus long before it was ever touched 
b^" the hand of a ^luhammadan. 

Immediately after breakfast I started to ascend to 
tlie ridge of the Banilidl Pass, which I reached in about 
two liours. There is nothing remarkable in this road, 
which is fair ; but from the top one can see over the 
whole Kashmir Valley the lower end fading away in 
extreme distance, though the hills above Srinagar are 
cleai enough. Ibis view must be very imposing to a 
traveller approaching from the plains, and there^’is no 
such view to he liad by any of the other approaclies. 
Ihe da} was cloudless; indeed, I had not seen so cloiid- 
Kss a day since I liud entered tlie Vale of Kashmir. 

qu£*^ Panihal Pass 1 asked my last 

him iicw s-wuitcr regarding Kashmir, gave 

then' if*iC)nial and dismissed him to Srinagar. I'was 
'^ri hdnhn' of IJanihal. 

‘ niaiVj^, European travellers, a proliibi- 
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tion having heen imposed at the request of tlie ^lahanlja. 
I, liOAvever, now returned to the plains hy it, as I had 
been specially invited to do so by him ; so I took one 
good look of the mountains before me, and M as shown 
the tops of the Lunkot and Ladkha Dhar ^Mountains, 
over both of which T was told I must pass. J^unkot 
looked conical, and the Ijadkha Dhar round-headed. 1 
then realized the fact that I had a very stiff march before 
me. 

I commenced to descend from the crest of the pass 
soon after noon by an easy road. Close on my right 
the Sundar Tab stood up handsome!3^ then the ridge of 
the jMahii Pass, and tlien a bold snow^^ hill called Biital 
PIr. Leaving the large village of Banihal on the left, 
after four or live miles I came to the villaire of 

o 

Deogol, where there is a small halting-house built b^- the 
Maharaja. After that the road winds along the steep 
wooded bank of the Banihal stream; but as the stream 
descends much faster than the road, I found myself half 
\vay up the side of a ver^'' steep hill, where the road is 
nothing more than a narrow ledge, and the riding ratlier 
difficult. Some of the hill sides, too, though not rock^'', 
are veiy precipitous. In this wa}' I arrived the 
evening at Manchhalana, a picturesque village close to 
the roaring stream, where the road over the Mahn Pass 
joined that by which I had come. 

The Banihal valley is jirett}^ well cultivated, the 
upper villages being occupied b}’ Xaslmiiri ISIirs, and 
tbe lower ones by the Thakkar caste. The climate is 
much tbe same as that of Kashmir. 
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luESDAY, Jul^ \^th. — Early in the morning I started 
fiom Manchlialuna on liorseback, crossing the Bauihal 
stieam by a temporary wooden bridg'e. Here were some 
large boulders, and further on some of the largest I have 
evei seen. One immense fellow was covered with plants 
and was a very picturesque object. The road followed 
the bank ol the stream, and was only a narrow ledge on 
the steep mountain side, and riding down it was difficult 
and unpleasant. I had scat my favourite pony home 
b^ the 1 ii 1 antsal, as I had to meet the Chinab River, 

V liicli could not then be crossed by animals, and so I 

V as riding one of the IMululrajii’s ponies. 

iVftci about four miles I ])asscd by AVatlandar, where 
there was a small lialting-house, and soon afterwards 
ciossed the stream by a wooden bridge, where it is joined 
by the Rogal stream. Then commenced a steep ascent; 
^ely disagreeable riding, unless one is mounted on a 
fiistiate pony. Surmounting' this, a charming’ valley 
of ills is reached, a deliciously cool jdace, at the bottom 
of \\ Inch 1 OtU s a streamlet. tlie end ol the valley is 
Enirgarhi, a jn’ctty little village at which I stopped 
to take tea, distant about ten miles from IManchha- 
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Ihcii commenced another very steep ascent up the 
Lunkdt Hill, a high-peaked mountain, but at that season 
without snow. Surmounting this I had a very extensive 
view from tlie summit. Looking l>ack I could see straight 
up to the lianihal and !Malui Passes, which seemed 
quite near; looking downwards I could see down to the 
valley of the Chimib—an immense depth—on the 
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opposite side of which was the round-topped luountaiii 
of Ladkha Dhar. Be^^oiid this was Trikuti (three- 
peaked) Devi over Jammiln, and then the distant 
horizon of the plains, I liad never been before on 
any hill from whence I could on the one hand see to 


the plains, and on the other straight to Kashmir. 

After this there commenced the longest and steepest 
descent I ever experienced, extending over ten miles, 
from the top ofLunkot right down to the Chimib. By 
this time I had dismounted from my pony, which had 
got knocked up, and I was carried iimj/fa/fpd/i or sedan. 
Some of my servants were mounted on ponies, but they 
declared they could not ride down the descent, and all 
walked. I think, however, with a good and fresli pony 
one could ride down it. There are no trees on the hill¬ 
side worthy of notice, except one that looked like the 
tu/iy but the Maharaja’s people .said it was not the fu/i 
{cedreJa toona)* By one o’clock we got to the village of 
Bamban on the banks of the Chi nab, a distance of 22 


miles from Manchhalana. The descent was severe 
enough, and the ascent must be a tremendous business 1 
At Bamban I was met b}^ a i/unfshl and some orderlies 


from Jammun, and breakfasted in the haltine-house. 
The climate there is much cooler than in the plains, 
but warmer than that of the upper hills and Kashmir. 

During the afternoon wc crossed our things and people 
over the Chinab, hero called the Chandra-Biiaga. Its 
banks are steep—especially the right bank—and the 
road to the chtkd bridge was notliing more that a ledu’e 
in the perpendicular rock. Tlie vJukd is a kind of sus- 
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pension bridge of- ropes, fastened to the banks by wooden 
stanchions. From tliese ropes, by means of strong 
pliable twigs, many in number, is suspended a seat, to 
which eitlier a man or article is firmly fastened, and then 
the seat and its contents are rapidly drawn across by 
lopes. These ropes are generally of grass, but when¬ 
ever a person of any consequence crosses, ropes of a kind 
of hemp {nan ; hibkom cannabinus) are added. My party 
crossed quite easily, each person taking about a minute 
and a half. No ponies, however, or animals were sent 
over with us. The Chinab here may be a hundred yards 
broad, and is very deep in July, when I crossed. Its 
vast volume of yellowish muddy water dashes along 
tremendously; sometimes eddying in whirlpools, and 
sometimes raging against lofty stones in the bed. 

Immediately after crossing the Cliimib, I set out for 
Bilaut by a ro.ad that began to ascend at once up the 
■side of the opposing range. About here commenced a 
difference in the vegetation. Plantains and mangoes, 
unknown in Kashmir, abounded; apples were raised 
with didiculty, and that only in the Maharaja’s 
gardens. The villages mostly belong to the Tliakkars 
and seem better cared for than in Kashmir. The ascent 
being sharp, I .soon began to got a fine view of the 
valley of the Cliimib, and of the Lunkdt Eancre which 

■s ue neared Bilaut wo got glimpses of the snowy 
ranges beyond and higher th.in the Lunkdt Eange. 

About sunset we reached tlie village of Bilaut, re¬ 
markable for nothing save tlic redness of its soil, which 
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tinges all the water. It lies at the foot of the great 
Ladkha Dliar Mountain, and contains four unimportant 
cedar trees, which wei'e planted some time ago, and 
under which I encamped. Being a thousand feet or 
more above the Chinab, the climate of the village is 
cool and pleasant. In the early night the moon rose 
and lighted up the mountain scene. 

Wednesday, July 6M. —Early in the morning I started 
to ascend the Ladkha Dhar. The ascent is sliarp, pass¬ 
ing through forests of the upright fir. The trees were 
not in a good state. Many were dead and others had 
been burnt up, for here, as elsewhere in the hills, the 


people burn the grass in order to make the young sprouts 
grow, and the trees that stand on the ground get burnt 
also. As the crest was approached, the view of the 
mountains on the opposite side of the Chinab became 
more and more extensive. One after the other the 
snowy hills round Kashmir became apparent. All this 
was towards the north. Eastwards I began to get a 
view of beautiful snowy peaks of the ranges towards 
Chamba, and also of some other very distant ones in the 
same direction, which may have belonged to the great 
Brahma Peaks, some of the finest of the Himalayan 
snowy ranges, but the people about me could not give 
me any information on the point. 

After ascending for about six miles I reached the 
little village of Laru Eari, and after that found in^'self 
on the top of the Eadkha Bhar. Along the top there 
was for about ten or twelve miles a nearl}^ level pastur¬ 
age ground, where Giljars graze their flocks and herds. 
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and which, though long, is nari’ow and winding_in 

most places not more than 100 or 200 yards wide. 

l-he grass is of peculiarly good quality, and the 

buffalos which feed on it yield capital milk. All the 

Giijars from the submontane villages in the Jammun 

District resort hither in the summer months ; in the 

winter, of course, the whole place is covered wdth 
snow'. 

^^cai the village of Laru Dari there is a grassy knoll, 
w hich is about tlie highest point of the mountain, Prom 
this I certainly had one of the finest views I have ever 
in the Himalayas. Dooking nortlnvards most 
of the well-remembered liills of Kashmir at the eastern 
end of the valley w'ere clear to me the Banilial Pass, 
fifty miles aw^ay by road, but looking quite close ; the 
Beautiful Peak (Sunclar Tab), tlie Mahil Pass, the Butal 
Pir, the hack of the Koiisaran Kuthar, and the snowy 
jieaks bctw'een Kashmir and Kishtwar, wdiich I had seen 
from Islamabad, Beyond these again in the extreme 
distance I could see the snow'}' ranges tow'ards Ladakh 
beyond Kashmir, which had been pointed out to me as 
yiir and Sir, W'hen I liad my tir.st view of Kashmir on 
the road between hVliabad and Shupen. Kashmir itself 
lay Idddcn between the hills, but the recollections of 
my first view recurred to me, as I was catching 
these my last glimpses of it, and filled my mind with 
all maimer of emotions. Looking castw'ards I had the 
same view as I have already described of the hills in the 
<hiection of Chamlia. Looking westwards I saw' the 
back of tlie Thrcc-Pcaked Goddess or Trikuti Deh’i, and 
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in the valley between me and that mountain lay tlie 
village of Ijandar, by which tlie lower road runs to 
Jammiin. I was now going by the upper one. Look¬ 
ing southwards behind me, I could see the Jammun 
Hill overhanging the Tavi, which struck me as being a 
lemarkable fact. In short, from this spot I could see 
at once to Jammun and Kashmir, which implies a 
remarkable extent of prospect. Beyond tlie Jammun 

hills a misty horizon indicated the plains of the Pan¬ 
jab ! 

I do not know the exact height of the mountain, but 

I should think it must be 10,000 feet, perliaps more. 

The morning at 7 a.m., though clear for distant hills 

and very favourable for the prospect, was chilly, and there 

was a sliarj) cold "wind with clouds just overhead. It 

may have been more than usually cold that morning 

for the time of year perhaps, but still I should judge 

the climate of the mountain to be colder than that of 
our hill sanataria. 


Then I rode on my pony along the plateau at the toj) 
of the mountain, and could make out, looking eastwards, 
the hills of Doda, where there is a Ibrt; tlie hills of 
Bhadraw'ah^ which are geiiorally somewhat snowy ; 
the ncm*er hills of Sedjadar, the further portion of which,’ 
the Kund Kaplas, had snow on it, and seems to he tlie 
only liill on the left hank of the Cluuab, wliicli is snowy. 
On the top of this hill I was told tliat tlicre was a large 
tank. I could also get an idea ol‘ the r<uite to Pangf 
famous lor cedar Ibrests, and wliere there is a gtjud 
timbei agency of the British Governmcnt. 
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As I went on, tlie clouds began to gather, and to 
throw the nearer parts of the landscape into black 
gloom. The thunder, too, began to roll, and then I saw 
one of the finest storm ellects I have ever seen in the 
hills. !Near me the valley of Landar was in the deepest 
gloom, and looked infinitely deep ; above it the great 
Trikiiti Devi was partly darkened with shadow, and 
})urtly obscured by the falling rain. All this while the 
snowy peaks of Ivashinir, were exquisitel}'' lit up by 
gleams of distant sunshine; tlie nearer peaks glittered, 
and the light became softer and softer as the perspective 
of snow receded. The distant peaks were not only light, 
but glittering ; the nearer lulls were not onlv dark but 
black with gloom : tlie contrast was intense. I had not 
looked on this view long, before it began to rain around 
me, and I had rather a wet march to Chargal, about 
three miles on, wliere there was a wooden hut, in which 
I break fasted by the fireside. At this point there are a 
number of the upright fir trees, and the spot is rather 



Alter breakfast I marched to Sun gal wan about eight 

o o 

miles on, tlio road running along the top of the plateau. 
Here there is a haoJi or reservoir of drinkino' water in 
stone, erected by the aJaluiraja. There are also some 
rude stone figures of Plindu divinities, but the masonrv 
is eoinmon. jMaliaraja Guhib Singh stayed here in camp 
for sonic time Ibr the benefit of the air. 

At Svingalwan my party changed men and horses, and 
1 went on in a hill sedan. It was now about noon, and 
flic climate so far liad been very pleasant, but as I 
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descended rapidly down a tolerably sharp descent in the 
side of the great hill, aa increase of warmth began to be 
felt. Tliere was nothing remarkable in the view, e.vcept 
the Three-peaked Devi, nor did I pass by any place of 
consequence on the road. There were not many trees 
except the cfnr firs. Thus I went on until near sunset, 
when I came to a bdoj;, called after Udham Singh, a 
near relative of the Maharaja Gulali Singh, who had 
built it. From this jioint I could see a broad valley 
intersected by a rocky stream, which divided it into the 
two principal subsidiary valleys, one that of Kiranclii, the 
other Udhampur. In the distance, too, a ..mall hill’fort 
named Kdtli was visible. It is through Kiranclii that 
lower road, which I have already mentioned as ruiinino- 
along the foot of the Ladkha Dhar passes. The conse! 
quence of that place has much diminished since the 
c.stablisliment of Udhampur, which is intended to be 
made the capital of the whole valley. 

At Udham Singh’s bdoll, I was met by the eldest son 
of ■\\ azir Zorawar, who had been sent on from Jamniiin 
to meet me. He was a nice-looking, well-dressed, much- 
bejewelled, gentlemanly man of about 25 years of age, 
and had a considerable retinue. He mounted me on 
a beautiful Ladakhi pony, and we de.scended down a 
sharp stony road to Udhampur. B3' this time the 
climate had quite changed, and the brigl.t evening was 
very hot. I found Udlianipiir to be a newly built place, 
the b/tzdr being laid out broad ami straight. As I 
entered it the evening was closing in, and the people 
were beginning to illuminate in honour of my arrival' 
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The young wazir conducted me to a broad square place 
with green turf, a fine banyan tree, and a tank for rain 
water close by. Here I was presented with cherries 
almost fresh from Kashmir, and with dried apricots and 
currants from Kishtwar, the latter place being within 
the wazh-’s .jurisdiction. After the customary compli¬ 
ments were over I was glad to change my warm clothes, 
which had been so useful that very morning, for white 


clothing. 

TJtlhanipiir is fi very pretty place, the hills all round ■ 
Three-peaked Devi, Ladkha Dhiir, Seojadar. the low hills, 
&c. lookintr very well. The climate, though hot, is 
cooler than that of the plains, and the_ place is said to 

be healthy. 

This day I had marched about 33 miles, having been 


on the move for fourteen hours, 

Thursday, It It .—IMy intention had been to pio- 

ceed in my sedan chair by torchlight during Wednesday 
111^1 it l>iit flj storm oi wind cind ruin pi 6\ exited me* 
However, early about 2 A.^r, I got oll‘, though the 
weather was still threatening. The road was rough 
and iavriin*', and I soon came to a range of low hills, 
after crossing a small stream. The road up these was 
extremely steep and stony, and there weic sevtial 
rofndar fli^dits of stone steps constructed along it. 
However, the toj) was soon reached, where there was a 
bd(,H constructed by a private individual. Troin this 
there was a nice view of the Udhampur Valley, and the 
hills passed over the day beiovc. I thou descended again 
by a very lung lllglit of .-tops—sometimes solidly con- 
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structed, though roughly, and sometimes formed on the 
giej'’ sandstone of the rocks. These works were taken 
in hand by Eaja Dhyan Singh, the celebrated brother 
of Maharaja Gulab Singh, and liad subsequently been 
added to by Wazir Zdrawav. Then, after a considerable 
descent, I came to rather a large stream, which, if at all 
swollen by rain—as is often the case in July—would 
prove a formidable obstacle; but although showers had 
been going about, there was not then enough water in 
it to be troublesome. Again ascending, I soon came to 
the village of Dhansal, about half way between Ud- 
hampur and Jammun. After that, passing by one or 
two more small streams, I got into an cxtremly rough 
country, formed chiefly of grey sandstone. The road \tos 
often hewn thiough the rock, and frequently consisted 
of steps. The marching was troublesome, and by this 
time the day was becoming very hot. A more barren, 
rocky, Salvator Eosa style of country one does not often 
see. Here and there, where there might be a little soil, 
one found a small tank to catch rain water, and a^««yai 
tree at rts side. In this way I got to Man Talao, a 
tank a little larger than usual, with a quantity of water 
dies in it, and a shady banyan over it. Having thus 
marched over a stiff twenty miles, either on foot, pony- 
ack, or in a sedan, and it being now noon, I stojiped 
to dress and have breakfast. From here I had a com¬ 
plete view of the Tavf Eiver, and the town of Jammiiu. 

After breakfast I went on in the sedan, wdth the 
young who had accompanied me all the time 

with his retinue from Udhampiir to Nagrdta, the native 
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village of Wazir Pannun of Kashmir. Here I was met 
by Hiwau Ivirpa Pam, son of the then Prime Minister 
JwalaSahai, on an elephant. I mounted the hauda with 
the 3^oung* Diwan, and we proceeded towards Jammun. 
I had seen Jammun three times before, in 1853 , 1 S 54 , 
and 1 S 5 S. The town stands on a precipitous bank of 
the Tavi Pivor about 300 feet high. On that side 
the ground is stony, and on the land side the approach 
passes through a dense jungle, whicli is kept up for 
purposes of defence. It would be commanded from a 
hill on the opposite side of the river, but that is crowned 
by the Bhau Fort, which lias a pretty strong situation. 
This again, however, could probably be commanded by 
some hills in the rear. The Tavi is not a large river, 
but its Hoods have formed lor them.selves a broad shingly 
bed over lands that were once gardens. The hills 
round Jammun are pretty, and the situation of the 
town is highly picturesque. Indeed, the view from the 
fort—the cit}' and river, with Three*peaked Devi and 
Badkha Dha r in the distance—forms a first rate subject, 
and I once sketched it. The palace and town have 
nothing remarkable about them in point of architecture. 
When, liowcvcr, in the winter a sporting expedition 
issues from it, the gay cavalcade—men, horses, ele¬ 
phants—with the suiToundiiig scenciy make an ex¬ 
tremely ])retty siglit. 

Kear the town Paja ^Mdti Singh of Pilnclili, whose 
oflicials were so civil to me on the road to Kashmir, 
met me also on an elephant, and by the time we reached 
the gates tlie cavalcade was considerable. I was con* 
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ducted to the cantoniiient at one cud of the town, w lioi'e 
I was put up. In the middle of it tlicrc was a lai'i^’e 

lihe a sctrcny but clean and iiicOj and iii tlic 
centre a baradarL Outside tlio gate 1 found two or 
tliree Companies of Infantry drawn up, and two guns 
to fire a salute. By this time tlie climate lelt like the 
ordinary heat of the Indian summer. 

In the evening' I went to jiay my re.spccts to the 
Maharaja, who received me in a separate Hall of 
Audience, budt in the large courtyard outside the palace. 
I had seen him several times before—once at Jammun, 
when I went up as a private visitor in 185:1, and when 
he was heir apparent; once at Gujnit, when lie paid a 
visit to Sir John [Lord] Lawrence, and I then had to go 
to meet him in my capacity as Secretary to the (doveni- 
inentof the Panjab; and once at the end of 1 S 5 S, wlicn 
Sir John Lawrence visited liim as IMaluinija, at' Jam- 
mum I had consequentlj^ had man^^ opj)ortunitics of 
conversing with him. He was at that time about ;l(J or 
32 3 ^ears ol age. Handsome in face, with a very long 
moustache, and a mien indicating high birth. His li'- uro 
was small, and Ids legs inclined to bend outwm-ds, 
but he rode and shot well. On this occasion he received 
me jjnvakd//^ but even then he liad a regiment out, and 
the guns saluted! His son, then a boy of about ten, 
and his principal olficials were with him, and among 
them was Wazir Zdniwar. He Avas very kind and 
coidial, and I began IJ 3 '’ thanking him ver^' warml}' and 
sincerelj^ for the marked kindness and attention I had 
leceived throughout m\' sojourn in his territories. He 
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said that lie liad ordered liis officials to do all tliey could 

to assist me ; on which I assured him that these kind 

orders had Lcen most thoroug^lily obeyed, and that I was 

reallv indebted to each and all of them. I was careful 
%/ 

to explain tins, because they had really been most kind, 
and 1 knew they wei'c anxious that I should tell the 
Mahara ja so. Then he asked me point blank in what 
condition I luid found Ivashmir, and what I tliou"ht of 
its administration. These questions I could not, of 
course, answer c.xactly in such company, but I tried to 
hint delicately that, like all other places, Kashmir would 
henellt by increased care. Tlie IMaharaja said that he 
was conscious of maii}^ defects, and that as soon as he 

■I 

had leisure from affairs at Jammun he would iro to 

O 

Ivaslimir himself and introduce several reforms; adding*, 
that he (elt himself responsible to God for the cave of 
his peojilc [ He then went on to say that Kashmir’s 
population did not increase as much as he had hoped, that 
many of its jicople had emigrated, and that much cul- 
turable land was lying waste. I told him about the 
liei'ons destroying the plane trees in the gardens about 
the Srinagar Lake, and he said he would take care that 
it was ])reventcd. I also told him of the destruction of 
iliiidit ruins, as at Pandrenthan, and this, he said, he 
wmild strictly forbid. 1 asked whether Srinagar City 
could not bo drained and cleaned, and to this he 
answered, that the people did not appreciate conservancy*, 
and til at they would much prefer to be dirty than to be 
at the trouble of cleaning the place. Such is always the 
idea ol a native ruler ! He also said that there had 
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been much scarcity of rain a short time previously, but 
that still there was abundance in Kashmir. He spoke 
of the beauties of the Achhabal Gardens, and his wish 
to restore them. I told him 1 thought the restoration 
of sucli places would be very difficult, as requiring taste, 
skill and labour, and that the best way was to execute, 
cautiously, only such repairs as might be absolutely neces¬ 
sary. Speaking of Jahangir, who did so mucli for Kash¬ 
mir, the Maharaja told me that the Emperor did actually' 
expire at IBahramgul, which must indeed hav'e been a 
beautiful place to die at! After some further conversa¬ 
tion about the fruits and products of Kashmir we 
separated. The Maharaja did not ask me about the 
war, which had then broken out between France and 

Austria, but his Minister Kirpfi Ihim did, and I explained 
the affair generally to him. 

I returned to my quarters about 9 p.m., and found 
the evening hot. 1 received a visit from Shekh Sauda- 
gar, a native of Sialkot, but chief custodian of the 
political record office of the Maharaja, and said to have 
much influence with his master. He was a quiet man, 
and very self-possessed. 

Fill DAY, July 8///. — Early in the morning I went out 
on an elephant witli Diwan Kirpa Earn, who talked a 
good deal about the former Governors of Kashmir— 
especially of Miyan Singli, and Shekh InnimuMdin. 
Kirpa Earn himself was known to have been the best 
of them all. He said there was a great famine in the 
Sikli times, in which thousands of Kashmiris emigrated 
and the shawl manufacture suflered greatly, and that 
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the vallc}'^ had by 110 means recovei’ed from the shock, 
when the country was made over to Gulab Singh. 
He also said that the records of Ills office would show 
a great revival of the shawl trade since then, and 
that there were now (in 1859) 0,000 families engaged 
in it. 

After breakfast I went over to the palace to show 
my drawings to the Maharaja, who seemed quite to 
understand them, and to follow the representation of 
the diilerent places. He understood also the panoramic 
sketch I had taken from the Takht-i-Sulainian, and 
said that he had l.)een made aware of what I had been 
doing from the daily reports of my movements, whicli 
lie had received from Ins officials. He then showed 
me some exquisite specimens of loom-made shawls— 
the very best that could be made. The dilfereuce be¬ 
tween these and the ordinaiy Kashmir specimens was 
great. I was also shown some very fine shawls worked 
by the hand. The Mali anija iurther si lowed me a new 
Hall of Audience, which lie was building, and wliich 
I had seen when \ was at Janimiiii belbre. I then 
returned to my quarters. 

In the alternoon I went again to bid the Mahfiraja 
farewell. He told me that he was endeavoiiriim’ to 

o 

improve the judicial s\stoni, and that he had doctors 
of Hindu and iSluhamiuadaii Law employed in the 
work. He also gave me an interesting account of his 
winter life in Kashmir, where he had spent two winters. 
He used, he said, to w'^car grass boots to protect his 
feet from the snow, somotiiuos living in a It a mam ^ or 
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apartment with warm water all round, and soinotimcs 
carrying' about Ins person a Jcnn^n, or small case ol’ 
charcoal fire. The Srinagar Lake was frozen nearh' 
all over, and then the wild duck shooting liad been 
capital twenty birds falling to one sliot. He also 
said that, though he was a native of the lower hills, 
the climate of the ^^alley had agreed with him. 1 

ound up the interview by again expressing mv great 
obligations to himself and his officials, and he replied 
that it gave him great satisfaction to be able to show 
civility to English officers ; adding emphalicall)^ that 
he wished to be considered in fidelity and loyalty as 
belonging to the English ! 

I then started in a palanc|uin for Gujranwal:i, tlieu 
within the limits of my oivn jurisdiction as Commis¬ 
sioner of Lull ore. 

I had thus sjient only three days and nights on 
the journey between the Eaniluil Pass and Jainmun, 
travelling all the da 3 ’s and resting at night. This is 
as quick a journe}" as could be jicrformed b}' a ])ost 
couiiei', and 1 suppose no traveller ever did it more 
quickly. I was forced into this rapidity* b}' the exigen¬ 
cies of 1113 ^ leave of absence, wliich obliged me to be 
within my own jurisdiction by the 8 th July, and 1 was 
able to accomplish it only by tlic assistance I had re¬ 
ceived from the JMahanijffs officers. 

J-he Efinilial Itoute is mucli shorter tlian the Pfr 
1 antsiil into ICaslimir, but it is far inferior to it in 
interest, as it has only two points of great beaut 3 ' ^ 
summits of Lunkofc and Ladka Lhar. In the nei‘>-h- 
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bourliood of the Chandra-Bhilgil Eiver, too, it is difiB- 
cult and distressing to travellers. 

Tims I went to Kashmir, saw the Valle}', and came 
hack acain between the Sth of June and the 8th of July, 

o 

IS 50 , durini]: one month’s leave of absence ! 


DIARY OF A JOURNEY 

ISTO 

JAMMUN AND KASHMIR 

Between 9tli April and 5th Mat, 1871. 


ITINERARY FROM LAHORE 


Sunday, 9tli April 

! Sialkot • . . . 

. tJG 

IMonday, lOth 

J J 

Janimun . 

. 27 

Tuesday, 11th 


Dhansiil . . . 

. 16 

Wednesday, 12th 

}» 

Kiranchi .... 

A fj 

Thursday, 13 th 

? J 

Mir ..... 

9 

Friday, 14 th 


llcllti » . , _ ^ 


Saturday, 15th 

n 

Landar .... 

S 

Sunday, 16th 

7 » 

Ramhan .... 

17 

Monday, 17th 

15 

Ramsu .... 

. 12 

Tuesday, ISth 

35 

halt . 

^ A 


Wednesday, 19 th 

5 5 

Banilial 

* • 

11 

Thursday, 20th 

55 

Yerna<r 

. 10 

Friday, 21st 

55 

Srinag-ar (boat and road) . 

, 52 

Saturday, 22nd 

55 

Shalmar Gardens (boat) 

. 10 

Sunday, 23rd 

) 5 

Srinagar (boat) 

. lo 

^londay, 24tli 

5 5 

SIiakaruMdin’s Slirinc (boat) 

. 27 

Tuesday, 25t}i 

35 

Srinagar (boat) 

. 27 

AVednesdaj, 2Gih 

53 

IslJimabad (boat) 


Thursdaj', 27th 

53 

halt ..... 


Friday, 28th 

5 5 

Banilial .... 

. 27 

Saturday, 29th 

5 > 

Ramban .... 

'2l> 


5 1 






5 » 








tj 


5 5 






? 1 


1 ? 




> 1 


11 


»> 
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Sunday, 30tli April 
Jlonday, 1st. 

Tuesday, 2nd ,, 

AVednesday, 3rd ,, 

Thursday, -l-th ,, 

Friday, 5th ,, 


Laru Lari. 
Suniralwan 

o 

Udhampur 
Janiniun . 
halt . 
Lahore 




14 miles. 




j* 


3'hc outward joui-ney lo Srinagar was effected hy the stages 
usually adojitcd, and the homeward journey was tsuhstantially 
that follow ed <*n the previous occasion, hut in a more leisurely 


manner. 


Eastkk Sunday, jlprit 1S71*—I reached Lahore, 

hv train from Allahabad sliortly before daybreak, 
lu'oceoded to .join —, and then attended service at 
Church. 

After church, Gliulam ’Ah Shall, specially deputed b}* 
the ^ralniraja of Jamnuin and Kashmir, came to see me. 
hdiis native gentleman was high in the jiulicial service at 
dammiin, and had seen stirring times in the old Sikh 
tlays, as lie had lieon in com])any with the Lawrences 
on various occasions. As might ho expected, he had 
tliat quiet tact and good external demeanour which 
<]i'NtinLi'nishes men of Ids class in India. 

In the cvenlm'- we started from Lahore for Slalkot in 
ilie Maharaja’s carriage, and reached our destination, 
sixty odd miles oil', hy melalhal road, at daybreak the 

4 4 K, 

following morning, 'riiore we met Diwan Kirjai Ihim, 
the principal ndnisler of the Maharaja, wlu) had charge 
ol lli(' revenue, political and general deiiartments. I 
also saw Ids iather, dwala Salnii, an old friend, and 
fonnerlv Diwiin to tlie ^Maharaja (lulal) Sim>‘h. ITc was 

v ft" ^ 

stdl, though old and shaky, didng some work as icazh' 
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of the country round Jammiin, but had resigned the 
Dfwanship in favour of his son. 

i\IoNDAV, ylpril \QfIt. —^Ve readied Jainmun in the 
evening, driving in a carriage from Sialkot as before, 
but along an unmetalled road, in company with the 
IVIinistei Kirpa Ram, Xhe j\Iiyan, or lieir apparent, 
came out to meet us at the crossing over the River Tavi 
and the elephants and horsemen, as they crossed after 
sunset partly by torchlight, formed a pretty sight. The 
Maharaja himself came out to meet us at the city gate, 
e nent straight to a new house on the river bank, 
i^c>tliing paiticular hajipened that evening’j the 
conversation with the Mahanija being of a purely for¬ 
mal and complimentary character. I found the City of 
Jammiin miicli enlarged since I had last seen it, several 
new streets having been built. 

Close to our quarters there was a little house, wherein 
a ‘‘Jh'ofessor Ruchwaldy, Plinigariau Wizard’* was 
accommodated. This gentleman had come in the hope 
that the Mali a raj a would order ’* an entertainment and 
]jc i foimance. 3jut JPi.s Highness having' Ijcen recently 
< heated by some Italian impostors, did not fancy the 
Hungtiiian ! I lie way in wliicli strolling’ and roving’ 
Pluropean artistes victimize Native Cliicfs is often very 
had. ibis “ Professor begged me to recommend him 
to the i\laliai aj;i, but I, of course, declinetl to do so. 

1 Lj.sUAi, jtpril Wdt .—Jlie early morning’ view from 
the verandah of our quarters was very jiiett^g over the 
steep banks of the river parted into rivulets in a rocky 
bed, on to tlie 13hau Port opposite. 
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After breakfast I went to pay the Mah. Iruja a visit, 
which Ilis Hifflmess returned in the afternoon, but 

o 

nothing particular passed at these interviews. 

In the evening X went out with Divvan ICirpa l^am, 
on an elephant to see the view of the place from the 
river, whose steep bank crowned with buildings was 
finely reflected in the water. The Diwan spoke with 
some bitterness and indignation at his master having 
been suspected, by some sections of English opinion 
in India, of being accessory to the murder of Hayward, 


the traveller.*''' 

INI—■ and I went to dine in the Mah«iraja’s palace, and 
saw all the new' rooms and decorations. We dined 
alone, and after dinner repaired to the court 3 *ard where 
the Maharaja received ns. XMicre was a display' of fire¬ 
works, and a nheh (dance). 

At midnight we started in hangalas^ a sort jhdnpan 
or sedan, borne by bearers iVoni the Maharaj:i’s own 
ostabllsliment, for Dliansal. X'hc road was veiy uneven, 
wild and rock 3 % but the night was cool. 

X\h:!)Ni-si>AY, Jpr'tl X'lfh — Soon after sunrise we ar¬ 
rived at Dhansiil, and put up in a rest house belonging 
to the jMaharaja, and found the weather hot, but not 
oi)pressive. The surrounding scenery was not remark¬ 
able, exeejiting that we had a very line and complete 
view ol the Triktiti (riirce-peaked) Devt ^Mountain— 
truly a vast })iie. Of the many views I have seen of 
that Wfll-knovvn hill, this is the bfst. Eeyoud it, in 

11 V \v:is iinii'iU-r(Hl ill Y;isin, tlic' nnlors of 51ir AVrtU, 

bull ut' (I:iur Hulniian, I'ulor of I'hitral, in Julv, l^'7o. 
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the distance, a portion of the Konsar snowy hills was 
visible. 

M. — was not at all well this day, and so we did not 
set out for Kiranchi till the afternoon, and then in 
j/td)ijjd/ts, descending to a stream witli fine rocky banks. 
The road after this runs right up a hill, and then dips 
into a Yalle 3 % and so on alternately to Kiranchi. The 
roadway was horribly rough and unpleasant. We 
reached Kiranchi at midnight, where the climate is 
apparently cool, but not at all cold. M.— went on 
nine miles to Mir during the night, being anxious to 
push on to a cool locality; but I stopped at Kiranchi 
to sleep in a small tent, intending to ride on to Mii* 
in the morning. 

The two first marches from Jammiin to Kiranclii 
towards the Banihal Pass are the worst in the whole 
route—rough, rocky, and hot ! 

TimRSDAY, April 13^/.—I started before sunrise from 
Kiranchi on horseback, and found the road rouirhish. 
but not difficult. The weather was cloudy, and got 
cooler as I neared Kart on the crest of a range of hills. 
On reaching it, there was a fine view, despite clouds, and 
T could see right on to the snowy ranges to the south¬ 
east of Kashmir, and also on to the Ladkha Dhiir Hills. 
From this point, wliich is the demarcation, vlrtuallv, 
between the lower hills and the main ranges—the 
boundar}^ in fact, between the montane and submontane 
regions—Mir village and halting house were clearly 

j\.s far as Laru Lari this route varies from tlio one proviouslv' 
described. 
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visible. From Tviriinclii to Kart is about seven miles, 
and tbcncc on to Mir bouse t^vo miles. 

The (lay was dark and rainy, and the climate now 
quite cool, and I chan-ed cool clothing for Avarm. I 
Avas told that rain usually falls in the spring on the 
north side of the crest. 

Friday, JprU M M.—The weather Avas still rainy, and 
Avc halted at ]\lir, as — was l‘ar IVom Avell. 

In the afternoon tin' Aveathcr cleared, and I Avent out 
for a Avalk. Xear sunset there Avas a fine distant vicAv 
of the Kdnsar I tills, Avith their three beautiful peaks, 
covered Avith evidently perpetual snoAv, and forming 
part of the south-east boundary of Kashmir. 

I here observed the postal arrangements of the Ma¬ 
li ;ii‘aja*.s OoA'erninent on the Banihal route. At CA^'Ciy 
measured Emdisli mile there is a runner station or chatikL 
The runners carry a daily mail, besides express packets 
frequently despatclied ; the postal line extending, from 
Jammun to Srinagar. They go at a capital pace over 
all roads—often rough and steep ones—and in all 
AV eat hers. 

The heavers kindly furnished by the ^Maharaja, as 
above-mentioned, to carrv M- —- ^vere of his oavu estab- 
llshmcnt. AVe iound that they Averc paid Its. 10 a 
month, besides food, and came cbicfl}' from the Chamba 
Hills. They Averc strong and elUcient men. 

Satuhd.vv, AprU 15M.—The Aveatherhad noAv cleared, 
and M. — was happily much better ; so in the alternoon 
AVC marclicd for Jj;iiuuir or Lundri. The climate Avas 
iioAv verv cool, but still one could feel the sun. The 
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road was quite rideable for the first three miles, and 
along it we got our first good distant view of the Ivonsar 
Jdills, and then one of tlie Cfuliihgarh snow\' group. 
Then theie was a sharp and rongli descent towards a 
stieani, the rocks in the l>ed oi winch looked \’erv w'^ell. 

After that w'o found a veiy sharji ascent up to Lundri_ 

a small fort wnth a ratlicr picturesque fountain near it. 
We stopped inside the fort, which is situated near the 
spurs running olf from the Ladkha Dhar :\[ountains all 
round us, UMie tops of tliose Avere tipped with snow% 
lumps of wdiich wTre sent dowui to us to regale us at 

O 

dinner. 

Lundri is somewhat shut in, nestling, as it were, in 
the bosom of tlie Ladkha Dluir Mountain, and I sliould 
think that in the middle ol the da 3 ', its atmosphere must 
be close and con lined. The climate, however, w'as 

represented to us as cold, and certainly that niglit it 
w'as so. 


SuNDA'i, April —13efoi*e da^djtreak we set out for 
Laru Lari and iiilaut. The road was rough, with a smart 
ascent right up towards the ridge of the Ladkha Dhar. 
.As wc iicaicd this the rocks and hr forests hccamc vcr\' 
fine. At length we g*aiiied the crest and encountered 
a chilling blast Jresh from tlie snowy reg'ions. 

From this crest, called Lai n Lari, the view^ both nortii 
and south w as veiy remarkable. hooking' northw’’ards 
one could seethe upper valley of the Chinab towards its 
source, though not the river, as that lies so deep dowm in 
its bed. Ifcre are extremely' distant snows—those of 
Chamba—almost a hundred miles oil; and there seemed 
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to be visible vast glaciers with a faint distant glitter- 
in lc, as the sun had not long risen. It was like a 
distant flash of electric light! Looking southwards, 
one saw rigbt down into the shadowy depths of the 
Landar Valley, and then straight on to the Trikuti 
J)evi, which reared up its three dark-purple peaks like 
a triple-headed monster. Beyond this were the low 
sub-montane hills, and the broad sand}" bed of the 
Lavi ; then the steep banks of Jamniiin and its build- 
iiu'-s, dimly visible in the early sunlight; and beyond 
them the interminable plains, iorniing an horizon line 
like that of the ocean. The double view, looking 
mu'111 and south, obtained merely by facing i*ight-about, 
is rpiitc first-rate as a spectacle. 

Tlie Brahma Pe'aks stood up veiy fine, over-topping 
tlie intermediate snowy ranges, of which the Paristan 
was quite close, just across the Chinab Valley. 

Near Lain Lari there is a peak, which is about the 
lilLi’liest point iii the whole Ladkha Dhar Bange. 
Jjikt* most of such ]ioiuts it has patches of snow all 
about it in sjiring ; indeed, that day, there were patches 
all uliout Ijaru Lari itself. Ascending this peak, which 
is the western extremity of the Ladkha Lhar, and 
tberelore nearest to Kashmir, I got a rcall}" superb 
\ iew ol’ the (lulabgarh group of snowy hills, and ot 
the Suudar d'ah, overlooking the Banihal Pass, and 
also of tlie Kdnsar grou]) with its three well-known 
snowy peaks, constituting on the whole one ot the 
best snow views I liave ever seen. 


* qi 


Iho former route is now rejoined 
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After that we descended tlirougli a forest of 
or sarai trees {ahies SmUhicnia) to Bilaut, wliere we 
found the climate warmer, though still cool. 

In the afternoon we marched down to the valley of 
the Clnnab—along, but not unpleasant descent. There 
is here plenty of soil, and but little rock or stone, and on 
the whole it is the best sta'j:e for riding on the whole 
route. That da}" I was lent a capital Badakhsln'uu 
horse to ride. It proved to be one of the best animals 
of that sort that I ever bestrode. 

Troin liuni Ijuri a new road, then recentl}' constructed, 
ran down to a new crossing over the Chinab. On my pre¬ 
vious journey the riv^er had to be crossed by a chtkd bridge 
close to Itainban, but now it was spanned by a regular 
timber bridge four miles above that point. This bridge, 
however, was a crazy structure originally, and whun we 
passed over it, already needed repairs ! 

As we approached the river, it seemed to wind along 
a narrow gorge-ravine of infinite depth. The water was 
of the most exquisite opaque blue-green, with reddisli 
rocks overhanging it. Sometimes it rushed in white- 
waved, i’oaining,seething iiq)ids; sometimes it settled and 
rested in deep dark j^ools. The river-bed was in profound 
shadow, and the snow}" mountain tops were l)athcd iti 
golden light from the setting sun. d'he mellow reful¬ 
gence, and the shades dc profutidiH^ formed a remarkable 
contrast. 

Across the river the road wound along* the bank, and 
here and there it crossed, by small wooden bridges, over 
streamlets with cascades. 
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AVo reached Ihunbaii by nig-htfall, and found the 
oliinate decidedly warmer than at Lundri, but still 
cool. IJouquets from nei^liljouring* gardens were pre¬ 
sented us. I slept at ap. open window, lulled to sleep 
b}* the roai'ing' I'iver. 

]\IoNj>.\v, Jjjr/7 17M.—Karly in the morning we 
started imni loimbaii for liamsu, the AVatlandar of the 
former journal. The road for full four miles skirted the 
rig]it huuk <>( the Cliinab, often uncomfoi'tably near the 
precipitous (‘dge, which made it unpleasant for riding. 
(.Ti'adual! V it got higher and higher above the river, 
^\hich at lengtii lay deep beneaf li us. We then turned 
away Jnun the C’hiiuib and Ibllowed the course of the 
Iiamsii Jii\ er, • the left bank of which was tremendously 
high and steep,and the road, though fairlv well made, was 

precipices for some four 
miles, and railu'r giddy; so the bearers of M. —’s jhufqmn 

had to Ije very eareful and steady. Passing b}'- a 
bciiuliJul cascade W(‘ dese^aided tlie river bed, whicli 
VC CMj.'-sed near anotlier line cascade l.)v a tair wooden 
bridge. IKie the river restecl in a long pool of a sea- 
green colour t)Vcrlinng by trees, which I stopped to sketch, 
jV 11tIlls poinf the river ht/eoincs one series ol ra])ids 
and valiTlails h>r lour miles. Here are rocks Ibliafi^e. 
lusliiiig waters models ol the ])icturesque, reminding 
OIK' torcil)iy ol the 1 lackneyed quotation: “ stern and wild, 
nu'el nnr>e lor a poetic child. The river here in fact 
lonus one long picture gallerv, full of countless “ studies.’' 
that day the water was s\volleii hy rain or snow in the 

“ The Bielihii-i llivei* of tlie maps. 
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upper bills, and was reddish in colour and very cold ; 
and I selected one spot near Diodihol, as especially 
adapted for sketching’, where the stream, passing under 
rocks, seemed as if it issued from a cave. 

The old road from Watlandar to Hamhan used to 
cross over the Lunkdt Hill, and did not pass near 
the river. ^Yhen I came this Ava}' on my previous 
journey*, the ascents and descents proved very tedious 
and distressing; but of recent years tlic jMahanyfi has 
made a new road, Avhich winds round the base of the 
Lunk(5t conical hill, following* mainly the course of the 
river. This is an improvement, for an ascent and 
descent, both in one march or stage, arc avoided, and 
the splendid sceneiy of -some miles of the Eamsii lliver 
is gained. 

The stage from Kamban to Hamsii is a long one, and 

o O ^ 

though only twelve miles in length, it seems to be fully 
sixteen miles or even more ! It is, however, very inter¬ 
esting all tlie Avay. 

We reached Ihunsii in tlic CA^ening, Avhich is a beau¬ 
tiful halting-place ; not veiy hig*li, but embosomed 
amidst rocks and forests. The repose of the spot, broken 
only by sounds of torrents of Aairied distance and Aairied 
cadence is indescribable. Its A^erdurc is perfect, and its 
climate alwa^^s cool, and often cold. Altogether it 
Avould be a lit spot for tlie liome of an artist. 

Tuesuay, April \^th» —M. — being indisposed, avo 
halted here. The early morning Avas AA'^et, but after 
breakfast I Avent out to sketch the place I had marked 
the day before, though the Aveather Avas still A^evy un- 
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settled. Perched as I was on a rock to sketch the 
torrent, I found the dasli and roar of it enough to crack 
my cars, and the proximity of water, cold and fresh 
from snowy regions, made me feel much chilled. Here 
parties of wayfarei's, carrying country produce, with 
their cattle, scores iu number, were putting up for 
the night, in spacious caverns in the gigantic rocks. 

Wednksday, April Idih, —Parly in the morning, which 
was tolerably fine, though there were clouds about, we 
3narched for Pauihal, carried by the Maharaja’s bearers, 
very powerful fellows, and often very handsome too, 
with regular Aryan features. The road ran along the 
wooded l^ank of the stream, till we got to Manchhalana, 
near which we crossed it. In its bed were some wonder- 
lully largo boulders, which I found to be the same as 
those mentioned in my former journal. On the road 
we remarked some deserted haltinj^-urrounds. As we 

O ZD 

ascended the hill above IManclihalaiici, we descried one 
glittering snowy peak, and ascending further saw an¬ 
other peak and then another, till the whole raimc came 
into view for full half of the hoiazon. AVc looked riffht 

O 

on to snows iu really vast masses, and having never 
before seen so large an extent of snow so near, I was 
much struck. It was quite wliito and backed by a deep 
blue sky, the uncovered jiortion of the hills being pur- 
])lish in colour, with fir I’orests here and there. With 
great labour I climbed uj) a grassy precipitous knoll to 
take a vicuv, the Jvashmiri bearers holding me up, and 
seeming to be npjirehensivc of the steepness. Soon 
tlicrc came driving clouds and a cutting wind, and my 
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hands became very chilled, so that I only .just man¬ 
aged to hold my pencil. I now perceived that the 
hills I saw formed the back of the Gulabgarh group. 
As soon as my sketch was tolerably finished, I des¬ 
cended from the knoll, and rejoined the road to Banihal. 

We now went on and found nothing more remark¬ 


able on the road, and after crossing a small stream, 
we got into the Banihal Valle 3 ^ At the halting-house 
we found a guard of honour of Ivashiiiiri troo^^s, and 
Pandit Bhadrinath of the Maharaja's fiscal service 
came out to meet us. Heavy rain and wind came on 


in the afternoon and evenin". 


Thursday, April —It was before dawn when 

Ave prepared to march, and we found the morning 
dark and cloudy; but there was no mist, and the 
near hills were clearly visible. Their aspect, however, 
was sombre. On leaving Banihal, we came at once 
to the head of the Banilial Valley, Avhich is roundish 
in shape, Avith a tolerabl}^ fiat surlace, aud Availed round 
by a grand circumvallation of hills, 2,000 to 3,000 
feet high aboA^e it. The tops of these Avere tipped 
Avith cedar forests, and feathered with snoA\% their 
general hue being a purplisli grey. Tliey form tlie 
Banihal crest, OA^er Avhich is the pass. The A'alley is 
here aa’^cII cultWated, and Ave found the rice fields 
flooded for soAving, irrigation being procured from the 
hill streamlets, along wliich there Avere plenty of willows. 

Beaching the ascent we began to go up it rapidly, 
and I found that tlic road had been much improved 
of late years b}^ the Maharaja. The gradient Avas 
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sliarp, and there were, frequent zigzags, but it was 
still fairl\' ricleablc. The soil being plentiful the ground 
was not very rocky nor stony. Alter a while we got 
a full view of the end of the Banihal Valley and 
the surrounding hills tipped with snow. Above these 
hills tliere soon began to appear peak after peak, 
portions of tlie same grou]) of ( lulabgarh which we liad 
seen so well the day before, and behind tiiese grand 
snows were dark grey clouds. The contrast between 
dark and light was very impressive, and I never savv 
that sort of eflect looking liner. Tlie snows were quite 
clear, too, despite driving clouds ; and the deep valley at 
our feet, covered with flooded rice fields, looked almost 
like a lake. ,L here were rocks close by, but tliey bore no 
marked cliaracteristics, and were only' Just good enough 
to make a loreground. d lie whole view was sombre and 
most impressive, and I stopped to make a- sketch ; but 
could not do mud), as mv hands were so cold, for we 
were now close to the snow level. 

St)on alter this we reached the ridge of the Banihal 
lass, llicre were now driving clouds with intervals of 
sunshine, lor the clouds would lilt and display the 
Kaslimir landscape for awhile, then descend and obscure 
it ijust as if curtains were being raised and let down 
again. One moment mist ; then the curtain rises, and 
tlie sniiliiig plains of Ivashinir with their winding* rivers 
liocome visible, deep Ih-Iow one’s feet. The curtain 
suddenly falls again, and all is comparative darkness ; 
hut in a moment it rises, and a far off group of snowy 
])eaks i.-s \isiblc, with a blue background; then again 
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the curtain falls, and once more it is all darkness. Thus 
it was for some time, and the effect on the e3'C was 
quite fascinating’. The grand, sacred, snow-clad mount 
of Amarnath, distant sojne hfty miles and more, seen 
in this wa3%—a picture in a i'ramework of mist and 
clouds—-had a wonderful appearance. 

We then rode down to Vernag, some live miles distant 
from the pass. There was snow on or about the road 
for the first mile, soon alter passing over which we met 
Wa zir Paiinun, tlie Governor of Ivashmir, who accom¬ 
panied us into Vernag, wliere we arrived about nine in 
the morning. I found the fountain-tank, with its tur¬ 
quoise-emerald water, much the same as when 1 had 
seen it twelve years previousl3\ The old buildings, 
however, bad been much cleared from weeds and rubbish, 
but one nasty little new structure luid been added. 
Most of the fruit trees—apple, plum, and apricot—were 
the same as in former 3'ears, but the3' were now gaiW 
decked with blossoms, 

AVe amused ourselves after arrival 1)3" tlirowing bread 
to the shoals of iish kept in tlie tank, wliose struggles 
over the morsels quite blackened the water. Alter 
breakfast I beyfan a sketcli of the fountain, thouyli the 
weather was cloudy and rain\'. 

In the evening Wazir Pan nun came to see us, and at 
nightfall there was an illumination by c//or lamps, 
formed 1)3" ])lacing oil in small eartliea saucers, fastened 
to a wooden framework all round the circular tank. 
Tl le elfect of the illumination reflected on water was 
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In colour, clearness, and general beauty, the water o 
the Vernag fountain-tank was, I still thought, on 
the wliolc the finest I had yet seen in any climate or 
region. 

Friday, AprU, 21 s/. —Wc halted at Vernag till mid¬ 
day. The morning was very cloudy, with occasional 
gleams of light. I proceeded with iny sketch of the 
fountain during tlie Ibrenoon, which was rather rainy. 
After midday it cleared a little, and we then started for 
Islamabad. 

I ]'ode in comjxiny with the A\"azir Panniin. At first 
there was bright sunsliine, and sparkling brooks and 
streamlets rip[)led in all directions, overhung with 
wee})ing willows and blossoming fruit trees. The air— 
like that of an April day in England—had a freshness 
indescribable, I saw from this point sonic snowy pyra¬ 
midal hills at the eastern end of the Ivashmir Valley, 
called tlu.se of Sumhan and Gdmhaii. Soon, however, 
storm clouds gathered up, and some jiarts of the land- 
sca])e were now briglit, others black with shadow, others 
liall-obscured with mist. . Then rain sot in, lasting for 
a long time, and it was slushy riding in the ploughed 
rice lields, througli which the road now la}'. As we 
approached lsl:nnab;id the weather cleared, and the sur- 
1 on 11 (.11 nhilb ^ partly came out ol‘ the mist. We rode 
through tlio town, which was as squalid as ever, without 
sto})ping, and made straight for the Khana Bal Bridge, 
a mile lielow it, where boats were moored ready loi‘ 
us. 

thie ol these was culled a in which one can 
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dine and sleep. It was handsomely painted, and VA^ 
rowed by a dozen pairs of rowers. Another was a 
jjcirinda or “ flyer/’ rowed by eighteen pairs of rowers, 
and covered in only by a canopy for shade. It was 
altogether lighter than the chdkltiodr. There was a 
rough boat also for the servants. 

I\^hile dinner was being prepared in the chdkhicdry 
M. — and I went a short way up and down stream 
in the jjarinda^ and watched the boats being laden 
with local produce, for this is the navigable head of 
the Jhelain, It was remarkable that we had lunched at 
Vernag, a reputed source of the Jliclain, and were now 
to dine the same day in a boat on its navigable 
waters. A considerable change for one afternoon! Again, 
as the sun set, a snowy group of hills on the northern 
side of the valley stood out, and were clearl}^ reflected 
on the surface of the river, navigated for internal 
commerce. Here was a combination, or rather a juxta¬ 
position, of the picturesque and the practical ! 

After dinner we floated down the stream, sleeping 
the dark hours away, to awake in fresh scenes of glory 
and beauty ! 

During the day, there was an amusing discussion 
about Amarnath Mountain, in the eternal snow, in a 
cavern of \vhich pious Hindus liave a celebrated pilgrim- 
age-resort. Wazir Pannun, being a gentleman of tbc 
old school, said that every year at that spot there were 
Iramed, by supernatural agency, imitations in ice of the 
lin^a, the well-known phallic emblem of the Hindus. 
However, Pandit Bhadrinath, a man of the new school. 
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Avitln'a tinctuL-e of education, said that no doubt tlie Ungas 
were there, as attested yearly by tlie enraptured gaze of 
tliousands of ]nlgriins, but tlie>^ arose from natural 
causes—being sltn pi y icicles assuming a particular form, 
as was the case in many countries. IVindit JBliadrinath^s 
explanation, probably the true one, seemed to cause 
much displeasure to Wazir Pannun. 

Satuuday, .//y/v/ 'I'lnd, — At dawn we went on deck, and 
found ourselves near the base of the Takbt-i-Sulaiman. 
J he morning' ^vas cloudy, with boa\'y masses of vapour 
obscuring tlie distant bills. When we reached the 
Agency House—substantially built by the IMabanija for 
the reception of the Pritisli Agimt in the summer time 
—we Ibund an Infantry Ixogimeiit drawn up to receive 
us. 1 looked along the line and spoke to tlie Kative 
Ollicers, and discovered that the corps had been at the 
h>iege of Delhi! AVazir Panmin, who bad gone on aliead 
ol us during the night, came out to meet us in his own 



Alter breakfast wc went in a pavnida to see the city 
the river being its principal street. It looked vciy well 
when the mist cleared and the snowy mountains came 
into view behind it. The nearer ranges, which had been 
quite free I'rom snow when I had last seen tlie place, 
were now fringed with white, which added much to the 
cflect, I lie minarets of the shrine oi Shah llamadan, 
and more especially those of another shrine, shot up into 
the air with a very picturesque ell’ect. 

AVe next made for the Srinagar Lake, passing throu<^li 
the dams and sluices which regulate the flow of the 
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waters of tlie Jhclam in and out of the lake. I missed 
the water plants and the lilies, which I had admired so 
m ucli when I last saw it. Also the mountains to the 
north did not look so purple and so velvet-green as the}' 
had hefore appeared, and the rochs seemed more hare 
and grey. There, was less water, too, in the lake. 
These clianges, of course, arose from difference of season. 

In time we readied the Nishat ii^h Gardens on tlie 
borders of the Lake, where there was a splendid show of 
lil ac bushes {^ydsiman^, and a plane-tree avenue in i'air 
fbliaije. 


IVe tlien went on to the Shalrnar Gardens. At first 

the afternoon was verv fine: lariro clouds floatiim- across 

the azure, and reflected outlie i>‘las,sv surface of the water* 

*/ 

Afterwards tlie breeze fVesheued, and the lake became 
covered with little waves, and then all became quiet 
again. It was late in the afternoon when*we reached 
the Shalrnar Gardens, and I found tliat the gardens, ter¬ 
races, artificial cascades, and summer-houses had been 
inucli repaired since I had last seen them. Some harm, 
liowevcr, had been done by tasteless renovation. The 
fountains and waterworks were set into full play in our 
honour. 

After going round the place we dined in the hdradari 
or principal summer-house, and decided to sta}' the night 
there. After dinner, Wazir Ikinnuu joined ns from 
Srinag-ar, and there were illuminations and fireworks in 
the gardens, arrd /idck inside the the archi¬ 

tecture of which is one of the best .specimens of the 
Mughal Ai't. The pillars and arches, of black smooth 
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stone from tlic neighbouring liills, are quite superb, and 
I never saw any tiling finer in its way. 

Sunday, April 23/v/. —Tiic morning was bright and 
almost cloudless. The gardens presented a remarkable 
combination of beauties; black marble architecture ; 
waler of a tremulous surface, 3'et bearing reflections ; a 
smooth yet glittering cascade; masses of purple rock 
with .snow on a precipitous surface; plane trees of light 
green foliage with delicate grey trunks ; shrubs and 
lilac blossoms in rich profusion ; and over all a sky of 
deep blue ! Almost all the elements of a perfect land¬ 
scape were thus present together ! 


After breakfast M .— went back to Srinagar, but I 
stayed at the Slialnifir Gardens till tlie afternoon, when 
I followed. Ihe wcatlicr was then superb, the sky and 
mountains being poiTectl}^ reflected in the lake. I 
passed by the Isle of Planes, and was told that the 
buildings tliat once stood tlicre liad been destro^'ed by 
floods in the Sikh times. On tlie way% the summit of 
Blount Harmukh was c :learl3^ visible. 

I was accompanied by the district officer of Srinacrar, 
who was a Kashniiii Paiulit. and liad a lonsr talk with 
him in the boat, chiefly’’ about the IMughal Emperors, 
lie said that Akbnrditl not come iniicli to Ivashmir, and 
thnn only Ibr military or political reasons, but tliat his 
stni Jahangir came* const an tl^^ for licalth and recreation, 
spending about fourteen or fifteen summers in the valley. 
He came generally in the spring by the Pir Pantsal 
route, as soon as the snow sufficiently cleared, and used to 
remain onto the autumn, till the saiiron-llowers {slupufa- 
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i-zafran) appeared, and then went back to the Panjfih 
and Hindustan. His son, the Hin^^eror Shah Jahan, 
also came several times, spending thus four or five 
s^Ti^i^^crs, and adding to most of tlie IMu^hal structures 
^^hich his father had coininenced. The next Emperor 
Aurangzeb hardly came at all. He also showed me a 
point on the border of the lake, where, in Jahangir^s 
days, the guard used to be stationed to watch the pass- 
age by which the ladies of the Xmperial harem used to 
pass to and from the Shalnutr Grardens. 

We then entered the Nahari Mar, and he said that 
tlie bottom 'was paved with stones by ^aiuu'l-^abidin, one 
of the Muhammadan sovereigns of Kaslimfr, before the 
IMug’hal time. He further gave me an account of the 
inundations of the preceding' yeai\ when tlie lake rose so 
as to tliroaton to drown out the City. The Maharaja 
liap2!)ened fortunately to be in tlie j^lace, and in person 
supervised the emergent operations for throwing' up 
embankments to ward off the floods. 


Thus conversing we reached the Agenev House bv 
nightfall, where I dined. After dinner 1 and ]M.— went 
on board a boat to float down the river roiffe to tlie 
AValar Lake, called also tlie TJlar Hal. 

jMcndav, Aprd 24//.— At dawn we got up to see the 
view from tlie boat. The sun was just about to rise, 
and threw a bright orange tint over the snows which 
bounded tlie horizon almost all round. Tlie ran‘>’es at 
tlio eastern end of the Kashmir Valley stood out clear 
against a grey and cloudy sky. 'J'he colour of the snow- 
was most remarkable. 
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AVe wcrs tlicii on the boixlevs of the Wulai* Lake, and 
soon arrived at the lank or island thereon. Here we 
landed and took a look at the remains of the Hindu 
temple and the Muhammadan mosque on it. 

After a while we rowed right across the lake in 
the parinda, sending the cltakhtcar to the village of 
Hiijan. While crossing the lake we had a superb 
view of the Harmukh llange, the snow extending far 
lower down than when I had seen it before. The 
shadow flung by its great snowy peak over the snowy 
flats near it was particularly grand. I, however, 
missed the wonderful water plants, chiefly sinylmro 
nuts, which I had before so much admired, and found 
that they were out of season. The morning breeze 
just hissed the surface of the water, making bright 
lines of ripple across the broad shadows thrown by the 
mountains on the lake. 

In due course we readied the base of the Laba 
Sliakaru’ddiu Hill on the western shore, where we landed 
to Iwealdast al fresco. All the mar^’in of tlic lake 
was Vicre made doep blue by the ins. I at once took 
a sketch of the lake with the Harmukh IJange, and 


that overlookini:>; the pass to Gilgit in tlie background. 
Alter breakfast we embarked again, and reached the 
village of Hajan on the other side of the lake in 
abtmt two hours. Tlie air was quiet and the water 
smooth, but the ]\Iaharaj;i’s people were very anxious 
about the weatlier, though there wore no ominous signs 


whatever i)(*reeptiljle to us. They 
that might at any time spring up 


dreaded the breeze 
after noonday, and 
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lash the broad lake into fury. A number of little boats 

acckZr'" of 

AVe reached Hajan all right soon after midday 
n .e.eare the Maharaja s depots for hill ponies, described 
n my prevmus journal. We found also boats of reallv- 

large size, carrying country produce, .noored here In 

tins quarter the land is said in ^ 

IS, uu lb sdicl to be encroacliinir on the 

lake, and many years ago, Moorcroft, the travdler-so 
they told us—warned the people that in the course of 
a century, the whole lake would be filled up with earth, 
nasmuch as it is at the lower end of the Kashmir Val- 
ej, and is the point of convergence Ibr numerous streams 
all carrying ^-llst quantities of earth in .solution, some’ 
sue . piocess IS no doubt going on. Here, too. the 

contrast of the flat plain and the precipitous mountains 
all lound was observable to great advantage. 

After lunch we again we.it on board the boats, and 

:: :3 " J--J; 5 -.b-neralIy by towing, up stream 

tou.iids> onna<:^ar. AVe liowcvi^r t i i 

, , ^ boon diror<»o{l Iix' -i 

branch of the river to sec the Manas Hal. Tlds lake is 

be of fab Ions depth. M^e saw the Mughal suumier- 
.ou.,eon the bnnk, and at its e.vt.-emity a g. oup of nia.^- 
n.hcent plane trees, I took a sketch of one of them 
As we were coming l.ack across the Jake about sunset 
the sky became stormy, and a stiff chilly h.-ceze su.ldcnlv 
sprang up, when even this little lake broke into wavoi 
like a m.n.uture ocean. The natives rema.ked that it 
uas ju,st the .sort of breeze they so niucii dread on ti.e 
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Walar Lake, “ What must it be at this moment/' they 
said, “ in the great lake close by ? Any boat caught 
there now would be lost inevitably. got back to 

the big boat by dinner time, wlien the storm became so 
bad that we were obliged to stop for a while. About 
ten, however, the weather cleared, and we went on. 

During the afternoon we had an interesting com¬ 
panion in the boat. lie was a native, whom the 
Maharaja had deputed, at the instance of the Panjab 
Government in ISGS, to travel through Lukhara and 
Kokan, and report on what he saw. He was Mihtar 
Shor Singh, aPrahmanof the Rajauri district by caste, 
but a Sikh by persuasion. He told us of his journe}- 
ings, the mode of life in those parts, the jealovisy of 
foreigners on the part of the inhabitants, and the conse¬ 
quent trouldes and dangers to himself, without any 
air of e.xaLTii'eration ; and seemed to be a man well 
selected lor the work. 

Tui-sday, April 2DM.—Early in the morning our boat 
arrived at Srinagar in wet and cloudy weather, in time 
lor us to reach tlie Agency House for breakfast. 

In conversation here, Gliulam ’AH Shall told me that 
he su|)posed that at that date there came annuall}" 
during the season from to 300 European visitors to 
Kashmir, and that they and their ]'icople probably spent 
\q)wards of two A 77 ev of rupees, and thus added to the 
prosperity of the valle},"' He also said that Akbar 

* The veal hc’uvcs for 1871 ■were visitors, including 

families; in all ‘1-72 persons. The lignres began to excooa 20U 
annually alter 18GI. 'Fwo lahhs of I'upees was about what they 
spent. 
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Ah Shah, the district officer in Ladakh, sentenced to 
imprisonment for failing to co-operate in Mr. ("Sir 
Douglas) Forsyth’s e.xpedition to Yarkand, was then 
m the Han Parbat Citadel, and suggested that I should 
see him ; but this I declined to do. 

/ After breakfast M. — went, escorted by Gihulani ’Ali 
f.iah to see the factories for shawls, papier mac/,,' 
inlaid silver work, and cloths made in the city ■ and 

meanwhile I had interviews with several native’rren- 

tlemen. ^ 

The accounts they gave me of the Government and 
the condition of Kashmir, characteristically varied 
greatly, and sometimes were diametrically opposed to 
each other. Some said that everything was bad and 
wrong; that Maharaja Gulab Singh had been a hard 
ru er, that Maharaja Eanbir Singh was no bettor, and 
tliat Wazir Pannun was severe and harsh. Others 
said, on the contrary, tliat there was a great improve¬ 
ment, and that Maharaja Eanbir Singh and his Diwiin 
irpa Earn, 2>aid great attention to affairs. I noted 
these opinions for what they might be worth. 

One Of my visitors, ’Abdii’l-Ghaflur Shah Kakhsbandi, 
a Sa3,yid of family and position, is worth rememberino-. 

e.and his father had autograjih letters from Moorcroft 
Lord Metcalfe, Sir Herbert Edwardes, and other dis¬ 
tinguished Englishmen. He was an independent resi¬ 
dent of Srinagar, and gave me a fair account of all the 

Maharaja’s people. Of Kirpa Earn he spoke most 
favourably. 

In the early afternoon M. — 


and I ascended the 
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Takht-i-Suluimmi, first going through the great poplar 
avenue, planted by one of the Pathiin rulers to make a 
racecourse. Hitherto the day had been wet and cloudy, 
but now the clouds bciran to break, and as we ascended 
the rocky hill, the cloud eilects became superb, black 
masses of vapour overhanging the Hari Par bat. In 
time wo reached the Shankanichar temple on the peak 
of the hill, from whose terraces is to be seen the well- 
known ])auoraniic view of Ivashinir, of which I gave 
a detailed description in my former journal. I shall 
therefore only attempt now to note what struck me as 
fresh or in^'w on tliis occasion. 

The tnonnlains round the Srinagar Lake were 
mostl}" tii)pcd witli snow, and behind them Harmukh 
and the greater snow}’ mountains also became visible 
tor a moment, as the driving clouds swept past. The 
waters of the Srinagar Lake looked (piite black as the 
vaj)Oury masses hung over them ; and the area ot the lake 
itself seemed contracted, as it was the season ol low 
water. Although the distant snowy ranges all round 
the valley wore iVcquently altogether obscured by clouds, 
the landscape of the valley itself was especially rich and 
varied, dappled with sunlight and cloud sh'dows. 
The colouring of distant river, field, and foliage was 
meanwhile not grey, nor misty, but comparatively 
bright . The whole prospect was magiiiriccnt. 

AVe descended from the Takht-i-SuIaimau on horse¬ 
back to IMndrenthan. Its grey ruins stood in the 
middle of water of a peculiarl)- jet-black, clear, gleam¬ 
ing suriace, rcllccting perfectly^ tlic ruins, the water- 
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reeds and rushes, the overhanging plane trees and 
willows, and the purple hills rising U2:> he hind. I 
took a sketcli close to the river-bank where the boats 
were moored. AVe dined on board and were then 
towed up stream quietly" on the way towards 
Islamabad- 

Wednksday, April ^( Sth . —Early in the morning, 
looking out from the boat we saw a really superb ellect 
of snow3^ hills between the 'Alia bad (Pir Pant sal) Pass 
and Xonsar:—brilliant white snow with a blue skv for 
background. The edges of the hills were marked with 
wonderful precision, and could not have been more 
sharplj’ defined—looking as if cut by a magic knife ! 

breakfast time we reached Pijbihara, and much 
admired the craz^' picturesque bridge with trees growing 
out of its wooden piers. The snowy ranges were visible 
through the “ openings " of the bridge—one cannot 
call them arches—and I stopped to make a sketch. 
After breakfast we went on to Kluina Bal near Islama¬ 
bad, and landed near the bridge, quitting* the river. 

AVe then proceeded througli Ishiniabad to Alartand. 
The remains of this wonderful structure—which would 
have never fallen had it not been battered down or 
blown up—looked veiy grand that alternoon, and the 
background 'whichever way one looked, was specially'' 
clear. The valley* of the Jlielam laj' quite flat at the 
feet of the Biinihal and Shiipeii Banges, and its prevail¬ 
ing colour, as seen from the elevated plateau, or karcwa^ 
of Alartand, was purple. This arose from the vast extent 
of ploughed land at this season. 
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Tlic people with us told us Interesting stories about 
tlie ionner greatness of ]\Iartand. In those days, they 
said, there must have been a difficulty about water, 
wliieh was obviated by conducting a canal from the 
hills above the plateau, and by constructing tanks, the 
remains of which are still to be seen. They also told 
us stories of the forcible destruction of the temple b}'' 
Sikandur Butshikan, saying that large bodies of men 
were employed on the wretched work. Gun^^owder was 
used, and faggots were piled up against the walls and 
set on lire, some marks of the firiiiij beinji' still visible. 

Suklni, the Jama’dar, told us that he had escorted 
Sir Hugh Hose (Jjord Strathnairn) over the ruins,, 
wlio expressed great horror at such a place having 
been destroyed by force. 

On our way back to Islamabad after sundowm, the 
snowy peaks of the Konsar llange stood out quite 
black against the fading glow of the sky. We put 
iq) in the rest-house close to the sacred spring of Anat 

N 
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rnriisuAY, jlprd —Early in the morning M.— 

left Ibr Vernag, and I went on to Martand to go on with 
my sketches. Tiio morning was very fine, and I had a 
breezy gallop over the grand plateau on a capital black 
pon V. AVI leii 1 reached the ruins, I began by taking a 
scjiarate outline ineinoraiidum of the Xdnsar Hills for 
a background to my drawing:—three precipitous 
granite peaks, cropping up Irom out a great plateau 
tliickl y snow-clad, beneath which the precipitous hill¬ 
sides were lightly feathered with snow. This done, I be- 
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gau to study the sombre masses of sliadow on tlie north 
side of the ruins, and thus went on drawing till the 
afternoon, by which time the picture was sufliciently 
complete. I then went round to the oi:>posite side ol'the 
building, and stood on the same spot whence I had 
sketched it twelve years before. 13 y that time clouds had 
gatliered u]), tiirowing a gloomy shadow over the whole 
structure, and making a capital contrast of black 
shadowy ruin, and glittering snowy background ; of this 
I took a brief sketcli in colours. I left shortly before 
sunset, easting last lingering looks at the structure, 
whicli, with its own beauty and the beauty of its situa¬ 
tion, forms one of the finest sights I have ever seen in 
any country-, I walked back about four miles to Is¬ 
lamabad, conversing on the way with the native oflicials- 
about me ; one or two of whom had a certain amount 
of liistorical and antiquarian knowledge respecting Kash¬ 
mir, which made their conversation interesting. They 
lecalled the names ol the j)rincipal Kings of the Hindu 
dynasties, and said that the title of the King who built 
the Martund temple, was jMeghbawan, or ‘^Cloud- 
rider ” (Meghavahana).- TJiey spoke also of the ban¬ 
ished glories of Bijbilifira, saying that the lofty si/rrd of 
the temple, razed to the ground by the Muhammadans, 
used at eventide to fling its shadow on Anat Kao* five 
miles off ! The idea is a pretty one, and is, perhaps, 
within the bounds of truth, inasmuch as the Bijbihara 
temple was situated on a plateau of some elevation, 

* MeghavfiLana, bowevei-, belonged to tlie otb Century, 
artaiid is usually ascribed to Lalitaditya of tbo 8th Cent 
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I slept that night at Islamabad. 

Friday, April 2SM-—Early in the morning I marched 
from Islamabad for Vermig, taking a look before starting 
at the Anat Kag, and its smooth waters gliding over 
an artificial dam and under umbrageous trees;—a 
scene I had not seen for twelve years, and remembered 

so well! 

The morning was as bright, clear and cloudless as it 
could be,—the finest, indeed, I had seen in Kashmir. 
Shortly after leaving Islamabad I stopped to take a 
memorandum of the snow}’- range, commencing from 
the Konsar llange in the east to tliose above the Gul- 
niarir in the west. Tlie remarkable feature in this 
part of the mountains was the vast expanse of snow, 
stretching in interminable, undulating plains, and 
looking very deep and solid. I had never seen such 
broad sheets nor such massive folds of snow in Kashmir 
before. It seemed as if the mountains were covered 
with marble drapery, or wrapped in a thick winding- 
sheet of snow. Thus it was as far as the edge of the 
mountain slopes, when the snow suddenly changed its 
flat character and broke into precipitous formations, 
gradually feathering off towards the bottom for three- 
fourths, or at least two-thirds, of the distance down 
the hill sides towards the base of the valley. The 
colouring was also very good:—the snow bright 
orange and the sky amber green. In the centie of the 
''etch was the ’Alisibiid Pass leading to the Fir 
tsal, after which came the hills of Shupen and 

’ Liiman. 


« 

* 
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X*liis done, I toolv lci'i\'e of tlio fff/isddoe of Tsliuiialjjtd 

and gallopped on towards Ycriuig, my black pouy going 

capitally. 'Ihe road was often lined with fruit trees in 
full blossom. 

I passed by Yernag Avitliout stopping*, and made 
stiaight foi the Tjaiiihal l\iss. hen I reached tlic 
lidge I found the horizon still cloudless, and had a 
superb view of the Amarmitli Itange :—tliis being the 
best view of' that range obtainable anywhere. The 
Harmukh Itange also stood out very well, while at tlie 
eastern end of the valley, the Kotlnir and the Somlian 
and Goinhau hills came out very clearl}’, and behind 
these the snowy pyramid of the lirahimi Peak loomed 
in the distance. I do not think, however, tliat Nanga 
Paibat and the Sir and iSlir Peaks arc visible from 
this point; at any rate I did not observe them. 1 took 

* ut tlioUj^h it was noon it was so cold, 
despite the sunshine, that iny shaking- hands could 

liaidl_^ Iiold the pencil. After one o clock clouds hegan 
to gatlier up. 

I lode down to Panilnll in fhe idternoon, and stayed 
theie that night, finding* that JM.-— Iiad marched on to 
Parnsu, In the evening the mountain tops all round 
Panilial weie hatlied in golden hg-lit from the settim** 


sun. 


Satuudav, —Early in the morning I 

marched for Itamsil and caught up IM.— there. On 
^^^3^ ncai iV'Jcinclihalfimi, I looked out for the 
Gulabgarli Pange, wdiich I had sketclied on my w'ay 
up, but found it obscured by clouds. On the other 
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hand I got a sight of some hills, covered with dark fir 
Ibrcsts feathered with snow, and topped with a dome of 
unbroken snow, I took a meinoraiiduiii of the scene. 


At Itainsu about breaki'ast time I joined M. —, and 
after midday we niai chcd on to Ihimban,—stopping on 
the way Ibr an hour, so that I jaight get a second sitting 
at the water-and-rock subject, which I had sketched 
on the way up. I found the water of a greenish, instead 
of a reddisi 1 colour, and much diminished in volume. 
Further on, near the bridge, wc saw the distant cascade in 
full force, but the other and smaller cascade further on 
still, we found to be mucli more of a fine thread than 
on the i)revious occasion. 

Going along the very steep edge of the Ramsii stream 
till it joined the Chimib, and skirting the valley of the 
latter river, — where we had some fine views looking 
up-stream,—-we readied Ihimbau by nightfall. Our 
dinner-table that niglit was covered with bouquets of 
roses from the local Iloyal garden. 

Sunday, 30/^.— Farlyin the morning M,— and 

I marched for Lani Ijarf, but nothinir remarkable was 
to be seen till we got to the Chimib; where, as we began 
to ascend from the bridge, the snowy points at the back 
of tbe Guhi bgarh Ivangc began to come well into sight, 
and as the river valley got deeper and deeper down, the 
extent of the snow became <>'reater and Lrreater. The effect 
of this upon the eye was very iileasing. The river 
assumed all sorts of fine hues;—'Cmcrald green, opaque 
blue and tbe like. I stopped for a short time to take a 
memorandum sketch, while M.— went on. 






Second yottrney. j 3 i 

After a short time I rode on to catcli her up, passing 
by Bilaut, where I got the same Badakshani horse I 
lode on the former occasion. Tie carried me with 
really remarkable spirit and energy up the very steep 
ascent between Bilaut and Lani Lari. After passing 
Bilaut the climate became perceptiblj' colder, and the 
Paristan snowy range began to come into sight. ISTcar 
Larii Lfiri I entered into a wild cypress forest, and tlie 
road was steep and slippery :—in many places indeed 
consisting of steps made b}^ trunks of trees. 

We stopped at Larii Lari in small hill tents, linding 
the climate even at midday ouite cold, with a cliillm*^ 
wind, straight from the snowy regions. Pliere was. 
how^evei, less sno\v about the j^lace tlian "when \ve were 

last there, ddiere were dark sard or sarat {a 6 ies 
Sinifhiana') forests all round us. 

I touched up my sketcli of the Chinab TTiv’cr, and 

in the afternoon went out for a walk with M._along 

the ridge. We had a view both to the north and 
south. On the north were black massive clouds behind 
the Paiistan Itange, which gleamed out white j on tlie 
south the Tiikuti l-)e\’i Hill stood out pur2ile-grey 
against an orange sky. Behind the Devi Hill were lower 
range.s of the most delicate grc3's—some greenish, some 
purplisli—merging into the orange of the sk3\ "flie 
contrasted effect was very striking. 

After dinner we sat outside the tents hy tlie side 
of a blazing bonfire, the Paristan snowy range still 
continuing to gleam out Avhite 113^ the moonli^dit. 
Though the nig]jt was on the whole fine, still there 


i 
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were clouds about, tlireateuing hall:—indeed, many of 
the hills that very afternoon had been either sprinkled 
with hail, or powdered with fine snow, and every now 
and then there were smart gusts and chilling blasts 
of wind. The air, however, was very bracing, and we 
liked it greatly on the whole. 

^Monday, dA/y I sV.—We stopped at Larii Lari to break¬ 
fast. Tlic nioniing was splendidly clear and fine, and 
I took a memorandum sketch of the Paristan Hills, 
irivinir a near view of them, and also coloured in a 
memorandum of the Trikiitf view of the evening 

before. The valley's between ns and this latter hill 
were now in a shadow, having immense depth and 
breadtli. For the distant views on the north the atmo- 
s))here, though briglit, was not so clear as when we were 
last there. The climate was quite cold. 

After breakfast we started to march riirlit aloncr the 
u))per ridge of the Ladkha Dhar, b}” Chfirgul to Sungal 
T>au. As we went aloiur three sides of the horizon were 
huuiuled hv suowv mountains—namely, the Gulabgarh, 
Ikiniluil and l^arist:in groups, the groat Ivislitwar IMoun- 
tains, and the Scojadar Hills t>verlook;ng the Chinaih 
Valley. Tlu'(Miamha Hills are not precisely visible irom 
this ]vunt. The air was deliciouslv IVesli oven at midday, 
and the sky a/au\'. At the eastern knoll of the range i 
sto])pe<l to take a sketch ; after which we went along 
llie lengthened slopes and undulations to Clnirgul, where 
we ohser\'od a line group o[' trees standing on 

vclvelv erass. The herds of biiHaloes, which in the 
summer come from loin*' disiaiice.s to o'l'uze aloiiir this 
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ridge so famous for its grass and pasturage—had onlv 

just began to arrive. Indeed, the snow had but lately 

thawed, and there were patches of it still lying about 
here and there. ^ 

Thus marching we got to Siingal Ban, at tlie southern 

extremity of the ridge, where there is a lar^^e stone 

hdoU or reservoir. This is the place, so well-known for 

its salubi-ity, to which Maharaja Gulab Singh use to 

resort for cliange of air. There is not much to be seen 

from it on the north and east, but on the west there is 

a splendid view of the Galabgarh and the Konsar suowv 

groups, and on the south of tlie plains of Jammun. 

The place must really be airy, as tJie i>erl]ation of air 
from east to west is perfect. 

We encamped here in a fine dark sarai forest, and saw 
a grand sunset. It was cold at night, and we sat out 
alter dinner by tlie side of a blazing bonfire. I was told 
that tlie pasturage in the neighbourhood agrees well with 
buffaloes from the lower hill regions, but not with cattle 
from tlie plains. There was a good view of the Cliiminf 

Valley , and of Sildli Mahadeo, a sacred place in it at a 
reputed source of the Tavi lliver. 

luESDAv, May 2/id .— We stopped at Siingal Ban till 
the alteriioon,and I touched up mysketclies. In tlie early 
morning the view of the Konsar and Guhibgaih snowv 
langes \\a> very clear and fine, especially Just alter sun¬ 
rise. On that morning the cloudless sky was somewhat 
greener, and the snow somewhat more orange in colour 
than usual. 1 lie shadows were broad, seeming to con¬ 
sist of great walls of grey. I took a momovIuaMm of 
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the scene. After breulvfast I went to the top of a knoll 
near onr camp, where there was abundant grass and fir- 
trees all roxind. The view was the same as before, and 
tlierc was a feeling of intense quiet and solitude, broken 


only l)y a pair of eagles Hying about, sometimes swoop¬ 
ing past me, and tlicn perching on the tops of trees. 
Tlic snow view continued fine all the morninir, but 
graduall}" became clouded over as the day advanced. 
After lunch I was very sorrv' to be obliged to march 
to Jammun, as I thought the air, climate and 
scenery capital, quite justifying the high repute of the 
place. 

T started alone on a fine pony lent mo by the Maha- 
rstja, leaving M. — to follow ixext dar. The descent 
commenced shortly after leaving Siingal Ban, and was 
rough in places, but generally quite ridcable. I passed 
several stone tanks b}' the wayside at intervals. Pre¬ 
sently the valley of Udhampur came into view, the last 
part of tlic descent consisting of low stone steps. 

At Udliampnr hnildings wore being constructed by 
the Maharaja to accommodate his family during the 
autumn, as of late years Jammiiu has proved feverish 
at tliat season. Udhampur itself, which stands in the 
centre of tlie same valley as Iviramcln, is reputed to be 
licaltby. It is the head-quarters of a ~f/a' or district 
embracing main^ liill tracts, and has a small hazar. I 
rcaebed it before sunset, and dined in tlie rest-house. 
After dinner I started in a hfui^nJa for Jamnuin. The 
climate was mucli warmer, of eour.se, but it was still cool 
at night, dhe road was very rough and unjxloasant, and 
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sleep in the haiigafa difficult and uneasy. T passed 
Dhansal at midnight, but did not stop there. 

Wkdnesday, jSIay 3 /*^/.—I awoke at dawn, and found 
m3’self at the end of tlie rock3^ ridges, which overlook 
the valle3^ of the Tavi. I was niucli struck by the 
long sandstone slopes :—one unbroken slope seemed 
more than fifty A'ards long*. T mounted a pony at once 
and rode along the level bank of the Tavi, tlie palace- 
crowned lieights of Jammun being visible all the wa\'. 

I Avas met outside the town by the Mi3’jin or Heir 
Apparent/*' and inside the town by the Mahanyji himself. 
I thanked His Highness A^eiy cordially for all the kind- 
ness and hospitality, which we had received during our 
trip to Kashmir. 

I put up in the same house as before, and during the 
dav touched up some of the sketclics I had taken in 
Kashmir. In the afternoon I went to pa3' a Ausit to the 
Maharaja, who Avas general 13' co m muni cat i\'e, and ex¬ 
plained to me the A'avious adininistrath'e divisions of 
his kingdom. After that I went out on an elephant 
with the I)iwan K irpa Hum, and had a good sunset 
view of the plains AA*ith the Chinah lliA*er winding 
through them. 

Tuuksd.ay, 47 //,—Harly in the morning — 

came up, haAung found the last twcnt3^ miles into Jam¬ 
mun A’^er 3 '' rough and uncomfori able marching*. 

I went to see the Bhau Bort, and found that two 
0*11 ns meant lor garrison serAUce had been dragged outside 


00 


the gate to fire a salute. 


Huring the firing one of them 


* Now Maliara 'a Part ah Sinsrli. 
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£^ot ovcrtuvnocl froui tlic vibriitioii. Still tlic aitiller^* 
men seemed tolerably ellicient. Here I got a fine view 
of the City of .Tammiin, with the Tavi River and the 

Trikiiti Devi Hill iir t.l 10 

make out tlie Ivonsar liange, but not the Gulubgarh. 

I took an outline memorandum of the scene. I was 
accompanied by Diwan Kishn Singh, tlic Maharajas 
Secretary in the ]\lilitary Department, 

lioturninf^ liomc by eight o clock, I prepared to 
receive a return visit from the Maharaja. He spoke of 
the annoyance caused him by the English Press, in misre- 
presci iting h is policy, ascribing to him disloyalty to the 
British oanso generally, opposition to British policy in 
Central Asia, and so on ; and was particularly anxious as 
to the reports spread about of his interfering independ¬ 
ent! v with Itussia, or with the A^siatic foreign powers. 
In short he expressed himself as very anxious about the 
estimation in which his Government might be held by 
tlic British Government. 

In the evening I went to see the Maharaja in his 
own palace, and to take leave. During the day I had 
a visit from Mr. Drew, an English gentleman in the 
service of the Alaharsija. He had originally come out 
as a trcoloi^lcal survevor, but had since been employed 
in various civil capacities, being at that time vested with 
the entire civil charge of Ladakh, in order that he might 
see to the entire removal of all indirect restrictions upon 
Cenlral Asian trade in that quarter.'* 

iMr. Drew is tire author of the ouc book that gives a trust- 
^vorthy general account of Kashmir and its geography. He 
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]\Tay ^f/t, "Wg left Janirnun in n, curriugG 
accompanied by Diwiin Kirpii Enm. On the way he 
took out) liis Stciiisiiccil jMcihoh' oJ^ an r ^ uiicl verified 
pipits of it, /Vs miglit ke expected, it seemed to 
be good for modern or statistical purposes, and some¬ 
what defective as regards history and antiquities ; but 
even in these latter respects, it showed some researcli, 
and supplied main facts, though not mucli more.*'’' 
After that we got out the Topographical Survey Mai), 
and verified many names, and amongst otlier thinirs I 
was struck by the situation of Konsar JN^jig' as shown by 
the map. 

In the course of conversation the Diwan described to 
me the exertions ho had made to avert famine in KashmiT 
some six years previously, when Mr. 11 . P. Jenkins was 
British Agent in the Valley. In the autumn early 
snows and frosts had spoiled the rice crop, and it soon 
became evident that there was a short supply of food. 
Wazir Panniln was thouglit to be deiicient in energ3', 
and was recalled to Jammiln, Diwan Kirpa Eam beim** 
sent to administer affairs in Kashmir. His great anxiety 
was to guard all the existing* supplies of grain, so as to 
secure enough for the sowings for the next harvest. 
I his was accomplished w*ith great trouble, and mean- 

entered the service of the Mahanija in 18 G 2 , and retired from it 
ten years later* 

1 lie full title of tins book is GbfIjy 

Kirpit It Wtis pubbslictl in l^SO at tlie Ivoli"i*ijiir Press, 

Laliore. It is in Persian, beautifully lithographed, old and M-I 
pp. foolscap, A copy of it was i:)re.sented last year to the Indian 
Institute, Oxford, by the editor of this volume. 
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v/ltile food was provided for the population partly by 
such meat and vegetables as were procurable from the 
hills, and partly by grain obtained from the plains. 
The people did not much like this change of diet, being 
accustomed to rice, but tho}^ had to submit. Then great 
precautions had to be taken to insure the rice being used 
ibr sowino*, and not for food, and these were so far 
successful tliat in the spring the sowings were effected 
all over the valley. But there still remained anxiety as 
to wliether tlie Ibod—moat, vegetables, fruit, grain from 
other places, and so on—would last till the ne.\t rice 
ci*o]) should be gailiercd in the autumn. Fortunately 
the season proved I'avourahle, and the crop was got in 
fully twent}^ days earlier than usual, and so the danger 
jiassed away without any loss ol life. Such was the 
substance of the Diwaii’s account, which I give for what 
it mav be worth. 

aJ 

AVe arrived at Sialkdt in some three hours from Jam- 
iin'm, where we put up at the Deputy Commissioners 
house. AVhile there the Diwan came to take leave, and 
brought with him a Bengali otHcial in the Maharaja s 
judicial service, who was a graduate of the Calcutta 
I'liiversity, had been cmplo3’cd as Judge of Appeal in 
Kuslinnr, and was now returning to his post there. 

I had a lurther conversation with the Diwiin about 
the revenue system. He said that in the districts 
other than Ivashniir there were money assessments 
of the land tax, settlements being made lor terms 
of’ years, and that in some of the districts the set- 
tlcineiits had expired, but that fresli ones were being 
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made. He also said that in Ivashmii* itself nioiiey 
assessments had been offered to the people, wlio had 
so far availed themselves but little of them. He ad¬ 
mitted that there were numerous objections to the 
S3-stem existing at that time, whcreb}' more than half 
the rice produce—the (tovcrnmont sliaie—was taken 
in kind in eveiy village, and* collected in granaries in 
Srinagar, and then sold by the Government olHcials ! 
Among other things, he acknowledged that this s^'stein 
threw upon the local authorities the regulation of the 
prices of grain, and said that he, for one, would like 
to introduce a change, but tliat there were dilliculties, 
and so on. He further spoke strongl^’^ of his master’s 
desire to encourage external commerce and pc^pular 
education. 

That evening M,— and I started together from 
Sialkot b^'' carriage for Laliort^, which wo reached the 
following morning, in company with Ghulam ’Ali 
Shah, who took leave of us shortly afterwards. 

Thus successfully terminated my second trip to Kasli- 
mir, which had lasted just over three weeks, 

Gen ICR.Ml ItEMARKS.—Ill the first ])Uice our week’s 
sojourn in the Hashmir Valle^^ was most fortunate in 
respect of weather. Had wc not been delayed hy M, —ks 
indisposition, and had we arrived according to our pro¬ 
gramme some four da^^s sooner, we should ha.ve just 
dropped in for bad weather, and seen comparatively’' 
little ! As it was, we came in for the fine only. Of 
course, this just made all the difference in the world to 
our sight-seeing, and we saw the valley to great—indeed, 
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to especial—advantage, for we had all the deep colour- 
in cr, the abun<lance of snow, and the storm effects, 
peculiar to sjiring*, combined with the atmospheric 
brightness, and the comparative sunshine of summer. 

Spring is, no doubt, a fine time for seeing Kashmir, pro¬ 
vided ;dwavs that one can sec it at all! The fear is that 
the weather then may be too rough for much sight-seeing 
in a sliort time, though it is in the intervals between 
the storms that the tinest effects of sky and landscape 
are to he seen. In our case, we had the spring weather 
just rough enough for us to see all these effects perfectly, 
and just fine enough for us to do all the sight-seeing 
completely ! 

Among the many specialities of Kaslimir, the noblest 
is perhaps tlie snow which bounds the valle}", literally 
on the sides. This, of course, is seen particularly well 
at spring-tide, when it is not in patches, or merely 
capping’ or crowning the mountains, or IVinging the 
preci})iocs, or clingiu}^ to the ]>oaks, but seems to he 
spread tliiekly over vast areas b}^ the abundant, even 
the lavisb, hand of‘ Katurc. The eye has not, as it were, 
to seareli for the bits and pieces of the precious glittering 
white, l>at actually revels in unstinted quantities of it. 

Tiie general colouring of the valley, however, though 
deeper perhaps, is less rich and varied in the spring 
than ill the summer. I failed to sec on mv second visit 
tlie velvet turf and tlie luxuriant herbage, wliich I 
reinenibcred to have noticed bclbrc : — esj’ieciall^' on the 
lakes I missed tlie water-plants I had so much admired. 
On the other hand it is in the spring that one sees the 
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flowers of tlie fruit trees—especially of tlie apple, tlie 
plum and the apricot. 

The surface of the Valley is much less green in spring 
than in summer, as all the fields of this highly culti¬ 
vated region are either ploughed or flooded. Ihe neai 
ground thus generally looks either brown or reddish ; 
but at a distance it becomes purple, or purplish gre3'', 
giving a purple aspect to the plains of the Valiev, while 
the flooded fields assume a blue colour, reflected from 
the sky like that of small lakes. The foliage of the 
trees, especially'" of the plane, is in spring rather scanty 

and pale. 

The climate of the Valley is, of course, much fresher 
and colder in the spring than in summer, and on the 
whole much more bracing; but its productions aie seen 


to less advantage. 

From a week*s pleasure trip in Iv^ashmir one cannot 
form anything like an accurate opinion regarding the 
progress of the Government or the condition of the 
people ; and more especially when one happens to be the 
guest of the ruler, it becomes invidious to attempt any 
specific questions. Still, by keeping eyes and ears open 
to what there is, by accident or otherwise, to be seen or 

beard, one can learn a little. 

As regards the revenue there really^ seemed to be 
money'" assessments of tlie land-tax in all the distiicts of 
the Maharaja's kingdom save Kashmir itself ; even there 
the landholders had the option of one if they chose to 
avail themselves of it, which they seldom appeared to do. 
The taking of the Government share of the staple rice 
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crop of Xaslimir in kind no doubt leads to abuses ; on 
the other liand the authorities, who virtually regulated 
prices, seemed to keep them very cheap—vastly cheaper 
than in tlie surrounding territories. This may have ap¬ 
peared convenient to the peoj^tle at the time, but it 
re:dly retarded tlie progress of the Valley. There 
seemed to l)e little or no excise on drugs and spirits 
in the Mah:iriija\s territories, and veiy little drinking. 
The frontier duties, northern and southern, seemed 
to be levied in accordance with the Conventions. That 
tins was really the case on the southern frontier I was 
assured l:)y the native merchants of Sialkot, who were 
Ih'itish subjects, and that it was about to be the case on 
the northern frontier the appointment of j\Ir. Drew to 
tlie charge of Ladiikh appeared to be the best obtainable 


guarantee 


There ce rtalnly seemed to be something of a machin- 
cry for tlic ailininistration of justice ; the higlier Courts 
at Srinagar and at Jammun having native Judges 
trained in Ih itish territory. There were also schools 
and disj)ensaries at the principal places, and the adminis¬ 
trative divisions ot the whole country seemed to have 
boeu care full V arranged. 

1 rom all acc(nints tlie iNIaharMiii attended a good deal 
to Imsiness himself, signed all orders authoriziii'T*’ ex- 
jienuiture liowevcr small, sat frequently in Court, and 
hoard im|iortant criminal tri:ils and cases relating to 
landed ])roperty. .Me had built new Court-rooms for 
tlie disposal of ]>ublic business, and record ofliees also. 
Dacli year he sj>cnt a part of bis time in Jainmiin and a 
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part in Kashmir. His private domestic life seemed to 
be good. He rode out dail^^j and was certainly irce 
I’rom man}'' of the frivolities and vices which l 3 ut too 
often disfigure the private conduct of Oriental Princes. 
Besides his heii% he had two sons, and his officers told 
me that he insisted on their all being respectable in 
their private lives. He was in physical and moral 
energy quite capable of acting on an emergency, though 
he regarded with constant apprehension the reports made 
about his eountiy and his Grovernment by writers in the 
Anirlo-Indian Press. 

Tlie Maharaja and his Ministers were fond of speak¬ 
ing of their police arrangements, and said tliat they had 
veiy little violent crime. Of course I could not myself 
judge of this fact, if it was a fact. In conversation His 
Highness, curiously enough, repeated to me the sub¬ 
stance of theadvdce tendered at more than one Viceroy’s 
Harbar, in order, as he said, to show that he anew Ins 
duty ! He was fond of talking about schemes of irriga¬ 
tion, and the cultivation of the Kashmir Valley was 
under him at least as good as I have ever seen others of 
its sort. From my general observation I should think 
that it had increased, but one cannot be quite sure. I 
felt certain, however, that it must have done so round 
Jainnuin itself, and the town liad liad many streets added 

to it of late years. 

Of course the Maharjija professed himself to be ''a 
tree planted by the British Government,” and scouted 
the idea of his intriguing with llussia. AVhat had he— 
he would say—to hope from llussia? She would prob- 
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abl3'' violently take away from him the kingdom which 
he ruled in peace under England ! He said also, that 
lie quite appreciated the British policy in regard to 
Central Asian trade; and thoiisrh that trade misrht 

o o 

not be very great in quantity, there were, he knew, 
many political advantages in fostering it for the sake 
ol intercommunication between the inhabitants of the 
countries concerned. 


He was fairly well j^osted up in the events of the 
then recent war between German}" and Erance, lamenting 
the injury it had done to the shawl trade of Kashmir. 
He said he had only prevented hundreds of shawl- 
makers and weavers from deserting the land by giving 
them State assistance for their temporary support ! 

hie was not averse to alluding to the services of 
his House at the Siege of Eelhi, and remarked that 
Kashmir was the Paradise of tlie Earth ”—that to 
others a Paradise is only given after death, but that the 
Eritisli Government had given one to him while yet alive! 

His Diwjin Kirpa Pam was a man of considerable 
intelligence, and ambitious of earniii"' a £i'ood admin- 
istrativc repute for his master’s Government. 

J 3 otli the ^Vlaliaraja and tlie people about him seemed 
to liavc a low opinion of tlie courage and fortitude, 
though not of the pi lysiqnc of the Kashmiris, and de- 
claied them to be quite unfit for military service. Phis 
weakness in the national character they attributed to 
tbc fiequciicy of the former revolutions ! In days gone 
b} , they said that the Kashmiris were brave and resolute, 
as Akbar the Great found to liis cost. 


EXTRACTS 

PROM X 

LETTER TO LORD LYTTON, 

From Darjiling, dated 30tei Sei'tember, 1870. 


I note herein in the briefest manner the main points to 
which a traveller to Kashmir should pay attention, il he 
be obliged to make his visit a short one. But it must 
be remembered that the famous Valle}'' has different 
aspects at different seasons. My two visits were made in 
early spring and midsummer ; if the traveller go there in 
autumn—some points will apx^ear differently to him 
than they did to me. 

There are three x)i**Dcix>al entrances to the valley :— 
the Banihiil route from Jammiin, used b}^ persons of 
consequence and friends of the Maharaja; the Pir Pantsal 
route from Bhirabar, which is much the most beautiful, 
and that by which the Emperors of old used to enter, 
being strewed stage by stage with the ruins of the Great 
Mughals ; the Baramula route, running for the most 
pai-t along banks of the Jhelam, and very iinx>ortant 
politically, being free from snow nearly all the year 
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round—wliich the otlicr routes are not—and therefore 
j^racticable for troops. 

Tt the traveller enters by the Banihal route, he as- 
ccmls Jroin the Indian side, and just tops the -crest of 
tlic pass, wlicn suddenly Ivasliiiiir, if tlie weatlier be 
fa\ oiu able, bursts upon him in all its glory:—-the valley 
is at his feet, with its river.s and lakes looking like little 
sil\or streaks ; and beyond it are the grand Himalayan 
snowy groups, of which Amarnath on the east, the 
gieat place of Hindu pilgrimage, is the nearest, and 
Nanga Parbat on the west the fin-thest. I should add 

that a good glass is desirable if all the view is to be 

seen. 

iVsccnding' to tlie valley he should stop at Verna^', 
one of the reputed sources of the Jhelani. It is a circular 
fountain with ]>ccuHarly beautiful colours in the Wiiter— 
azure, turquoise, and emerald—and still it takes reflec¬ 
tions ! If the trees round about have begun to assume 
the autumn russets, their hues will be reflected in it. I 

ha\e alua\s thought \ ernag- to he the very cream of 
Kashmir, 

He will then probably proceed to Islamabad, and 
^laitand close l)y, which the* ruins, grey and 
]>cculiail^ 7 iiassi\e, may be jilaced in the very first 
lank of Hindu remains. The trout view is the flnest 
aiehiti'cturally, but if ho goes round and looks at the 
back A it w with the snowy group of Ivdnsar Kag in the 
distance, the effect is very characteristic of Kashmir. 
In the same iieighbourliood arc the Achlmbal Gardens 
Oi. the iVIuglial period. ^Ihey arc w'orth seeing no 
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douLt, but are second-rate in comparison with the otlier 
sights. 

From Islamabad the traveller can easily drop down 
the Jhclam by boat, passing under the old bridge at 
Fijbihara. Ijooking through any one of the sever al 
openings between its thick heavy wooden piers, he can 
get a strikingly picturesque vista of hills and snowy 
backgrounds. On nearing Srinagar, the capital of Kash¬ 
mir, he passes close to Paudrenthan, a curious little 
Hindu temple built in the middle of a spring-fed tank. 
It is one of the gems of the Valley. 

In Srinagar City the broad high-street is the river 
Jhclam itself, and the traveller’s equipage is a boat 
rowed by half a hundred picturesque oarsmen. And 
what a high-street it is ! Perhaps without its fellow in 
any city in the world for beauty ! Srinagar is as much 
a water city as Venice, or even more so. 

In Srinagar Lake, if the lily of the sun by day and 
the lily of the moon by night are in llower, the traveller 
will see something worth remembering; but the gem 
of the whole lake is the islet of plane trees in the 
middle. On the banks, there are the old plane grove, 
the Nishiit Bagh with its avenues, and the Slialimir 
Gardens, redolent of the memory of the great Mughals 
and one of the mo.st finely situated gardens in all the 
East. The traveller should try and see the play of the 
water-bed from one level to another, and the fountains, 
and also, most particularly, the carved black-stone of 
the principal building. 

In the City he should see the principal mosque, which 
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is of quite an unique st3de and structure. But tlic 
great thing to do, if he can possibly find time, is to as¬ 
cend the Tahht-hSulaiman, only 1,000 feet above tlie level 
of the valle}', and about an hour’s ride up, so as to view 
the panorama of all Kashmir. I have seen all the 
finest panoramic views in Europe, and have never 
found one to compare with this. The horizon is 
hounded all round with snow, with only one or two 
breaks. In the extreme west is the Khaejan Banj^e of 
much celebrit}^ in frontier politics, while Mount Har- 
inukl), 1 G, 00 () and odd feet, is comparative!}^ near, 
forming a grand feature to the north. The Lake and City 
of Srinagar are immediatcl}" below the citadel of Hari 
Parbat, rising up in the midst of them. Tlie Jhelam 
meanders from end to end of the valley, from Vernag to 
Baramula, like a serpent with ganoid ” silvery scales. 
A vast expanse of flat terraced cultivation extends up to 
the base of shadow}’ mountains, some of whose sides are 
clothed with cedar forests. And to all this the erreat 
weather-stained stone blocks of the old Hindu temple 
on the summit of the Takht-i-Sulaiman itself form a fine 
foreground ! 

O 

From Srinagar the traveller should descend the 
Jhelam, and if the weather be clear, the views of Har- 
mukh towering \ip to the north, will be very fine. 
Tlie small lake of Manas I 3 al on the way is hardly worth 
stopping for, and it is better to push on to the Walar 
Lake, a fitting termination to all the sights of Kashmir: 
—a magnificent expanse of water, with overhan(*-iiin' hills 
rising up and up, till the eye reaches the snow ! Some- 
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times the snow is reflected in the water, especially if 
seen from the top of any neigliboui-ino- hillock, while 
the water is so that one seems to ]3enetratc 

witli vision down to unfathomable depths ! And then 
the Avater-i>lants {suiyliaran), if they are out, wliat a 
siglit they are! Here also there is an island, with 
jungle-choked ruins in mid-lake. From its north¬ 
west corner there runs the well-known political lino 
to Gilgit, &c. The traveller will, however, have 
local warnings against not being out on this lake after 
noontide. Indeed, it is always necessary to scan the 
sky carefully before venturing too far from shore, as the 


wind sometimes freshens very 
From the AValar Lake he 
tlu? valley by Caramula along 


suddenly''. 

can easily make exit from 
with the liiver Jhelam. 


If time permits it is as well to ride up to the Gulmar^^ 
a place much frequented by visitors, owing to its cool¬ 
ness in summer. But liere there is not much to see, 
except forests of fir and pine, and, of course, fine views 
over the valley. The speciality of the place is the show 
of countless flowers immediately after the melting of 

snow in spring; but nothing of the sort is visible in 
autumn. 

The Sonamarg to the northwards of Srina<^ar is 

O 

a veiy popular place for tourists, but a trip there and 
back takes several days. Assuming that time is short, 
and the Biinihal route the one Jbllowed, and the pass 
crossed before breakfast, the following programme shows 
how the essential wonders of Kashmir can be seen in 
the smallest number of days. 
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First da}'. Descend to Verniig, and see the place 
lj(‘forc breakfast ; after breakfast inarch by fail 1 iding 
road to Islaniabad, vhx A,chhabal, if desiied. 

Second dav. Visit the :Martand riuns> returning to 
Islamabad. Then take boat on the J he lam down the 
river so as to reach Bijbiliara before nightfall, and see 
the bridge. During the night droj) down the river by 

boat to Srinagar, 

Tliird day. Spend the day at Srinagar, seeing the 
Citv, mosque, citadel, (S:c. 

Fourth day. Cross the Srinagar Lake in a boat, 
see the island, the !^ishat Bagli, and especially the 
Slialmar (.iardens. Stop at this last fbi the night in 
preference to returning to the City. 

Fifth day. Ascend tlio Takht-i-Sulaiman by pony, 
after re-orossing the lake from the Shalmur Gardens. 
Fben descend the bill and visit Pandrentban, returniiig 
to the City, and taking boat down the Jhelam by night, 
so as to be off the AValar Lake by morning. 

Sixth dav. Sec the AValar Luke, and be careful to 

cross it if weather permits. 

Seventh day. tJo on to Barainiila by boat on the 

Jhelam. 

Thus Kashmir can be seen in a week, and that, too, 
liy ladies, as 1 know trom actual trial. It is the means 
of travelling so easil}^ by boat at night that permits 
this. Within tlic valley the only unavoidable march by 
land is that from Vcniag to Islamabad, the navigable 
bead of Jhelam. Of course, the time may very easily 

be lengthened. 
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DIARIES OF TRAYEE 

IN 

SIKKIM IN 1875. 


INTRODUCTIOX. 


The small political area in the ITimalayas called Sikkim 
by Europeans, and variously Dinjing'^ Eijang, and Llio 
by its inhabitants, is divided into two parts, known as 
British and Independent Sikkim. British Sikkim 
forms the western half of the Darjilinn- district of Ben- 
gal, tlie eastern half of which consists of Bamsang' or 
Baling, a tract taken from Bhiitjin in ISGO. It lies 
directly south of Independent Sikkim, being bounded 
on the east by the Tista River and the Jalpaiguri district; 
on the south b^^ the Parniya district, and on the west 
by ^cpal. Independent Sikkim lies to the north of 
the Barjiling district, which forms its entire southern 
boundary, its eastern being the Chumbi Valley belonging 
to Tibet, its northern the Tsang province of Tibet, and 
its western Nepal, Geographically it occuiiies the 
catchment area of the Tista, until that river enters 
British territory ; piul politically it is ruled over by an 
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indigenous Ejyji, under treaty with the British Govern¬ 
ment and tributary' to Tibet. 

Britisli Sikkim consists of two well-defined and 
distinct tracts of country, plain and mountain ; the latter 
rising abrupt!}" out of the plains to 0,()00 and 10,000 feet. 
The mountains are a portion of the outer Himalayas, 
and the plain a portion of tlie Murung or Tarai, the 
great band of forest running along the foot of the 
Himalayas. Independent Sikkim, with an area of 
2,500 square miles is, however, made up entirely of 
mountains, which are spurs running inwards from the 
mighty liounding watersheds, wherein rise the sources 
of the Tistfi and its tributaries ; the deep gorges created 
by tlicse rivers being its only valleys. 

T 1 le ])ivots upon which the mountain systems of 
Sikkim turn are Xaugchanjanga, 28,000 feet, 011 the 
north-west, and Uankya, 23,000 feet, on the north-east; 
and the dividing line is the Tista, which has here a course 
due nortli and south. From Kangchaujanga southwards 
to the plains trends a great spur called tlxc Singlila Baiige, 
forming the western boundary of Sikkim, and including 
in its course the well-known mountains Kuda or Kubra, 
2 1,000, Moil Lopcha and Xanglanamu, 13 , 000 , Phalut 
or Plndalum, 12,000, and Tanglu, 10,000 feet. South- 
eastwards IVom Xaugchanjanga runs a splendid spur 
ending in Blount Tendang, 8,000 feet, and numbering 
among its ])caks Pandini, 22,000, and Xarsing, 19,000 
ieet. This separates the Great Pangit and Tista Pivers. 
Duo east from Xangclianjanga runs a third mighty spur, 
though a comparatively short one, culminating in Mount 
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Tcigclia.ni, 19,000 feet, (xoing round to tlic cast, wg 
find running southwards from Dankya in a more or 
less wandering line past Ngaryam, 17,0t:0, Chola, 
17,000, Gibmochi, 14,000, to Mount Betsu in Bliiitan, 
a long spur, mightier even than the Singlila Eango, and 
called generally the Chola Eange. North, and then 
west, and then south-west of Dankya there is a magni¬ 
ficent ridge of mountains, joining Kangchanjanga and 
Dankya, and including the lofty Chamyamn, ^3,000 
feet. And lastly, due west of Dankya in the direction of 
Chamyamu is the stupendous spur named successively 
lamcham, 21,000, and Kangchanjhail, 23,000 feet. 
Spurs of such size as these are, of course, mountain ranges 
in themselves, and from them inwards trend man}'lesser 
ranges or spurs. Such for instance is the range on 
which IS situated Darjiling itself, 7,000 feet, and iMount 
Sinchal, S,000, and which is rcall}^ a spur starting from 
Mount Tanglu. Similarly the Chamnaku Eange, 12,000 
feet, runs towards the Tistfi from near the Chola Pass, 
The Tista is said usually to rise in tlie Cholamu Lake, 
lying amid the northern spurs of Dankya. It is here 
the Lhachen Eiver receives the waters of the Zeinu, 
which spring from the great heights between Ivang- 
chanjanga and Cliam^^arnu. Eunning southwards along 
a great spur of Kangchanjhail called Changkang, and 
passing IMount lagcliam, it receives the Lliacliang, 
whicli rises off Dankya itself, and follows the opposire 
side of Changkang. After this junction the river fora 
shoit distance is called the Lhachi, till it meets the 
Eangnyong from Kangchanjanga, when it becomes the 
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list:*, and receives successively the Moi'ng from the 
Chola Pass, tlie Pangclm or Pangpa from the Yakla 
and Jelap Passes ; and lastl}’, its largest tributary in 
tliose liills the Great Pang it, which, with its own feeders, 
drains the eastern slopes of the Singlila Range, and the 
^\’ostorn slopes of Pandiin, Parsing, and Ten dan 
Among the lesser rivers to he mentioned liere are the 


Patang straight from Ivangchanjanga itself, the Kulhet 
from the Singlila or Islam pa Pass into Nepal, the Pain- 
man from Phalut, and the Ijittle Pan git from Taufi^lu. 
After receiving the Great Pangit, tlie Tista rolls rapidly 
on tn tlie plains, debouching tlirough the gorge of Siv'ak 
(lola, wlience, as a mig-hty stream it continues its course 
until it finally runs into the Pralimaputra many miles 
away in the Pangpur district. Kvervwhcre in the hills 
it> hauls are precipitous and woll-w'ooded, making it a 
l)oautiful stream, and, with its hackground of hill stretch- 
ing l)ey<nul hill, a grand picture of natural scenery 
rart4\' ti> he witnessed anyw'Iierc. 

In the heights on the borders of Sikkim arc many 

t.iins or lakes, and some of them of considerahle size. 

C-liolamu at 1 / ,000 feet and \ umtso at 10,000 He in 

tlie extreme north at the sources of the Tistii; wdiile iii 

the south-east corner lie the Chola, Chhdkam, Yakla, 

iHi\usa oi Jusa, Aiinyetso and Peduntso, at heig'hts 

varying from 10,000 to 15,000 feet. They are all of 

gnat hoaut\, and liave licen iieserihed in some detail hy 

Sir Joseph Jfooker, in liis Uimulat/fm Journals, hy 

the antlior of the diaries in this volume in his Oriental 
/:\r/jerirnce. 
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The climate of Sikkim varies, of course, greatly as 
regards temperature, since the rivers lie very low, and 
the mountains are exceedingly lofty; but tlie laud is 
blessed (or cursed ?) witli an excessive moisture. It is 
the wettest part of the Himalaya's, and that is sa \ ing a 
good deal ! 'fhe bed of the Tista, which is a lair 
criterion of those of its tributai'ies according to relative 
position, occupies an ever-falling altitude of feet 

at its source to oOO feet where it debouches on to 
the plains, but it is at a low level for a long distance 
into the mountains ; and as the temperature varies 
three degrees or thereabouts with the elevation, there is 
ever^^ variety of vegetation, from that of the tro})ics b^' 
the river-banks to the sterility of eternal snow in the 

Hut everywhere there is rain and siiow 
and oft-recurring fogs. The result of this is that the 
Bikkim hills are thickly' clotlicd witli vegetation Oit tmfh 
aides to 1:2,000 feet, as I'ar up as plants can exist ; 
which renders its gorges feverish and unhealthy, and 
consequently' the dwelling places of the inhabitants are 
genera "y to be found on hill tops and mountain slopes 
beyond the reach of' exhalations from the valleys. Tiiey 
have in this way a beauty of situation that can hardly 
be surpassed anywhere in the world. 

Hounded thus by eternal snows, and being itself a 
land of deep gorges and precipitous mountains, clothed 
with forest and verdure to their very summits, Sik¬ 
kim is a land of* extraordinary beauty’. Sir Joseph 
Hooker, wlio went all over it, say’s, “ There are no flat 
valleys or plains in the whole country’, no lakes or pre¬ 
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cipices of any consequence hdow 12.000 feet, and few or 
no bare slopes, althougl] the latter are uniformly steep. 
Viewed from a distance on the plains of India, Sikkim 
presents the ap]>earance—common to all mountainous 
countries ol consecutive parallel ridges, which run east 
<ind west. Ihese are all wooded, and are backed by a 
bcautllul range of snowy peaks, with occasional breaks 
in the foremost ranges through wliich the rivers de¬ 
bouch. Any view oi the ITimala^'as, especially at a 
distance sulHclent for the remote snowy peaks to be seen 
overtopping the outer ridges is, however, rare from the 
const*iiit deposition ot va 2 >ours over the forest-clad ranges 
dui ing the gicater part of the year, and the haziness of 
the (liy atmosj^here of the jilains in the winter months. 
At the end of the rains, when the south-east monsoon 
lias ceased to blow with constancy, views are obtained 
sometimes Irom a distance of nearly 200 miles. From 
the plains the highest [leaks subtend so small an angle 
that they appear like ^vhito specks very low on the horizon, 
tipping the black lower and outer wooded ranges, which 
always rise out of a belt ol’ haze, and, jirobably from 
the density ot the lower strata of atmosjihere, are never 
set 11 lest tin the visible horizon, Tlie I’emarkable 
lo^\lu^^ oil the horizon ol the whole stupendous mass 
is always a disappointing teature to tiie new comer, 
^^ho cx|iccts to see dazzling' peaks towering in the 
ail. -Vppioatliiiig nearer, the snowy mountains sink 
hthind the \\ootletl ones, long licfore the latter have 
assumed gigantic jirojiortions ; and when they do so, 
thej ajijiLai a sombre, lurid, grey-green mass of vege- 
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tation, with no brighness or variation of colour. There 
is no break in this forest caused by rocks, preci^^iccs or 
cultivation ; some spurs project nearer, and some Yane 3 ''S 
appear to retire further into the heart of the foi'emost 
great chain that shuts out all the countiy be 3 ^oud. 

“ From Darjiling, the appearance of parallel ridges is 
found to be deceptive, and due to the inosculating spurs 
of long tortuous ranges that run north and south 
throughout the whole length of Sikkim, dividing deep 
wooded valle 3 's which form the beds of large rivers. 
The snowy peaks here look like a long east and west 
range of mountains, at an average distance of thirt 3 ' to 
fort 3 '' miles. Advancing into the country, this appear¬ 
ance proves equally deceptive, and the snowy range is 
resolved into isolated peaks situated in the meridional 
ridges ; the snow-clad spurs, projecting east and west, 
crossing one another, and being uniforml 3 '' white, 
appear to connect the peaks into one grand unbroken 
range. The rivers, instead of having their origin in the 
snowy mountains, rise far be 3 ^ond them. Many of their 
sources are upwards of 100 miles in a straiglit line from 
the plains, in a very curious country, loftier hy far in 
mean elevation than the meridional ridges which run 
south from it, 3 'et comparatively bare of snow. This rear¬ 
ward part of the mountain I'egion is Tibet, where all the 
Sikkim, Bhutan, and Nepal rivers rise as small streams, 
increasing in size as they receive the drainage from the 
snow-covered parts of the ridges that bound them in 
their coui’se. Their banks, between 8,000 and 14,000 
feet of elevation, are generally clothed with rliododen- 
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drons, sometimes to the total exclusion of other woody 
vegetation, especial!}" near the snowy mountains, a cool 
temperature and great humidity being the most favour¬ 
able conditions for tlie luxuriant growth of this species.*' 

It is tl lis very plant that adds so much to the beauty 
of the Sikkim heiglits when in full flower, for its 
blossoms arc of unrivalled gorgeousness for colour and 
size. Of this a good deal will be lieard in the diaries; 
and elsewhere the author of them has said, “ the rhodo¬ 
dendron trees are the most beautiful yet discovered. The 
cluster of blossoms may be described in general terms 
as being as large as a man’s head, and the leaves from 
twelve to thirteen inches long. The colouring of the 
flowers is quite superb, sometimes crimson,and sometimes 
alabaster white.” It is interesting also to note here 
that many of the plants of this species to be found in 
English gardens are due to the seeds gathered by Sir 
Joseph Hooker with characteristic energy, even while a 
captive of the Sikkim Eaja ! 

J o return to Sikkim scenery : it has been described 
by jMajor IMorton, once Deputy Commissioner of 
Darjiling, as “indescribably magnificent, tlie view of the 
snowy mountains from tlie heights of Phalut and 
Sahavkiiin in the cold season being one of unsurpassable 
hcaiity. A jagged line ol snow connectinij the two 
highest mountains in the world, Mont Everest and 
Kangchanjanga, dazzles the eye, and while the deep 
silence around impresses itself on the spectator, the 
thick clumps of pine forest, Avitli tlieir wide-spreading 
arms, add a weird solemnity to the scene.” 
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Again, says the writer of the diaries—From the alti¬ 
tude of most parts of mid Sikkim an immense sweep of 
country is beheld. The deep valley of the list;! and its 
afiduents, not more than 2,000 feet above sea level, lie 
below you, and from their depths jmu look up straight 
in one uninterrupted view to the summit of Kang- 
chanjanga ; so that deducting 2,000 from 28,000 you 
have in one sweep of the eye 20,000 feet of mountain 
slope, and that not in one place only, but in many 
places all over Sikkim. These and other circumstances, 
combined with the richness of the vegetation and the 
botanical interest connected therewith, also the many 
kinds of beautiful birds—this mixture of scientific and 
picturesque interest—has rendered Sikkim the desire 
of every one to behold.’’ 

Then, again, up in the heights where lie lakes and 
tarns in the sterile land beyond the reach oi vegetation, 
the country has a superb beauty of its own, arising fioin 
the wonderful hues of the waters, the exquisite tints of 
the distant snows, the magnificent extent ot view every¬ 
where obtainable, and the subdued lighting of the 
atmosphere, than which ** anything more lovely it is 

hard to conceive/’ 

But this land of marvellous scenery has a terrible 
drawback in its weather. The traveller “ has really to 
undergo great hardships. _Lhe mist and laiii aie pio- 
voking be3^ond the power of description. He has to 
march m the wet, to unpack his tent in the wet, to lie 
down to sleep in the wet, to pack up again in the wet ; 
and for hours and sometimes for days together he lives 
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in the wet! ” In the heig'hts the average summer clay 
is this : a iine morning, hut biting cold; a clouded sky 
h}' 10 A.M-, melting into snow by noon ; a dismal after¬ 
noon that makes one “ feel very miserable in tlie even¬ 
ing ”; a clear cold starry midniglit. It will be seen, 
therefore, that Sikkim rejoices in a climate which, 
thongli cxtrernel}" favourable for vegetation, is peculiarly 
rigorous as regards mankind. 

Over the stupendous mountain walls that form the 
actual boundaries of Sikkim are several passes ; but of 
these we need not concern ourselves now with any 
except the most important. In the^ extreme north into 
libet aie tlie JJankya, 18,000, and the Jvang'dalania, 
10,000 feet; and in the south-east are the two important 
passes at about 15,000 feet of Cliola and Yakla into 
the Chumbi Valley of Tibet, and at 12,000 the Jelap 
on the future highroad between India and China via 
Iibct. lo this last leads a regularly ciig'incered road 
from India Dfirjiling, Damsang, and Ecnak. Lastly, 
to the west is the Singlila or Islanipa Pass into Nepal, 
10,000 feet, o^el Avhich the Lorlcha. irruptions into 
Sikkini tit the end of the* last and the conimoncomcnt of 
tlic present century were conducted. 

Pcfbie closing tliis g*eog'raphical sketch it is necessary 
to say soinethiiig of Last Nepal as seen from the 
Singlila Itange in order to adequatol}' explain the 
diaries. Nepal is drained by throe main river systems 
—those of the Gliagni, the Gandak and the Kdsi, all of 
which eventually find their way into the Ganges. The 
most easterly of these is tlie X6si, having seven main 
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tributaries, two of wliicli, tlie JBlnitiii ICosi and tlie 
Aran rise in Tibet far beliind tbe Southern Himalayas, 
Of the feeders of the Ivosi the Tainbar is that which is 
nearest Sikkim, rising, indeed, in the great heights to 
the west of Xangchanjanga, and all its left bank, or 
eastern, ti’ibutaries in the Singlila Xaiige. It is the view 
of their narrow valleys and the mighty ranges across 
them that is visible from the Singlila mountains ; though 
the great heights, such as Mont Everest, 21),0Ul) feet, 
are much further to the west; Everest itself towering 
above the left bank of the Aran at the point where it 
bursts through the Southern Himalayas. Our know¬ 
ledge of this region is entirely dependent on Sir Joseph 
Hooker’s account of his journey thither in lSli>, in 
which is detailed with characteristic fullness and 
accuracy all that a traveller without any previous guide 
could note, but it is not necessary to enter into this 
point further here. 

The population of Independent Sikkim is naturally 
very small, about 5,000 only. Of these, 2,500 are 
Lepchas, 1,000 Eimbus, and 1,500 Ehiitias. The 
Eepchas arc the aborigines of Sikkim, the Limbus are 
immigrants from Eastern Nepal, and the Ehiitiiis Iroin 
Bliutiin, In the Darjiling district is collected a most 
heterogeneous population comprising every class of 
Xepali, aborigines of several parts of the Lower Bengal 
and Assam Hills, and the usual tribes and castes oi the 
neighbouring and even distant portions of India. 
AVith these, however, we need not concern ourselves 
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now, and it will suffice to describe briefly the Lepchas, 
the Limbus, and the Duitiiis. 

The Lepchas are a short but well-built race, Tibetan 
in feat lire, and somewhat in habit, womanish in appear¬ 
ance, and never handsome. They arc moral as things 
the Ilinnilayas, honest as among themselves, 
timid, jieaceful, and fond of ornaments ; naturall\* frank, 
polite, humorous, good natured, open hearted, and free 
handed. The}' are gro.ss ieeders, but indolent, fond of 
cliange, and given to an out-door life ; and are very 
])oor, lor they have no idea of cultivation beyond clear¬ 
ing a spot ol virgin soil, and scraping up its surface with 
the rudest of agricultural implements, repeating the 

])roccss elsewhere as soon us that jiavticular area is 
exhausted. 

I he Limbus are a race of Tibetan origin from parts of 
Lastern hvej)<il, where they once ruled, being dislodged 
with difficulty from their stronghold by the Gorkhas. 
In character tliey arc said to be brave and cruel; but 
they are ol very similar habits to the Lejiclias—with 
wliom they will intermarry, and who call them Cbangs— 
though they ai’e somewhat more slender in appearance* 
JVt the same time the two tribes dill’er altoGfetlier in 

O 

language and dress. 

d'he Lhiitias may be divided into three classes—those 
of I ibet, Sikkim, and ]31iutan. Taking the inhabitants 
of Illnitau IMiarma Lliutias as they arc usually called 
after tlieir spiritual chief the Dharma Eaja—^as the 
typi‘, they are a dark, powertul, finely made race, Tibetan 
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in feature, language, and religion ; but of a veiy un¬ 
pleasing character, being described as vain, rude, inacces¬ 
sible, sulky, quarrelsome, turbulent, cowardly and cruel, 
and grossly immoral and drunken withal. T.heii 
brethren of Sikkim and Tibet especially the lattei 
share their bad qualities in a lesser degree, are fairer, 
and though not so fine in appearance, are more lobust. 
The Bhiitias are more industrious than the Lepchas, 
and, being better cultivators, are in a sense better off. 

On the whole the dwellings of the people in Sikkim, 
though primitive, may be called comfortable. The 
Lepchas, being most skilful woodsmen, will in a very 
short time build tbemselves a hut of hamhoos, much 
after the Burmese fashion, which is watertight and, for 
a Lepcha,* sufficiently warm. As much may he said 
for the Limbus. The houses of the Bhiitias are every¬ 
where to be noted for their superior construction, 
** being built of rubble, stone or clay, of two, tliiee, and 
sometimes four stories. All the floois aie neatly 


hoarded with deal, and on two sides are well constructed 
verandahs, ornamented with carved and x>iihited wood¬ 
work. The workmanshiiD displays considerable skill in 
joinery, the panelling being very good of its kind. The 
roofs are made of shingles of pine, five or six feet in 
length, laid over a framework of wood, and kept in their 
places with stones. Immediately under this roof is a 
store room for dried turnips, grain, &c. ; and the floor 
of this apartment, which is made of concrete clay, forms 
a second roof to the remainder of the house. The gicat 
desideratum is a chimney.” 
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^Ihc excessive poverty of tlie Hajji of Sikkim and, 
from a pecuniary point of view, of his people, is best 
gauged by the two facts that he has no money revenue 
at all, and tliat Ihs revenue in kind, consist!n£r of ao-ri- 
cultural produce and transit duties, is reckoned at about 
a rupee and a half per head of the population, i.e, less bj- 
a great deal than £1,000 a 3"uar ! He has, however, some 
income, for the British Government has given him an 
allowance that has varied a good deal under curi’ent cir¬ 
cumstances, and is now about £1,200 a year! His 
system of government, therefore, though extremely 
intcicsting as an ethnological study, is of necessity as 
primitive as it can well be. The only account of it that 
seems to e.xist is to be found in Mr. Edgar’s Report on 
SiHim and the Tibetan Frontier. The Raja himself is a 
foieignei, i.c, he is a Xibctan residing half the y^ear in 
the Cluinibi Valley, wliich belongs altogether to Tibet, 
and where he has a house. So is his general Minister 
or Diwiln, who is always a near relative. Sir Joseph 
Hooker says that they come of a family “ of just respect¬ 
able extraction ” in Tibet, and that neither the best 
Tibetan families, nor the Chinese commissioners with 
the Dalai and Tashi Lamas consider them worthy of 
notice. However, the Raja is lord of Sikkim, and tliiis 
govcriis it according to Mr. Edgar. “ Tlierc arc twelve 
Kazis,» and several other ollicers of various names, who 
exercise jurisdiction over specific tracts of land. Eacli 
of these ollicers assesses the revenue payable by all the 

" The use of this and other Muhammadan oHicial terms in Ndpdl 
and other Himalayan States is noteworthy, and not well explained. 
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people settled on the lands witliin his jurisdiction, and 
keeps the greater portion for himself, paying over to the 
Eitja a certain fixed contribution. At the same time, 
he 1 las no proprietaiy right in the land, though the 
Xazfs have at least a kind of hereditary title to their 
office. The Kazfs and other officers exercise limited 
civil and criminal jurisdiction within the lands the 
revenue of which they collect, all important cases being 
referred to the Xaja and decided by the ^Minister and 
the Uiwans, who are three in nuniber. 

“ The cultivators have no title to the soil, and a 
man maj" settle down on and cultivate an^^ land he ma}" 
find unoccupied without going thi'oug'li any formality 
whatever, and when once he has occupied the land, no 
one except the Hiija can turn him out. 13ut the Eaja 
can eject him at any time, and if he sliould cease to 
occup 3 ^ the land he would not retain an}" lien upon it. 
Tliere is a kind of tenant right, however, under which 
cultivators are enabled to dispose of unexhausted im¬ 
provements. Thus, a man who has terraced a piece of 
hill-side could not sell the land, but is allowed to sell 
the right of using the terrace. This custom is acknow¬ 
ledged not to be absolutely a right, but more of the 
nature of an indulgence on the part of the Raja, h}" 
whom it was allowed to grow uj) for the sake of 
convenience. 

“ The land is not assessed and pa^^s no revenue. The 
assessment is on the revenue-pa^'er personall}", and in 
theory he is supposed to be allowed the use of the Raja's 
land in order that lie may live and be able to render to 
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tlie Eajci the services which he is hound to do as the 
Ihija's live chattel ; and possibly if the sj^steni were 
carried to theoretical perfection, he would be bound to 
<^ive over to the llaja all the produce of the land—that 
is, all the fruit of his labour, beyond what might be 
actually necessary to support himself and his famil}'. 
In practice the subject is only bound to give a certain 
j)ortioii of his labour, or of the fruit of his labour, to 
tlie State; and when he does not give actual service, 
the amount of his property is roughly assessed, and his 
contribution to the State fixed accordingly ; but such 
an assessment is made without the slightest reference 
to the amount of land occupied by the subject. Tlie 
value of his wives and children, slaves, cattle, furniture, 
vVc., are all taken into account, but not the extent of 
liis fields/’ 

Eegardcd from its ethnological aspect, i\Ir. Edgar 
then shows in his llcport liow widely spread this system 
is in the Indo-Chinese States, in Manipur, JIhiitan, 
Tibet and ]]urma; in lv;ichar, Assam and Nepal. He also 
points out tliat something like it existed in ancient 
Egypt, as indicated in the 47th chapter of Genesis; 
that it pcrhajis underlies the forced labour and Goveni- 
ment monopolies of modern Egypt, and probably also 
some of the land revenue systems of China. As rc^uirds 

i_7 

ancient Egypt, he notes that “just as the land of the 
jiriests ‘ became not Pharaoh’s,’ so in Sikkim the Lamas 
are not bound to labour for tlie Eaja, and ])av no duos 
of any kind, no matter how much land may be cultivated 
by themselves or their bondsmen/’ 
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The historical information obtainable about Sikkim is 

very meagre, and what there was of local record—a very- 
fine MS. kept at Pemyangchi—was destroyed by the 
Gdrkhas during their irruption in 1814. PracticalK- 
no European has ever seriously enquired into tlie history 
of Sikkim, and all that is known is that the Ihija’s 
family came from Tibet and settled at Gantak, where 
about 300 years ago it was represented by one Penchho 
Nainge. At that time a number of monks of the 
Eukpa sect—of which more presentl 3 -—left Tibet owing 
to the ascendanc^^ of the opposition sect of Galukpa^ 
and emigrated to Sikkim. Penchho Namge took them 
under his protection, and with their help made himself 
Baja of Sikkim, including that portion of it now belong- 
ingto the Darjiling district, aiding them in turn to con¬ 
vert the Lepchas to the Dukpa form of the Buddhist 
faith. He then removed to Babdenchi, close to 
Pem 3 'angchi, where the remains of his palace and fort 
are still to be found. The ne.vt ascertainable points 
aie that in 1788 the Gdrkhas took the Murung or d’ariii 
tract from the Baja, and that in 1814, when tlie ^vcpal 
A¥ar with the Hnglish broke out, the Sikkim Baja joined 
us, being considerably jmnishod during the fighting by 
the Gdrkhas, who plundered his chief moiias'teric.s'aiid 
drove him acros.s the Ti.sta. llowever, he reaped his 
reward when the war was over, by the restoration of 

the Murung tract, and the protection of the Emdish 
against tlie Gorklias. ^ 

W'e are now brought to the foundation of l);i,jili„g as 
a sanatoruim, and subsequently as a Briti.sh district. 

VUL. II. 

N 
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In 1828 a f] *011 tier dispute broke out between !Nepal 
and Sikkim, and while this was g'oing on Mr. J. 
Grant visited Darjiling*, and wrote to Lord M illiam 
IBontinck, then Governor-General, pointing out its value 
as a place of refuge for the sick, as a commercial depot, 
and as a commanding military position. This led to 
the purchase of the Darjiling Station, alter negociation, 
by the British Government from the llaja for an 
annuity of £300, subsequently increased to £GOO ; and 
to the well-known Archibald Campbell being appointed 
its first Superintendent in 1840, a post which he held 
till 1SG2 to tlie incalculable benefit of the place. Tlie 
Baja, however, could not manage to keep what he had 
th us obtained, for he and his people were inveterate 
kidnappers. Slavery had been an old institution in 
Sikkim, and the Native Government, in order to keep it 
up, were guilty of two gross offences, viz., of providing 
themselves with slaves from British territory, and of 
attempting to recover their own absconding slaves fro m 
the same. In 1849, in order to enforce their demands 
for the cession of these runaways, they imprisoned 
Sir Joseph Hooker and Campbell while travelling in the 
Chamnaku Valley—as regards the outer world, by far the 
most celebrated act they ever performed ! As a punish¬ 
ment for this characteristic piece ot childish tolly, the 
IMurunir district and the hill tracts of Darjiling west 
of the Tist.i were confiscated, and the Ihija’s allowance 
was stopped. He was, however, so impoverished by this, 
that the allowance had to be renewed, and, it may be 
remarked, that this taking away of their lowland 
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possessions is the way to punish these highland chiefs. 

It brought the Bhiitias to reason, and, as will be seen 

later on, it can be used with effect on the ISTepalis if 

necessary. The fact is that what real wealth these hill 

sovereigns have, lies in their estates and lands at the 
foot of their mountains. 


But it seems that in 1850 the ^^ative Government 
was not sufficiently punished, for the kidnapping went 
on, till at last, in ISGO, an expedition was sent to Tam- 
lung, wheie the Raja lives during the summer, and tlie 
local notables were bound down by a treaty sufficiently 
strict. Since then, until very lately, they have been oii 
their good behaviour, which has resulted in the Raja’s 
allowance beihg raised to £1,200. It may be us well 
to add here that the eastern or Damsang tract of the 
Darjiling District was taken from Bhutan, after the war 
of 18G4, brought about by the foolish and insulting 
attitude of the Bhdtias to our envoy, Sir Ashley Eden."" 

Ihe entries in the following journals now oblige us 

to consider a most intricate and difficult subject_the 

modern Buddhism of the Himala^^as. Taken as a wliole, 
it may be said tliat the higlily pliilosophic faith of the 
older books witli which, after a fashion, Mr. Edwin 


Arnold lias made the British reader familiar—bears just 
that much resemblance to the modern very gross 
superstition, as a foundation in sucli matters must 
alwa^'s exhibit towards the superstructure raised upon 
it. Confining ourselves strictly to that part of tlie 
Himalayas which we have been discussing all along, it 
seems that Buddhism really came into Sikkim ^om 
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Tibet in the sixteenth century, though the local tradition 
savs that Urgyen Hiinbochhe, /.c., Padmasanibhava, 
the Buddhist teacher of Urgyen (Uddayana), or Lahore, 
and the introducer of Buddhism into Tibet in the 
eighth century, visited Sikkim on his return to India, 
and chose Tasiding as the site of a monasteiy. The 
religion that Padmasambhava inculcated was a very 
corrupt one, and much overladen with the sensuous 
Saiva variety of the Tantrik philosophy of India ; and 
we find, in place of the pure and noble teaching of 
Buddha and his immediate successors, a highly com¬ 
plicated theology based on ideas and doctrines of a 
Hindu origin ! According to this, the Prime, or Adi, 
Buddha, who is not at all the Buddha with whom 
Europeans are familiar, but rather an abstract deity, was 
possessed of inherent jnuna and dhj/dna^ or wisdom and 
meditation, and by five spontaneous acts of jhana and 
dhydaa he created tlie five Dhyani Buddhas, viz., 
Aksh 6 bh 3 'a, Vairdchana, Batna^ambhava, Amitablia, 
and Amocrasiddha. Each Uhvaiii Buddha in the same 
in aimer created a Bddhlsattvn, viz., Samantabhadra, 


Vajrapani, Batnapani, Padinapani or Avalokitesvara, 
and Yisvapani. Of those, Amitabha Buddha and his 
son, or Bddliisattva, Avalokitesvara Padmapanl are 
they who have taken the firmest hold on the popular 
invagination, and whose images are most IVoquently to 
ho soon, '^^riiey all hav<‘ in I'iljet, and consequently in 
Sikkim, names which Ivan slate either their Sanskrit 
ones or Sanskrit terms for I heir attributes. The above 
names are Sanskrit, and have been used because the}’' 
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are far more familiar to Europeans tlian tlie Tibetan 
Similarl 3 ' Sanskrit terms will be employed tlirou.rl.out 
this description, it being sufficient to indicate its meanin<- 
wlienever a Tibetan term is necessary. 

As the evil teaching- of the Tautrik philosophy sank 
deeper and deeper into the Himalayan Buddhism, the 
Buddhas and Bddhisattvas, increased to six in number, 
were invested with female energies, or wives, called 
Saktis ; and in addition to the Dhyani Buddhas a set 
of seven Manusha, or Mortal, Buddhas, of whom Sdkya, 
Muni, Buddha of the original Buddhism, was lield 
to be the chief, were invented and granted a due com^ 
plement of Bodlnsattvas and Saktis; but as these 
belong more to J^6pd\ than to Sikkim and Tibet, they 
need not be noticed further now. Then, by the'adop¬ 
tion of a very ancient doctrine, beings were divided 
into celestial {/oVccsvara) and mortal, and these last into 
SIX progressive classes, <?., the soul has in a succession 
of lives to migrate by tlie performance of good works 
from tire lowest to the highest class, in order to attain 
nirvana, or absorption into the divine essence ; the ulti¬ 
mate- indeed, the so remotely ultimate as to be the 
practically unattainable—aim of all Buddhists. These 
SIX classes are ndraka, the damned; pnUa, goblins ; 

tirya^a, brute-beasts; manushya, man ■ asura and 
daitya, demi-gods ; and gods. 

Such in merest outline is the doctrine, under the 
name of Buddhism, that was introduced by Urgyeu 
Bimbochhe, and continued, with various additions and 
sphtting-up into sectarian divisions, till the fourteenth 
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centuv}’", wlicn tlierc arose in ^libet a great piiest oi 
Luma, called Tsangkliapa, who set up to be a purist 
reformer, and attempted, after a fashion, to resuscitate 
the original or true faith of Luddhisin. This cieated 
a great schism, and the old and ne\v sects became 
sharply separated, even lu dross ; the old wealing )cd 
caps and calling themselves Lukpas, and the new, 
yellow capSy and being called Galukpas* The Galukpas 
eventually triumphed in d-ibet and among the Tatiiis ; 
hut the Dukpas remained in the ascendent in ^Tepal 
and llhutan, and, as we have already seen, in Sikkim. 

Tsangkhapa established himself at Galdan, and 
founded the first great Lama’s chair; but his contem¬ 
porary, Gedun '^fubpa, of Tashi, or commonly 1.eshu, 
Lhumpo made himself a far greater name as the laslii 
Lama, and was the first to introduce the famous system 
of acaIdeas, by which a ruling Liima’s successor is an 
infant, who is supposed to be the incarnation [avaldea) 
by metempsychosis of tbe Liima just deceased. Gedun 
Tubpa called himself an incarnation of Amitabha 
Luddha, and all the Tashi Lumas since his death in 
1473 have been incarnations of liimself. The fifth in 
succession to Gedun Tnbpa, named ^savang Losang, 
established himself at Lhasa as the Dalai Liiina in 1G40, 
and founded, as the iiicariiation of Avaldkitesvara Pad- 
mapaul, the Bddhisattva, an avaidri chair; and since he 
made himself master of all Tibet, it has become the 
most important and best known of all. 

The avafdrt system is now widely spread, and every 
head of a monastery with any claims to importance is 
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tli6 inc3.rncifcioii of its founclor \ tliGrc n.ro five cliicf 
avatari Ijama s cliairs, v^iz., in order of importance, the 
X)alai Lsiina of Lhasa, the Taslii (or Teslui) Lama of 
Tashi Lliuinpo, the Ivhainpo of Galdaii, all in Tibet 
piopc^i , the Lharina Xhija of Llnitiin, and the Taranath 
Lama of XJiga Ivuren in jSXonj^olia. -A.1I these Lamas are 
spiritual lords, and though, as in th e case o f the Dalai 
Lamas esjjecially, they'' can assume temporal power, and 
are theoretically temporal as well as spiritual lords, tlicv 
constitutionally^ delegate their political authority^ to 
ministei.s. Xhus the hlalai Xjama is i*epresentod politi~ 
cally by the Gesliub Rimbochlie, an official chosen by 

constitutional la\v from among the lieads ot certain 
monasteries, themselves all avatar/ Liimas. So, too, 
the XJliarma Eaja is represented by^ the Deb llaja, a 
layman, ostensibly elected bya constitutionally^ appointed 
board. The relation between the Haja of Sikkim and 

his J)iwan is also evidently somewhat of a similar 
nature. 

It is now necessary to explain a few terms. Ged/ut 
means the clergy^ as a body, and lama is a monk ; but 
amongst the Galukpas, where the monks are in classes, 
a full-blown one is styded ^ Among the Sikkim 

Dukpas, however, the position seems to be reversed, 
and there the ^eto/if/ is a monk, and the I/tma a cliief 
monk. They commonly^ use three ritualistic instru¬ 
ments, viz., the dilhu^ or pray'er-bell; the dorj/_\ or 
sceptre (thunderbolt), representing the well-known va}ra 
of ancient India, and the chl/dkhor, or prayer-cylinder so 
familiar to all. They' also erect buildings peculiar to 
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themselves, and fill their temples with imaj^es, the chief 
of which must be noticed presently. A ^ompa is a 
inonnsteiy, a Ihakhaup is a temple, and . a Iddang is a 
monk’s lionse. The well-known ancient diaitpa (or 
c/utif), or mortuary shrine, is called a chhoten^ and the 
Xiidiun (or tope), or reliC'holder, a ilfDiptcu. The 

waui (or doma/ii), or mcudonp, a very common object, is 
a dyke of holy inscribed stones from ten feet to half 
a mile in length, to walk over which is a good work 
unto salvation ; ” and lastly, in every temple is a 

or mortuary chamber, wherein medallions, 
stamped with the figures of deceased Lamas are kept. 

The images usuall 3 "to be found in the temples are as 
follows :—Sangya Koncho, or Shakya Tubpa, or Sfikya 
Muni, Buddha, seated with his right hand on his 
right knee, and his left in his lap holding his alms-dish, 
his bod}^ yellow, and his hair short, curl^^ and blue 
or black. Chbo Xoncho or Lharina, the Law, per¬ 
son i lied as a white woman with four arms, two raised 
in praA'or, the third holding a garland, and the fourth 
a lotus. Geduii Koncho, or Sangha, the Church per¬ 
sonified : the right hand on the right knee, the left 
bolding a lotus. Champa, or Maitrc^ui, the future 
Bmldha, seated with both hands raised, bod^' ^''ellow, 
hair sliort, curly, and blue or black. Jamya, or 
]Manjiisri the most famous mortal Bodhisattva ; a 
yellow fig\u*e, seated with bis right band raised and 
bolding* a Ham in g sword and his left hand cariying a 
lotus. Chanresig, or Chagnadorje, or Dorjesempa, L e., 
A vakikitesvara the JJlyani IkSdhisattva; a white ligure 
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standing, with his right Jiand by his side and his loft 
carrying a lotus. Lagnadorje, or Vaji-ajiani the IJliydni 
Bodhisattva; a 3 'ellow figure standing, witli loft hand 
empty and the right carrying a lotus. Tung.sa, or 
Anioghasiddha the Dhyilni Buddha; a green”figure 
seated, with Ins left hand in his lap holding a lotus and 
his right raised to teach. To these may be added 
Hopame, or Ainitabha, the most celebrated Dhyani 
Buddha, progenitor of Avalokitdsvara; a rod figure 
seated, with both hands in his lap holding a lotus. It 
may be here noted also that each Dhyani Buddha has 
his specific colour, which indicates also his wife, or 
Sakti, and his .son, or Bodhisattva : thus Akshdbhya is 
blue or black, Eatnasambhava yellow, Amitabha red, 
and Amoghasiddha green. Also the Buddhas and 
Saktis are represented seated, and the Bodhisattvas 
standing. To these must be added, where the Tantrik 
teachings have sunk deeply. Dolma, or Tara, the wife or 
Sakti of Amoghasiddha, a green figure seated : her right 
hand on her knee, her left holding a lotus. Varcliuror 
Chansumpa, a three-eyed fo’rm of the Hindu god Siva, 
of a low type, and his eonsort Todephama, or Clian- 
summa; a .similar three-eyed form of the bloody goddess 
Jviili. In Nepal, where the filthy esoteric doctrines 


of the Tantrik philosophers have most prevailed, there 

is a great number more of such objects, but they need 
not concern us now. 

A- Tew words ure desirable, before concluding" tliis 
introduction, as to the monasteries and Lamas of Sikkim. 
The external appearance of the monasteries and yoinpas 
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or cliapels attached to them, are sufficiently described in 
the Journals themselves, so no more need be said about 
them now; and there is a good deal also told us about 
the Lamas and their social and political status, but the 
followin< 2 : additional remarks as to this seem advisable:— 
T1 le Lsimas of Sikkim, in common with those of the 
neiLrlibourinii' States of Tibet and Bhutan, form a con- 
siderablc section of the general population, and occupy 
nearly all the important posts. The chief Lama in 
Sikl xim is called the Xubgcn Lama, and is an avafara 
of tl le founder of Changchiling, the head of which sub¬ 
sequently removed his seat to l*emyangelli, hard by; 
and who now, under cirounistanees to be presently re¬ 
lated, has his chief abode at the monasterv of Ladansf, 
near Tainlung. The position of the Kubgen Lama, and 
of the superior Lamas genei'i illy, is well illustrated by 
the following remarks of !Mr. Edgar: — “The Kubgen 
Lama is head of nearly two-thirds of the monasteries in 
Sikkim. Pem^'angchi was the residence of all his 
predecessors until some few years ago, when the avafara 
appeared in tlie family of ihe whose eldest sou^ 

the brother of the present (iS7d) Baja, was discovered to 
be Keb^ee. The Raja, in order to have his son near 
him, formed the Ladang monastery for him, where he 
resided, till, on the death of his second brother, who had 
been 1mld to be heir to Sikkim, a dispensation was 
obtained for his marriage, and lie was acknowledged to 
be heir apparent. Tic died, however, without children, 
and his next surviving* brother, the present Kdjdy was 
taken from (he Phodan^ monasterj/, of which he was Ldnia^ 
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married, and declared lieir apparent. TIic acatura of 

the Kubgen Xiania ineanwliile reappeared in a verv' 
humble famil 3 ^'’ 

As to the monasteries, it must suffice now to state 
that the chief are tJiose of Ladang, Phedaug’, and Phen- 
chang, all near Tamlung-; and Pemyangclii, Chang- 
chiling, Tasiding, Palang, Pamteg, Dikiling, Phodang, 
and Yaugang, outside; of these Cliangchilino’, Pem- 
yangchi, and Ijadang are practically one foundation. 

Among the Lamas there is one name to be found 
constantly mentioned in all accounts of our doings in 
Sikkim and Bhutan, and, of course, in the diaries—that 
of Chibu Lfima. He was sprung from an old and 
lespectable Sikkim family of Pibetan origin, dwelling at 
J-UTnlung, near the Paja s house, and was early a man of 
influence and mark, for he seems to have been one of the 
first to learn Hindustani, a qualification that gave liim 
much political importance. When Sir J. Hooker and 
Hr. Campbell were insulted and imprisoned by the 
Sikkim Court in 1840, he befriended tliem throughout, 
and as a reward obtained a very large estate of about 
/ 5,000 acres near Harjilingon the annexation of Sikkim 
territorj^ which subsequently took 2 >hice. On this he 
resided till his death in ISGO, He was, for the second 
time, of great service not long before his death, as he 
volunteeied to accompany Sir Asliley Lden on his 
mission to JBliutan in 1SG4, and was with him throuf>li- 
out that trying time, doing all lie could to smootli 

matters for him, aud being in considerable jiersonal 
danger. 
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With this note the reader has been informed of all 
that he need know in order to comprehend the entries 
in the journals, and it is now only necessary to point 
out that the first diaiy refers to a journey made enthely 
within tlie limits of the Sikkim portion of the Darjiling 
District; and that the second takes us first to that part 
of the district that originally belonged to Bhutan, and 
afterwai'ds into Independent Sikkim. 


A DIARY OP TRAVEL 


IN 

THE BRITISH PORTION OF SIKKIM, 

Between the 6th and IGth ISIat, 18?5. 


* 

The plan of this journey was to march from Darjfliny 
to Thalut, or Thalalum, the point of junction be¬ 
tween the boundaries of Nc*pal, Darjiling-, and Inde¬ 
pendent Sikkim, distant sixty miles, and back, along 
the line indicated by the boundaiy pillars erected 
on the frontier between British and Nepali terri- 
tory, which runs along a ridge from 10,000 to 12,000 
feet high, forming part of the Singlila IJange. This 
ridge^ is the most interesting of all in the"" Eastern 
IIimala 3 'as, as it is a part of a siiur wliich runs straight 
fiom Kangclianjanga, 28,000 feet above the sea, soiith- 
ward to tlie plains of the Tarai, and commands Nepal 
on one side, and Sikkim and Darjiling on tlic other. It 
also ibims the waterslied of two groat river systems 
for the streams on its western flank run into tlic Keisi, 
an affluent of the Ganges, while tliose on its eastern 


flank run into tlie Tista, an affluent of tlie Braliina- 


putra. 
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The party consisted of myself, Dr. Staples, and Mr. 
Edgar, the Deputy-Commissioner of Darjiling. Our 
chief native attendants were Tenduk, a Eepcha, and 
manacrer oi the estate of the late Chihu. Eama, so well 


known in our affairs with Bhutan; Gelong a Sikkim 
Bhiitiii, and a lahsUdur or sub-collector of land revenue 


and Lachhmf Kanta, a 


Gorkha Brahman of Kathmandu 


in Nepal, and an inspector of police. All three were 
men of intelligence, local knowledge, and physical 
endurance, first-rate guides and managers on a march. 


Tho following is the itinerary of this journey ; 


May 

6tli. 

Tanglu 

, . . 25 miles. 


rth. 

Saiidakphu 

* • • 10 


Sth. 

Charati 

Q 

It 

<)tb. 

Plialut 

1-^ 

. . . 1 — ,, 


10th. 

Kimsa 

Q 

* • w 

*> 

11th. 

Sabarkum 

0 „ 

>> 

I'Jth. 

Sandakpbu . 



13th. 

Halt. 



1 1th. 

Tanglu 

. - . 10 ,, 


loth. 

Halt. 


y 5 

10th. 

Dai'jiling 

, * * 

t 

Tmn? 

:si).\Y, 

J/fn/ d///, 1 ^ / 5.- 

—AVc started at 1 i' 


from Dilrjiling for IMount Tanglu, distant miles 
along a good bridle-road, whicli had been rceontl}' made 
for last ridingb}’ j\Ir. Edgar, passing through a iorest ot 
oaks, chestnuts, magnolias, and laurels. The laurels 
were especially fine, from ()0 to SO loot liigh, with moss; 


grown trunks looking 


in green velvet. 


* n’hoso two men luul ]*rcvioim]v 
journey of ISTii, ^vhiell losulted in 
'I'llnldn iron', it'r. 


accompanied ^Ir. liilgur in his 
his lu on ISiI:hint and iltc 
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We reached our camp on Mount Tanglu, 10,050 feet, 
at half-past four, and found the summit enveloped in a 
mist, which shortl^r afterwards lilting itself up to the 
south-east, like a curtain, dislayed the Mai and M 3 ’ong 
rivers wandering through the plains in the distance. 
Otherwise the evening closed in darkly'', hut the tempera¬ 
ture as pleasant enough. j\Xount d.^anglu is on the 
frontier between British and fSTcpaii territory, and 
commands tin? main road from Nepal to Darjiling. 

Friday, May Ith ,—The morning broke very clear in 
tlie diiectioii of the plains of North Bengal, which are 
seen from Tanglu to the highest advantage. On the 
east tlie dista and on the west the Ndsi, both snow-fed 
can he made out the direct distance between 


them being about 112 miles—and intermediately lesser 


rivers, viz., the Mahanadi, the Balasan, the Bohini, the 
l^ekliti, the ISlIyong and the ]\Iai. I hardly'’ Iviiow any 
bird s-C 3 ^e view of the Indian plains in which so man^- 
rivers can be seen. From Tanglu also there is a first- 
rate view of the snow^’- mountains, so well described by 
Sir Joseph Hooker in his Himdlatjau Journals^- Tlie\' 
were, iiowever, but partially visible that morning, tlie 
summit only of the ICangchanjangiL group ajipearing 
above the la 3 ''ers of cloud, which strangely enougli were 
reflected r.n the surface of a little tarn, or tank, close to 


our camp ! Excepting these views 
particular to be seen at Taiit^lu in 
forest, or other feature, save, per ha | 


there is nothing* 
the wa}" of rock, 
)s, some aged 3 'Civ 


trees a short 


way from tlie camping ground. 


*■ Vol. r., pp. 1S t, 1 


r: o 
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After enjoyiu" tlie views we mcirclied for Sandiikpliu, 
distant 10 miles, and 11,003 feet high. The road for 
the first few miles crossed grassy undulations, and then 
descended very sharply down the side of JMountTanglu 
through the extensive thickets of bamboo so common in 
this neighbourhood. Then, leaving the mountain, it 
passed, b}^ a fatiguing series of ascents and descents, 
through forests diversified by the white flowers of the 
magnolia and the pale ^^ellow ones of i\\Q fahoneri species 
of rhododendron, some of which last were covered with 
flowers, and on one 150 bunches were counted (!), till it 
took us to a little lake called Kalapokhri, from the ink- 
black hue of its waters, at the foot of the Sandakphu 
mountain. This we then began to ascend, and soon 
specimens of the silver fir {(lines webbiana') came into 
view, gradually thickening into forests near the summit. 
At noon we readied our cam]>, which was carefully 
]dacod in a hollow near the top, sheltered between some 
firs :ind a crag of gneiss rock ;—gneiss breaking out all 
over tbe top of the mountain in vci*}* fine masses. Here 
wo found small lilac rhododendrons in flower, growing 
all about tbe ]>lace. 

lly this hour the distant mountains were hidden b}'' 
cUtuds, which, however, threw great sliadows of a deep 
violet hue all over the nearer ravines and valley's, tjuite 
crowded with firs. The view of the snows from this 
s])iit, Combining tbe two great jioints ttf Kangehanjanga 
and jMont Mverest, tliouo-h we lailed to see it, is 
known to 1 ) 1 * lirst-rate ; and so, wliat with rocks and 
flowers and fir forest and snow view, this encampment 
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in fine May weather is one of the most beautiful in 
the Darjiling countiy. 

AYe found on examination that, though tlic firs in 
the hollows were still intact, there had been a wasteful 


destruction of them all along the ridge by cattle- 
graziers ; and Tenduk told ns that they took the bark in 
order to pack their salt and such like articles in it, 
adding' that the timber was of inferior value. These 
firs, though not so fine in appearance as the best ihrests 
of the kind in the Simla Hills , are much more uniformly 
extensive, spreading almost all over the whole moun¬ 
tain, and liave a wild weird appearance. 

By degrees the clouds turned into mist, and then into 
rain, and the evening closed in very wet and dark. AA"e 
were, however, able to keep our bonfires alight. The 
rain lasted all night; but despite the altitude of almost 


12,000 feet, we did not feel cold. 

Saturday, d/r/y S ///.—The nn)rning was dark and 
rain^s but as soon as the rain abated we marched for 
Charati, only eight miles distant on a road running 
alon^ the i id of the mountain without any note¬ 
worthy ascent or descent. AYc passed hy some masses 
of gneiss, which looked fpiite majestic when dimly seen 
through the mist, and then crossed the heiuhts of Clian- 
dugeri, the grass^^ knolls of wiiieli were covered with a 
j)urple primro.so, the snow having but very recently 
melted there. 


AV'e next entere<l the region of a 

\7 

rhododendron, much larger in the 


bcautilul scarlet 
11 owe r than anv 


species I have ever seen, 


and 1 regret that on inquiry I 


von. II. 


o 
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was unable to ascertain its botanical name. Eacb head 
of its flowers has from twenty to thirty bells, and each 
bell is about two inciics in Iciif^th and one in diameter ; 
so that a head of flowers is from three to four times as 
larg’C as a man’s closed fist! The plants are generally 
shrubby, but sometimes develop into small trees with 
a pinlvisli l>ark, and most of them have fifty heads of 
flowers at least; some as many as 1 00 ; some even 150 ! 
In two parallel valleys the northern side was, we 
found, almost covered with these gorgeous flowers, and 
one can fancy the floral spectacle presented by a hill¬ 
side some 400 feet higli, and stretching, perhaps, 
nearly a mile, thus covered with pink and scarlet! 

then passed through forests of firs, gloomy with 
clouds and full of aged, gnarled, and moss-clad trunks, 
to our camp, about 10,200 feet in height. It rained 
heavily all the afternoon, and we saw nothing whatever 
in the way of views. 

Sunday, —Tlie morning was very dark and 

thick, but I was able to make some studies of a juniper 
{jiuiiperus rect(rva), oi which there were some fine clumps 
near the camp. 


After this we inarched for Phalut, distant 12 miles, 
and after some ascents and descents we passed over the 
Sabarkum point of the range, 10,430 feet in height, 
near which tlie pink and scarlet rhododendron, already 
described, was very luxuriant and in fVdl flower. There 
was also here the best silver fir forest in the range, the 
trees ])eing younger and stronger in growth than else¬ 
where. AVe next passed by rocks crowned with idiodo- 
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dendrons to Phalut, 12,042 feet, wliicli wo readied soou 
after midday, no views whatever having' been visilile on 
the wa 3 ^ 

Around Phalut the range is bare of forest, and even 
of shrubs, except rhododendrons of tlie smaller species, 
and consists of grassy undulations studded with masses 
of gneiss rock split uj) into layers and laminations with 
curved edges, the curvature giving a horned form to the 
termination of almost all the formations, and causiuo' 

O 

them sometimes to assume shapes like the eagle’s 
beak. 

It raiued again all that afternoon, and nothing was 
to be seen but the rocks, the strangely pointed forms of 
which, however, gained beauty through the medium of 
the thick mist. In the evening we were able to keep 
the bonfire alight, and did not suder from cold despite 
the altitude. 


IMonday, May — After a rainy night, the morning- 

broke clear towards the lower hills, and the plains were 
visible at a great distance. It was also clear towards 
the hills at the foot of Kanchanjanga, and the hills,—^so 
Avell described by Hooker,^' viz., Monlepcha, Gugdu,-! 
Jongdi, and others,—as well as some important hills in 
I^orth-East Xepiil,—Sidingba and so on,—which were 
finely visible; but the snows lay hidden behind clouds. 

Close in front of us stood the hill of Khusa* wliicli 
overlooks t]ic Singlila Pass—so called from the abund- 


* Hi mdlayayi Jonriials^ Vol. I., p. 341 ff. 

t This is Hooker’s “ Gubroo,” a part of Ivubra or Kuda. Set' 
note to Jlimdlayan Journals, Vol. I. p. 345. 
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ciiicc of Ijirclics in tliG iiGiij^liljourliood., wliicli is tliG 
main passage from Nepal to Sikkim, and that which, 
in 1^14, the Nepalis invaded it. 

^Ve went for an excursion to the summit of Khusa, 
along tlie path that Ibllovvs the boundary between 
Sikkim and Nepal, and returned to the camp the same 
dav. On the wav tlic weather became as bad as ever, 
the rain changing to luiil and sleet art the top ofivhusa, 
wlucli is over 1*2,500 leet. It was very cold there even 
at niiddav - (!), and we saw nothing but some rocks, 
junipers, heaths, aind shrublry rhododendrons. ^Vc also 
observed some iine birch forests iii Sikkim territory, 
which had been rvantonly felled, 

d'lie rain that evening was so constant and heav}" 
that one wondered whether the monsoon, w'hich is 
alwavs early liereabouts, was beginning. Against this 
idea tliere was, liowever, the circumstance that the wind 
had alwavs blown steadilv from the south-west and was 
gradually freshening, and we hailed this increasing wind 
as sure to blow away the rain and mist. And sure 
em>iu;h it did, for hy ten o’clock there was a starlit sky; 
but hy midnight the rvind quickened into a hurricane, 
^\llich lasted :dl nii*ht. Mv own little tent was riven 
asumler, and at tlie other tent we had to keep men 
liolding u}) the }K>les all through the night. Tlie 
iviMUM'al clicet was like tliat t>i’ a florin at sea. Fortu- 
natelv our little kit cl urn was in a temporary hut of 
ba luh otes, and siootl \vc'll, ami our h)!lowers were better 
oir tban wo were, beiiur sheltered under shrubs and rocks, 
'riusDAV, Jff/// 11///.'—'riio bunicanc continued, but 
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with slight abatement. At daybreak the upper air was 
all clear, though masses of cloud had taken leltn^e in 
the depths of the valle^^ and were gathered very thickly 
there. 

Along' the northern horizon, from eastern to western 
extremity, black. Jagged, spiked masses pierced the 
amber tints of the dawn on the sky; and these masses 
were the two grou 2>3 of Kangchanjanga and J\Iount 
Everest, ranging* at a height from 8,000 to x? 9,000 
feet, being tlie greatest in the Himalayas, and so, per¬ 
haps, in the world ! As the sun rose, the Kangchanjanga 
peaks, looking quite close and towering far above 
the horizon, became tipped with a fiery light, and 
almost flashed, as if in flames ! The Everest group, 
much more distant, liad the same effect, but far more 
diffused. The lire of the sunlight seemed to envelop 
the whole of the snowy masses, which formed, indeed, 
one unbroken blaze of glory ! Some 8 ,U 00 feet below 
us tlie Ivapali river, in ]^^^epal, was winding tlirough a 
well-cultivated valley, in the direction of Everest, tliere- 
hy intensifying the effect of heiglit in the great 
mountain, and bejmnd it was the Walanshun valley of 
Nepal, described Hooker,* Sheltering ourselves 

under the rocks as well as we could from the cuLtin‘^ 

O 

cold of the wind, we enjo^'ed this sj^ectacle, liardl^' sur- 
passable of its kind, for about half an hour, when the 
vapours from the valley came up, scudding with wondcr- 


Op. cit., Vol. I. p. 209 ff. Hooker’s deseriptiou of East Xepal, 
Vol, I. pp. 17G-280, is the only one in existence by an eyo 
■witness. 
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ful swiftness before the wind, and in a few seconds the 
wliole scene was overcast ! 

Before noon the wind abated, the mist passed off, and 
the snows reappeared, but veiy different in aspect from 
the morning. Kangchanjanga, being at a distance of 
onl}' twenty miles, had a brilliant glassy look all over its 
snowfields and glaciers,while Bverest, being at least forty 
miles off, had a pale quiet look of majestic repose. As 
is well-known, the characteristic of Ivangchanjanga and 
its attendants, Ivudaand Jauno, is gigantic breadth and 
massive squareness, J’aiidim alone of its neighbours 
having a pointed i)eak : but Everest is a cone-like domed 
sublimity, rising up in the midst of lesser sumn\its, and 
having on one side a tent-like mountain running off 
from the central dome. Kangchanjanga is the more 
imposing, Everest the more graceful. There is a long 
space, j>erhai)s (iO degrees of the liorizon, between the 
two mountains, so that they cannot be seen at one 
glance, the intermediate space being occupied by snowy 
ranges of lesser proportions. Beyond Everest, again, 
in the direction of Kepal, there is a wonderful square 
mass looking like a wall of snow. 

To the eastward, beyond ivangclianjanga, we saw the 
A arsing group and then the JJank^ a and Chola Banges 

O' 1 , 1111 Chamalhari lifting up its 
head in the roar. In general terms, we had helbre us 
tlie wluile smjwy range o>f lilnitan, Sikkim, and Kepal, 
about ;2()0 miles in lengtii ; the eastern limit being the 
<nl>mochi mountain ol Bluitaii, and the western, the 
Gosainthiiu mountain of A^epfd. 


JFirst Journey, 1S9 

We began our march back in the afternoon, watching 
the snowy mountains as we went along, and. halting in 
the afternoon at Sabarkum in the midst of a fir forest. 
The day became balmy and pleasant, but towards 
evening the mist gathered and the wind rose again, 
causing the tall trees to bend and sway, so w'e had some 
bamboo fences put round our tents as a protection 
against it. 

Wed NESDAY, jlJay 1'2^/i, —The morning broke quite 
mist 3 % and we marched towards Cliarati. Tor some 
way, say 200 yards, our path lay through an avenue of 
pink and scarlet rhododendrons of the species already 
mentioned. The trees were about fifteen 1‘eet hiirh and 
in gorgeous bloom. It is unfortunate that the^'^ flower 
in so raw, wet, and mistj^ a climate, for the bells come 
out at first a bright scarlet or crimson, which in the 
course of a day or two is bleached into a pale pink, the 
colour being actually waslied out! Excepting in the 
valley near Chandugeri, this was the finest lloral display 
which we had seen. 

The weather continued cloudy'', and in the fir forest 
near Charati the gloom became deep. While we were 
wondering at the striking eflect, some thunder claps 
close to our ears ushered in a sharp storm of rain and 
sleet. AVe continued our march towards Sandakphu, and 
on reaching our tents found that a little snow had been 
falling ail round them. 

i . 7 

In the evening, which was bitterly cold, the wind 
rose, and made the mist lift momentarily from between 
us and the snowy range, while the setting sun lighted 
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up the masses of cloud, as they were driven one after 
another in swift succession jiast the snowy mountains. 
Below us, too, thin bright vapours were drifting and 
careering at a wonderful speed through the dark fir 
forest. Beneath these again the lowest depths of 
thickl^'-wooded valley’s wnn'e black with quite an inky 
gloom, 

Thursday, J/r/y 13M. —AVe halted at Sandakphu 
for the whole da}^ in hopes of seeing the view of the 

snows, and also to make memoranda of what we had 
seen. 


Tlie morning and forenoon were misty and rainy, but 
in the afternoon it cleared, and wc again witnessed a 
wonderful efiect of clouds, lighted up with hues of rose 
and orange, and sailing rapidly between us and the 
snows \ bright vapours rolling and tossing the while 
in the murky fir forests. I have never seen the bases 
of valleys look so black as tliese looked that evening. 
Again it Avas bittei cold, as a cutting wind continued 
to blow from the south-west. 

Imuday, d/r/y 14 //. —Barly in the morning, though 
clouds were thick over many ]>arts of tlie mountains, all 
was clear near the ICangelianiaiiga tiroun which came 
out lor nearly two liours in all its jierfection ;—first 
bicaking out in flames of (ire from the sunrise, and then 
suljsiding* into the glitter of white. Bvercst, however, 
was hut fit fillly A'isihle lor a lew moments now'and then 
as the clouds swept by, and no connected view’’ w’as 
obtained of the wdiolo raim'c. 

c then marched on to Ikinglii, The day w^a& 
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tolei'ably fine, though cloud}^ and the evening closed in 
darkly, but there was a perceptible diminution in the 
cold of the j^revious da 3 "s, 

Saturday, \hfh. — "We halted on the top of 

Tang’lu to make memoranda and to dispose of papers 
and dispatches. 

Early in the morning, though the whole country 
below our altitude (10,0S0 ft.) seemed to be wraj)ped in 
clouds, which completely shut out the view towards the 
plains, the snowy range and the generalI 3 ' were 

clear. The efleet was remarkable :—the snowj' moun¬ 
tains rising, as it were, immediately out of a surging 
ocean of clouds, which seemed to the spectator to hav’c 
a generallj^ flat surface, broken b^' waves and billows 
like the sea. Tlie Ivangchanjanga gi*oup shows pro¬ 
bably to greater advantage from Tangiu than from any 
other point, and the eastern and the western ])arts of 
the range are also seen very well; but the Everest 
group is almost hidden by the intervening Sandakplm 
Hill, the top of the central dome onl}'' being visible. 
Th is circumstance renders the view of the snows from 
Tangiu distinctly inferior to that from either Sandakphu 
or Phalut. The da^' was tolerably" fine and pleasant, but 
the evening was misty. 

Sunday, IG// 1 . — The morning was clear all over 

the hills, though the plains were obscure, and with 
the lielp of the police inspector, Lachhmi Ivanta, who 
was, as has been already said, a native of Xathmundu, 
we could make out most of the leading points in the 
geograph 3 ^ of Xcpal. 
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After this we started for Darjiling, accomplishing 
the distance, twenty-five miles, in three hours, which 
Pi' oved that the road was in a fair state for riding. 

On this trip, though we saw at one time or another 
all there was to he seen to lull advantage, we were per¬ 
haps unlueky as regards weather for such a month as 
IMay. Allotlier party iu another year might bo more 
fortunate, but Sir Joseph Hooker appears to have en¬ 
countered l^ad weather at Tano-lu duriiif^^ the same 
montli,^ and looking to the general uncertainty of the 
climate at that altitude, any traveller who undertakes 
to inarch along the range must bo prepared for a certain 
degree of trouble and discomfort, 

* 1 Ijc tie\ v- point was always below tlie temperature, at wliich I 

Mas not surprised, for more drencliini^ M'eather could not well be.” 
Iliiftalaijiin Juunnilsy Vol. 1. p. 1 ^0. 


A 


DIARY OF TRAVEL 


IN THE 


DARJILING DISTRICT AND INDEPENDENT SIKKIM. 


Between 2tjTH May and Sth June, 1875. 


The plan of this journey Avas to go from Darjiling to Damsaug, 
and thence to Pemjangchi and Cliangchiiing, and back direct to 


■jiling. 

The 

itineraiy was as 

follows : — 




May 

26 th. 

Ealimpung 

- * 


. 27 

miles. 

9 » 

27th. 

Damsang and Phedan"* 

^ o 


. 14 

3 3 

97 

28th. 

Halt. 





3 I 

29tli. 

Rangpa Rivei’ 

*■ ■ 


. 12 

1) 

93 

30th. 

Pong . 

» -i 

< 

. 12 

3 } 

*1 

31st. 

Tcndang 



6 

5 3 

June 

1st. 

Tasiding 

* * 

« 

. 20 

5 S 

9 7 

2nd. 

Halt. 





33 

3rd. 

Pem^'angchi 



8 

* 3 

33 

4th. 

Changchiling 

■ « 

P 

O 

3 3 

3 3 

Sth. 

Pemyangchi 

■■ * 

P 

5 

33 

' > 

6th. 

Tendang 


* 

. 20 

3 > 


7 th. 

Hamchi 




3 3 

3 3 

Sth. 

Darjiling 

■ # 


- 20 

33 


Wednesday, Maj/ —We started for Damsang, 

which is in British Bhutan. It is one of those pieces of 
territory which were taken from Bhutan after the war 
of 1804, and forms part of the Darjiling' district. The 
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intention was to visit this tract before the monsoon 
should bcgin^ and if‘the monsoon should be deferred for 
a few da^’s, to proceed onwards and see something of 
Independent Sikkim. 

Leaving Darjiling in the forenoon, we descended to 
the bank of tlie Great Kangit lliver, ten miles distant, 
by a good bridle-road made by the Public Works De¬ 
partment. Tlie descent amounted to G,000 feet, Dar¬ 
jiling being 7,000 and the river 1,000 feet above 


the sea. 

We hi-st passed the tea-gardens of the Badamtam 
estate, and then approacliing the river, we went through 
a iine forest of sal trees, called scientifically Shorea 
rohvsta^ after Sir John Shore, Lord Teignmouth, pre¬ 
served as a Government reserve by the Forest Dejjjart- 
ment. Thence we rode along the banks of tlie Pangit 
by a fair-weather road to the junction of that river with 
Tista, ciglit miles distant,—a pretty spot, but otherwise 
not very remarkable. 

On tlie opposite or Sikkim bank also of the Pan git, 
for the river u[) to its junction with the Tista forms the 
l)oundary between Sikkim and Diirjiling, there were 
fine sd! forests, from tlie midst of which smoke was 
ascending :—a proof that tlie trees were being destroyed 
to make elearanees for cultivation. Tlie charred trunks 
of noble timber trees also appeared, wbicli were being 
burnt lor llio value of tlieir ashes as manure ! 

We now iiassed lor two miles along the right bank of 
tlie I'istii, and then crossed it by a raft of “ dug-out ” 
canoes, or., of canoes made by hollowing out the whole 
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solid trunk of a tree :—a method, which, though com¬ 
mon in many hill tracts, is utterly wasteful and bar¬ 
barous. A cane suspension bridge was, however, being 
made at the point we crossed, but had not been com¬ 
pleted. The waters of the Tista were slightly swollen 
from the melting of the snows at its source in the 
I)ank 3 ’’a mountains, and liad lost in some measure the 
pretty greenish hue they have in the winter. 

After crossing we ascended b}^ the main line of com¬ 
munication through Sikkim with Tibet, ridiim* for seven 
miles, and meeting cultivation during a good part of the 
wa}^ We noticed as a remarkable lact, that on this 
road veiy few good views of the d'ista are to be ob¬ 
tained. 


We reached Kalimpung, 4,000 feet, in the afternoon, 
and alighted at a small house belonging to the Scotch 
Presbyterian IMission at Darjiling, built for the accom¬ 


modation of the missionaries when on tour. There are 
several mission schools in the neighbourhood receiving 
grants-in-aid from Government, fifty-three of tlic 
scholars in which wore at that time reading elementary 
boohs in the Dhutia, Depcha, and Hindi languages. 
Tlie formation of the place is that of a large basin, with 
long sloping sides much cultivated, princijially with 


various kinds of millet, and tilled cliiefl\% 
entirely, by the plough. The cultivators’ 


though not 
cottages are 


built of wood, generally of bamboos, and the roofs 


are 


thatched with grass. Thev arc 
in hamlets, but scattei*ed about 
near most of them is a pole 


not g'utliered together 
amongst tlie lifdds, and 
erected, to which are 
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attached white cloths, iluttering like little standards in 
the wind, whereon are inscribed prayers in the Tibetan 
language. The breeds of bovine cattle are line, being 
of the best in the Himalayas, and so is the poultry. 
The soil is rich, reddisli, clayey, and probably veiy pro¬ 
ductive, and the culture and tillage are supposed to be 
the best, as they are certainly the most extensive, in the 
Darjiling district; but they appeared to me to be very 
untidy and ineflicient, and altogether inferior to that 
wliich is to be seen in the Western Himalayas. The 
cultivators are principally Bhutias, but some are Lepchas 
and Paharis, or hillmen from Hcpal. On the whole, 
there is a certain air of rural comfort about the place. 

T1 1 C Depchas are the aboriginal race and a pleasant 
people, hardy enough, but weak in character, and de¬ 
creasing in numbers ;—indeed, were it not for their 
intermarriage with Bhutias, they would be dying out. 
dlic Bhutijis, on the other band, are of Tibetan oricrin 
and somewhat stolid. The languages of the two races are 
cognate, but difier considerably, and both arc Buddhists 
in religion. The Paharis from Nepsil are of the Aryan 
race, and arc Hindus in religion. They are industrious 
and enterprising cultivators, greatly superior to the other 
races iu this quarter, and destined to do more and more 
for the settlement and colonization of these hills. They 
are tlie men who break up the land with the plough, 
and show the other races how to give up the barbarous 
method of tillage without it. 

There has been an increase of cultivation and immi¬ 
gration since the establishment of British rule in this 
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tract. Ihe tenure of land is simple r 3 'ot\vari,'^ the 
Government making* its arrangements with eacli culti¬ 
vator ; and there is no rural chief or proprietor, but for 
eacli cluster ot cultivators there is a ^ or headman. 

The land revenue is collected bv a fahsihldr, or sub- 
ordinate revenue official, established at Kalinipung. 

iiiURSDAY, J/ay 27f//, —The morning was cloudy, but 
the clouds cleared over part of the Kangchanjanga 
group, and the view of the Tfsta Itiver, 2,00U feet 

below us, winding through steep forest-clad banks, was 
pleasant. 

The lahsUddr Gelong, our companion in tlie former 
journe 3 ', came to call, bringing with him his wife; for, 
as !Buddhists, they had no idea of the seclusion of 
women. She was a cheerful clderl 3 '’ person, much 
adorned with turquoises and rude gold ornaments. He 
also brought with him an avafdrt Tama, or Tuddhist 
priest, quite a boy in 3 ^ears, riding on a pony in full 
canonicals. 

Ausited the Buddhist chapel of the neighbour¬ 
hood, a rude structure, containing, however, a well made 
image of Buddha, and then started on horseback, in heaA^y 
rain, for Hamsang, distant twelve miles, the road pass¬ 
ing through cultivated fields for several of them. Ap¬ 
proaching Damsang we entered a fine forest, well pre¬ 
served by the Forest Department, and consisting of 
oaks, maples, magnolias, and other trees, but no firs or 
pines. It is here that the parasitic plants pof//os^ with 
its large pendant leaves, is found on the trunks of the 

* Compare p. 36 of tho first volume. 
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trees in the greatest luxuriance, forming a splendid 
feature in the sylvan sccner}^ The creepers, haulnnia and 
otlicrs, are numerous, their stems being flung like ropes 
from tree to tree. All sorts of ferns, too, man}'' of great 
size, are abundant, and the tree-fern is found, but com- 
i)aratively rarely. One specimen, however, that we saw, 
was of the largest dimensions, being over fifty feet 
high ! 

We reached Damsang, 5,500 feet, in the forenoon, and 
by that time the rain had abated. Here we passed by a 
inouloiiy for the first time. A mendong consists of a 
stone wall a few feet high and a few yards long, 
generally made of slabs of slate or grey shale, on which 
are inscribed in Tibetan characters the words “ Om 
wani padfifc The traveller, if of the Buddhist 

religion, is expected to walk first on one side of it and 
then on the other, repeating these words. These words 
are inscribed on many structures and are a common 
form ol‘ prayer. If one asks the people about their 
meaning, they will assign none, aflirming that they 
only form a mystic invocation, generally of Avalokites- 
vara Padmaptini, /.e., Liotus-bearer, whom they call 
Chanresig. The words are, however, of Sanskrit origin, 
bi ought by the Buddhists (rum India, and may be 
translated word for word thus; — Oin inaui pad me hnn^ 
Oh jewel in-tlie-lotus, amen,—the lotus being every¬ 
where in India a sacred ilower. Alter this wc daily 
])assed l>y efcndoaps of various dimensions. 

In the afternoon wc descended about 1,000 feet 
through another beautiful forest to Phedang, where 
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tli 6 re is a small Buddhist chapel and inonasterv', 
situated in a tolerably well-cultivated vallov. 'J'he 
priests and monks had gone to Lhasa on duty, and one 
disciple onl^^ was left in charge. 

^^ear this we found two specimens, one young and 
one old, of the weeping cypress (cfz/jrr^.sf/.s fimchr'is), a 
native of China, which the Buddhists plant near all 
their ecclesiastical buildings. The tree grows and 
decays comparatively soon, but a young specimen, 
twenty to thirty 3 'ears old, is veiy graceful and j^ic- 
turesque. 

We returned to Damsang b 3 ' the evening, but no 
distant views worth mentioning were seen tliat dav, 
and as the appearance of the weather seemed to show 
that the commencement of the rains would be post- 
2 ^oned for a few days, we decided to try to see some¬ 
thing of Independent Sikkim before returning to 
Darjiling. The object was to ascend IMount Tendang 
in Sikkim, on the right, or western, bank of' tlie Tista 
b 3 " a direct path. There being no regular road and it 
being necessar 3 ' to recross tlie Tista, we had to .send 
Lachhmi Xant a on ahead to explore and rejjort whether 
a crossing over the river could be found. 

Friday, 2 SM. — We halted at Damsang, 

receiving despatches, seeing the views, and exuminim 
tlie forests, while we awaited for news from Lachhmf 
Xanta. 

In the morning the Xangchanjanga and the Xarstng 
snow 3 ’' groups came out niagnificentl}'. Xangchanjanga 
we saw at an angle ccnsiderablv' diflereut from tliose at 
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which we had previously seen it; the summit luid lost 
mucli of its cluiractcristic squareness, and had begun to 
appear pointed. The Dankya group, at the source of 
the Tistfi, and the Tibetan mountains further north, 
Tainchain and Chain^anni, and otliens described b}*- 
Hooker,--' were j>artly visible, but tlie nearer range of 
Chok i, on that frontier of Tibet, which is most accessible 
to us, was pavtl\* obscured. Sir Aside}' I^^den, in his 
Jh‘/jorf on expresses much admiration for this 

view of the snowy ranges, and although we could see it 
but imperfectly, we saw enough to be able to appreciate 
its beauty. 

Hamsang had a small fortification under Bhutan 
rule, since dismantled. Afterwards, for some time under 
British rule, a European civil ofheer was stationed 
there, but was later on withdrawn. The climate is 
delightful and salubrious, and thougli not so cold as 
Darjiling, is cool and pleasant. 

From Darjiling to Phedang wc passed along the very 
line mentioned in jMr. Edgar’s lirjjorf on A/X'/v'w/ and 
the Tihidan Frontier, pp. SS, SO, as being the most direct 
route to the passes over the Chola Bange into Tibet. 

Saturday, jIA/// ^0/yJ.—The morning was for the 
mo.st part cloudy, but we recen'cd a letter from 
Laeldimi Kanta, to report that he liad ibund a place 
iifLeeii miles off, where the Tistii could be crossed near 


His visit to tlio iiortliern part of Sikkim is <lesc'rilictl in tlic 
bepfi lining tlio socoiul volume of the JIintalai/titi .hninmfs, 

t See lie}}or( on ihc >s7a/t’ of .lh»nan, and tite rratfress of thn 

Mi.'-sn>n af ISGo-t, page 71. 
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its junction with the Rangpa or liang-chu, by con¬ 
structing- a raft for crossing our ponies, and by repairing 
an old cane suspension bridge. So in tlie forenoon we 
marched, descending through a thick forest, and 
obtaining good views of the Tista near its confluence 
with the Eangpa, for the junction of tlie rivers in an 
amphitheatre of mountains has a fine effect. iSTear the 
bottom of the valley we found an extensive sal forest, 
well preserved by tlie Forest Department. 

Crossing the Rangpa by a ford, we entered the terri- 
Independent Silekim, in which we remained 
until we recrossed the Ilangit Riv er below Darjiling on 
the way home. I he first thing that met the eye was 
the destruction of the sal timber for cultivation. 


A.ftei a twelve mile march along a road which 
admitted of but little riding, we ascended a ridge 
1,000 feet above the river-bed, as it was desirable to 


avoid spending the night in the feverish valley, and 
stopped in the sal forest, our people making temporary 
wooden huts for us. It rained a good deal durin- the 

* 1 j ^ 

nigiit. 

Sunday, jMu^ 30/^/.— In the morning we started for 
the Tista crossing, distant tliree miles, passing by some 
cojijier mines, and seeing the miners in their village 
scpciiating the ore from the refuse and fusing* it witi 
charcoal into rough pieces on tlie spot, to senciy 
Darjiling for manufacture. Tliis j>art of tl 


valley is full of cojiper ore, which is thus 

Rudely but 

p 2 


in man^^ villages. 


AVe found the cane bridge over the '] 
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strongly constructed; the suspension being effected 
entirely pieces of cane, in place of ropes, and the 
frame-work beinjr made of bamboos. The rest of the 
bridge consisted of strong posts and poles supported 
against rocks and trees on cither bank, and one person 
only was able to walk across over it at a time. The 
distance across the edd 3 nng water hardl}’^ exceeded 
sevent}" ^^ards, and from bank to bank 100 yards. In 
combination with the river landscape, dashing water, 
gre}^ gneiss, and steep ^f(^//-clad banks, this bridge formed 
a most picturesque object. There arc many such over 
tlie rivers of Sikkim, the canes being chiefly brought 
from the jungles near Sivak, where the Tists! enters the 
British Tarai. The ponies and mules crossed the river 
on a raft. 


ISToxt commenced an ascent of nine miles up the 
eastern spur of Mount Ten dang to a place called Pong, 
5,500 feet. For a part of the road we were able to ride 
on mules, and fine views of the Tista were seen. 

On this, the western side of the river, the soil, reddish, 
clayo}', and loam\% was just as fertile as on the eastern, 
and a certain amount of cultivation of an inlerior style 

h/ 

was met with. On level lands tillage was the ])lough; 
on others, the husbandman merel}' burnt the forest and 
east the seed on ground fertilized l)y ashes. The crops 
were lair, though there was much fallow and still more 
cult u ruble waste. The moisture—t lie re were man^" 
runmiig streamlets on the hill-side even at the end of 
the wai-nK^cason,—and the climate are, however, suited 
Jnr ahuiulamvnnd pros[ierou.s eiiltivation. The cottages 
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were somewhat poor and squalid. Eain fell during the 
afternoon and eveiiincr. 

ISXoNJDAi, —T\^e ascended to the summit of 

Tendang, 8,715 feet, passing through a Ibrest of oaks 
by a very muddy path which was mucli iiil’ested by 
leeches. Near the top the oak-trees assumed stately 
proportions, but the summit itself was clothed with a 
dense thicket of bamboos. We cleared a part of the 
thicket to open out the view, which, in fine weather, 
would be extensive, but the clouds gathered, and we saw 
nothing, consoling ourselves by finding that Hooker 

P‘ C) also states that he failed to see any thino* 

here. 

We decided on proceeding on the morrow to Tasiding 
by a double or forced march, and thence to Pemyangchi, 
the principal monastery in Sikkim. So we sent off 
Gelong to prepare the crossing of the Eangi't at the foot 
of the Tasiding Hill, and to send on a letter in the 

Tibetan language to the priests to announce our 
comin"-, 

O 

Owing to the dense vegetation, the insects abounded, 

and settled upon everything; a venomous little insect, 

well known in Sikkim by the name of ptbsa^ making its 

appearance. Towards evening rain came on again, 
lasting all night. 

i UESDAY, June \st .—Early in the morning we started 
amidst heavy rain. The descent through the oak forest, 
what with slippery clay rendering it hard to keep one’s 

footing and with abundance of leeches and insects, was 
somewhat distressing. 
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We passed a large 'mendonq on an eminence in the 
road, and then emerged from the forest and entered upon 
cultivated lands. The weatlier now improved, and we 
saw the solitary hill of Tasiding crowned with monas¬ 
teries, and rising up in the midst of a noble amphi¬ 
theatre, consisting of the mountains of Tendang, 
Mainam, and Pemyangchi. We then descended through 
a forest with beautiful tropical vegetation to the Rangit, 
wliere we found that Gelong had got a cane bridge ready 
for us, and a rope of canes whereby to swim our animals 
across. The Ihingit Valley hereabouts has thin cascades 
of considerable height, in addition to its other pic¬ 
turesque features. We next ascended by a zig-zag path 
to Tasiding*, I-,830 feet, which we reached at sunset, 
after thirteen hours’ marching, alighting in a wooden 
house, which the Lama had prepared for us. The 
afternoon was line, but heavy rain set in during the 
night. 


Wkdnksdav, June Had .—The morning was dark, but 
the rain cleared soon after sunrise, and we were able to 
sec the j)lace to lull advantage, a minute description of 
which is to be found in Plookcr’s book (Vol. I. p. 
310 If.). 

It must be understood that in Sikkim a “monastery” 
has no conventual buildings at all, and consists of a 
r/ompa, or chapel, round which are situated houses whox’e 
the priests and monks live. At Tasiding there are two 
prillcipalhaving overshadowing* umbrella-shaped 
roofs tlnitched with s])ilt buniboo.s, and casting* in sun¬ 
light very long shadows over the walls, which are of 



Hxtrrwr nf /hf' liudf/hixt Tem/ih' at /^/'wvanx/r/u 
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rough stone, the upper half being* painted red, Tlie 
windows are larjje, and the door wavs are largei* still, 
and all are of wood. The interiors, somewhat dark, 
have two storeys, the beams and wooden pillars ol which 
are well-painted, and the walls covered with highl}'- 
coloured frescoes. The ends opposite to the entrances 
are filled with images. In various parts of the (/(mtpns 
are to he found also wooden pra 3 'ing machine.s ot 
cylindrical shape,'which are supposed to effect a ])ra\ cr 
at every revolution. 

The elder chapel, founded b}" a Ijuma from '1 ihet 
between .200 and 300 3 '-ears ago, though the actual date 
is uncertain, has in it a sitting image of Ihiddha, sur¬ 
rounded b}' the standing ones of the Jlodhisattvas 
and their Saktis : some of the figures are ot wood and 
some of terra-cotta. The expression of the faces and 
figures indicates a calmness and devotion that is meant 
to invite the spectator to grave reflection on things 
unseen, and the colouring of tlie rohe.s is harmouious. 
The frescoes on the walls arc illustrations of the punish¬ 
ments in a future state, some of wliicli would be suit¬ 
able for illustrations of Dante’s Infcnw," This interior 
is most interesting, as it furnishes the best sight of the 
kind in all Sikkim, and well illustrates the Jhlddhi^'lu 
of the Himala3'as. The chapel, too, contains on its 
shelves the remnants of a librar}' of sacred IBuddhist 


*Tlic hells, wyalha, of the HiTnalayan IhuhUiists are cijrht 
cold and sixteen hot. The torments in them are a fa\f>uiite 
subject among Tihetau and ilimalayan painters. Liife in a 
Buddhist hell is, however, o{ finite dui'ation. 
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manuscripts, riitlilessly destroyed by the Nepali in¬ 
vaders of ISld. 

The interior of the other chapel, founded by the 
Peinyangchi monks, at a much later date, is inferior in 
interest. The images and frescoes illustrate all manner 
of gods and superstitions engrafted on Buddhism. 

Near both these chapels are chaifs^ or sepulchral 
momiments in memory ol* deceased persons, which are 
not tombs, as the practice of cremation prevails here. 
The modern c//ail is built of rough slate, and consists 
of a basement, an inverted cone, and a tapering struc¬ 
ture, Minnounted by a representation in wood or metal 
ol the sun and moon. There are about fifty such 
monuments round about the chapels at Tasiding of 
heights varying from fifteen to fifty feet, and in the 
neighbouriiood of the chaUs are fine specimens of the 
weeping cypress. There are also several mendongs^ and 
a curious little chajiel devoted to the worship of evil 
sj>irlts ! * 

riiese monasteries, once rich, when Sikkim was a 
considerable State, were plundered during the Nepali 
invasion, and have never recovered. They are destitute 
of furniture and articles of that sort, and the place is 
now somcwliat deserted and neglected, there being but 
very few priests and monks. 

Jn (dear weather the view of the snows is fine, but 


\ t'fo, or f^oblins, are tlic fifth class, or lowest but one, of 
jiioi'lal beings,” in Iliiiialayau Jhicldlusni. Everywhere, even 
in I ilift, the worshij) of the old gods, under the name of Ihdf is 
inc’ot porated iuto the religious practice of the people. 
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^ve saw nothing save a few gleams of* snow liere and 

there. J he air of solitude, the strange architecture, the 

gloomy, though decorated interiors, the mountains 

towering all round, the distant roar of two rivers, the 

Itangit and the Itatung, ;2,000 feet below, audible day 

and night, render the place very romantic. It rained 
again all night. 

IiiUKSDAi, diific 3/y/.— \\ 0 started early for l^em- 
yangclii, and met a funeral procession on the wuv. W^e 
descended through the forest to the Katang, distant three 
miles, which we crossed by a cane bridge ; but after the 
rain of the two previous nights it was too swollen to 
admit of any animal swimming across. This river rises 
m the glaciers of Kangchanjanga, and tlie point where 
we crossed was not more than thirty-five miles iVom its 
souice. Of the sevx‘ral pretty crossings which we had 
on tliis journej'’ this was the most picturesque; the pre¬ 
cipitous manner in which the forest with its rich vegeta¬ 
tion screw pine, pof/ioSy and countless creepers—over¬ 
hangs the rocky bed and the seething water, being very 
striking. We next ascended by a zig-zag road five 
miles to Pemyangchi, /,000 feet. The day was fine, 
but the last mile of ascent through oak forest, iu sticky, 

slippery clay, after the heavy rain, was somewhat 
trying. 

iVppioaching* Pemyaug’chi ^ve met some men with 

flagons of marwd beer, a weak liquor distilled from 

millet, which the monks had sent J*or our refreshment. 

Tliough we (lid not like to taste it, our followers par- 

took of what is to them a fav^ourite bevera‘>’e 111 the 

& 


/ 


/ 
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hills. Immediately afterwards some men came up with 
flutes, cymbals and drums and marclied before us, and 
then emerging from the forest we passed some monies^ 
houses, and ascending a few steps, found ourselves on 
the broad terrace opposite the gateway to the large 
chapel. Here the priests and monks, some thirty-five 
in all, were drawn up in full robes to receive us. The 
officials of the monastery were introduced—the steward, 
the rod-bearer, the deputy master, and lastly, the master. 
A. procession was now quickly formed, which we fol¬ 
lowed into the chapel, where they all took their accus¬ 
tomed seats, while we sat on places prepared for us. 
We were then invited to take tea. The interior of the 
chapel seemed an odd place for this, but we were told 
that it was the correct ceremonial. A chaunt was begun, 
which lasted some ten minutes, as a sort of grace, and 
then tea was handed round—First to us, next to the 
priests, and lastly to the monks. A short chaunt 
followed, and then the procession preceded us out of 
the chapel. 

In tl 1 C altcrnoon we examined both the exterior and 
interior of the building. The present structure is quite 
new, though the establishment is some ^00 3 *ears’ old; 
the original building having been sacked and rifled of 
all its ornaments and riches by the Nepali invaders in 
1814, nnd the building which existed in Hooker’s time, 
1849, ba'.ving l)een destroy ed b^'^ (ire. The exterior is 
of the same style as that described at Tasidiiig, except 
that it is on a mneb larger scale. The roof is topped by 
a co])per gilt erection, equivalent to the hit, or sacred 
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umbrella of Burma, and the great u'ooden doorway is 
elaborately pointed. 

In the interior there are two storeys. In the upper 
storej^ whicli is plain, some of the monks reside, and in 
the lower is the chapel already mentioned, all the 
wooden pillars and beams of which are painted, and all 
its walls covered with Irescoes : the entire decoration, 
whether on wood or plaster, representing debased forms 
of Buddhism, merging into pure idolatiy. The colour¬ 
ing is rich and good and the designs are spirited, but 
the execution is rough, there being abundant cleverness, 
but hardl}^ any real art. The work is by Tibetan 
artists, and the idea and conception are of a Chinese 
character. The pinncipal image represents Sakya Muni 
the founder of Buddhism, but is destitute of art or 
beauty. There are no valuable ornaments or other pro¬ 
perty whatever. I should state the dimensions of the 
chapel in the lower storey, roughly, as length GO feet; 
breadth 42 feet; and height 12 feet. 

At the entrance to the huildin2* there is a trood- 

^ cr> 

sized ante-room with painted pillars, and with frescoes 
laid to represent the ideal kings of the regions over 
which Buddhism has spread ; also Chagdor, z.e., 
Chagnadorje, or Avalokitcsvara, the well-known Bod- 
liisattva, who is also the subduer of evil spirits. 

The whole establishment good-naturally showed us 
their robes. The monks of Sikkim belong to the 
Dukpa order, have purple robes and red caps, distin¬ 
guishing them from those of the Galukpa or 
Tibetan oi*der, who have a yellow head-dress. The 
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master and the deput 3 ^-master, called respectively the 
dorje iopen and the arnjad wear the robe of the Sikkim 
order, and over that a j^ellow silk tunic and a scarlet 
scarf. The}'- also wear a scarlet head-dress. The 
eflect of the whole part^' in procession in such scenery 
and surroundings was veiy picturesque. 

In the evening there was a service which we went 
to see. It consisted of a series of chaunts and invoca¬ 
tions to a Tannia, represented by a hideous lay figure 
dressed in robes and set up against a pillar in the 
clianel.'^' 

The language of religion in this region is Tibetan, 
that of conversation Bliutia, and as the inhabitants do 
not speak any Indian language, Grelong and Tenduk 
bad to interpret for us. The manner and hearinjr of 
the ]>riests and monks indicated entire friendliness, 
which Mr. Edgar assured me was sincere. They have 
no caste ” feeling wluitever, and seemed glad to see 
us inside their chapels. 

I^ound about the great chapel are several fine chaits 
and tolerably' comfortable houso.s for the monks, built 
of l)amboos, in one of which wc were put up. 

riviDA'i, June — The morniiiir was fine, thousfh 
not unclouded. B}" degrees, however, the Narsing 

T-liis is a ^e^y interesting reference. A Tannia, is a female 
malignant spirit in the doctrine of tlio Nyingmapa sect, the 
oldest of those now amalgainated into the Dukpa sect. According 
to tiadition it was the action of the Tanmas, who are twelve 
in number, in worrying the Tibetans with plagues, that induced 
them to in\ ite 1 adniasanibhava to the country, who thereupon 
introduced the debased Buddhism subsequently prevalent there. 
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group, the nearest of tlie snowy inountains, some 
fifteen miles off in direct distance, appeared, the mighty 
gianite and gneiss crags, tipped with snow seeming to 
frown close over us. Tlien the vast expanse of the 
Kangchanjanga snowfields came out brilliantly, tlie 
Singhla and other spurs from it enclosing us on at least 
two sides, and throwing an infinitude of shades of blue 
and violet over the valleys around. 

AVe pi occedcd to the monastery of Changchiling, 
five miles off on the same ridge as Pemyangchi. The 
path, in the midst of which was a very large utcudo/io, 
lay through a fine forest of oaks, one of the best of its 
kind in Sikkim, the trees being comparatively young. 

At Changchiling the chads are new and poor. The 
monastic building is of some age, but its income has 
fallen off of late, and it is now squalid and neglected. 
There are some fifty monks on the establishment, very 
few of whom were present when we saw it. 


The exterior of the building has all tlie picture.sque 
features already described, and even in a greater 
degree. In the interior, with one exception, the 
wood painting, tlie frescoes, and the images, repre¬ 


sent only the debased forms of Iluddliism ; but in one 
highly decorated chamber on the ground-floor, there 
are tliree seated figures, the most remarkable of their 
kind that I had seen so far. Tlie central fiii'ure is of 
fair complexion, somewhat feminine in its .shape and 
dress, and called Dorjesempa or Ilopamc, /.e., the 
lJh\'ani Puddlia Ainitabha. The f]<rure on its ri‘»ht 
which has a light brown complexion, reprcsent.s Sakva 
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Muni, the first proj)het or theoretical teacher of 
Himalayan Buddhism ; that on its left, with a black 
complexion and more grandly i*obed, represents Gorakh- 
nath, the practical teacher who enforced the precepts,* 
On eitlier side of each of these figures are smaller 
standing images of (?) disciples. These three great 
figures are more than double life-size; the material is 
terra-cotta, the colouring rich, varied, and tolerably 
harmonious, and the moulding, especially of the hands 
and drapery, good. The robes, the sacred implements, 
and the symbols, the dorje f or thunderbolt, the 
bell, the bowl and the like,—are all sliown with great 
attention to technicalities. The intention of the 
Tibetan artists evidently was pure and high, namely, to 
impress the spectator with a sense of the responsibility 
of man to a future judgment, to compel him to reverence 
the inelfable calm of virtue, and to convey an awful 
warning against disobedience. But the execution of' 
tills design, tliough in many respects giving signs of 


All tills sliows tlint Xo]);ili IJuiliUnsni 1ms influenced Sikkim. 
Jii tlint (1<>ct riin^ Sakyii iluiii, as Siikya Sing'lin, "wlio is thv 
I’luldha vorywliei'c else, far Iroin licimj the ercat liuddlia, or 
j\di lliidtllia, is merely a “ moidal ” liuddha, and tlicreforc 
tli>tiiieily iiiJtniiir to tlio eliief ]3hy;nii liuddha or Ainitabha. 
Airain, (lorakiiat li or (idrnkshrinatha, the patron deity‘of the 
(ioiUhas, was the introdueei* ot the obsenro livbrid Hindu- 
Imddhist (nilt ot Alatsyendranatha or ^lachbiiKiramitl), a form of 
..V vuldk 1 tes vara. 

fit is this word whieh lorins part of the name Darjiling. 
1 III’ tI'lininiit lOii //»7 memis phice, and Darjiling really means 
the ])]acc of the dorje. Ihoker always writes the name “ Dorji- 
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masterly cleverness^ is so utterly deficient in ideality, 

and in many of the elements which constitute art, as 

tee understand it, that the ultimate effect would be 

thought, perhaps, by many to be grotesque and bizarre. 

Hiis is, indeed, almost inevitable if the spectator sees 

the figures near; but they were manifestl}" meant to be 

seen at the distance of a few j^ards in a dim subdued 

light, with the window shutters arranged accordingly. 

When thus regarded, they form a striking study for a 
painter. 

X*he Luma in his robes, an old man broken down with 

iheumatism contracted in this damp jilace, told us that 

he should soon die and be with those whose images were 
before us ! 


ihat night we sta 3 'ed in a veiy small house belonging 
to the monks. 

Saiurdai, June of It,- "We spent the morning, whicli 
was brilliantl}" tine, at Changchiling. Tlie plains near 
the debouchure of the JLista, and the siiow^^ ranges ol 
Lhutan, Narsing, and Kangchanjanga were visible, but 
those of Dankva and Chola were for the most part 
hidden b^'^ inteivennig mountains. ^Ve were somewliat 
too neai the Ivangchanjanga group to obtain a com- 
piebensi\e view ot it, but this defect \va.s compensated 
by the tioai sight of the details of crags, glaciers, and 
snow-fields. W e w^eu'C al.so able to discern on the hill.s 
before us the marcli made by Hooker, as described at 
page *3*4 L II. of iiis first volume, by the upper valley” of 
the Eatung, past Vaksan, whose little lake he describes. 

uiid Ivuclu. In JinotliGr direction \vc could 
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see the Kulhet Valley leading down from the Singlila 
Pass, the route by which the Nepalis came in 17S8, 
180S, and ISl-t to plunder the monasteries of Sikhim. 
Our inquiries showed that the Slngllhi Pass is the mam 
passage from Nepal to Sikkim for military or political 
purposes ; the passes across the range to the south of it 
being confronted by British territory, and those to the 
north having too severe a climate to be open at most 

seasons. 

Tlic native civil officer of the neighbourhood on the 
part of the Ihija of Sikkim, who bore the title of Kazi, 
common in these hills, and borrowed from the Muham¬ 
madans, came to sec us, and gave us many particulars 
of the civil government of Sikkim, which is of the most 
primitive character. His account of the number of 
villages and houses bore out the estimate, which has 
generally been made of the scanty population of Sikkim 
—less than 5,000 jiersons in an area of 2,54-1- square 
miles ! All around us we saw expanses of culturable 
waste, and quantities of fallow ; what cultivation 
there was being carried on to a large extent without 
the use of the plough, while the soil was everywhere 
rich 1 t)u the whole, Sikkim seemed to me to be licli 
in natural resources—soil, timber, lucl, running streams, 
metals, and stone—but very poorly cultivated ; not 
actually misgoverned, perhaps, but more backward than 

any Mill State I have ever seen. 

4'hc day remained wouderlully clear till past noon, 
when a heavy rain-storm came up. When that was 
over we returned to iVnuvaiigchi, where we had lurthcr 
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coiTim unicat 10 ns witli tlie Sikkitn Jjunias as to tlieir 
position, both spiritual and secular. 


Pheir system seems to resemble irrcatcr 
more civilized countries. Spiritual I v, 
allegiance to the Dalai Lama of Lhj'isa/- whos 


S 3 ’sterns in 
they owe 
^ authoritv 


extends over all Eastern Tibet, 


and whose temporal 


position is sustained by Oliinese troops. Otherwise 
they are good subjects of the Itaja of Sikkim, and 
though their appointments are in some sense elective in 
the brotherhood, yet the confirmation of the Kaja is 
necessary. The heads of the principal monasteries in 
Sikkim are generally about the Ihtja’s court at Tamlung; 
and among these the head of the Pemyangchi establisli- 


ment is the foremost. ITe is an Gcnfon Eama, and wc 
did not see him, as he was absent at Tamlun*'*. lie is 
above tlie resident master of tlie monastery whom we 
saw. I he Lamas have much secular influence, and the 
principal members of that class are the first men in 


Sikkim. 

i-he monks arc allowed to follow secular pui'siiits. 
They are drawn in childhood from the l>lougli, and 
much of their time is sj^ient in their fields; but they 
must sleep in the monastery for three months in the 
year. We found, in this wa}', only tliirt}" present at 
Pemyangchi out of an establishment of one humlred and 
fifty, ihey are the only educated class in the State, 


liG i.s of tlio Galukjva niul tiu'y of tlie opposition 
Dukpa scot. 1 hero .scorns also to Ijc some claim to rclio'ioiis 
suzerainty on the part of the Dliarma Jtaja of IJluitan over tlic 
iSikkim monasteries, as head of Uie Dnkpas. 
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and whatever edacation exists Tor other classes is in their 
hands. While at tlie monastery; they go through a 
little study now and then, and perform some ceremonial 
work daily. On the whole, they seemed to us to be 
leading a lazy, listless liie there ; but it is to be reinein¬ 
hered that this idleness lasts for only one quarter hi 
each year, and that they are IVee to resign the monastic 
character when they please. 13oth ])riests and monks are 
very frequentlv married, but celibacy was the original 
rule of the order, and the principle is still r(‘garded with 
veneration, though iallen into disuse. Tlie title ot 
](ima is e.xtended by courtesy to all the or 

numks, though strictly it belongs to tlie priests only, 
V. ho arc selected Iroin among the monks. 

d'be income of the monasteries depends partly on 
lands and fees at births, marriages, and 1 be like, but 
inainlv on the otferings at luneral ceremonies, which 

* o 

are sn])posed to facilitate the journey to the other 
world,—a characteristic account (d* one ot which is to 
be (bund in iMr. J'hlgar’s llcport (ut Stkkiut and the 
Tihnhtu Fronitcr, ]>. (i:2 if. At all the religious places 
the demeanour ot' our Ije[)cha and lihutln Ibllowers and 
baggage-carriers was reallv reverential, and, externallv' 
at least, their religion has much hold on them. 

On the whole, notwithstanding its deljasement by all 
manner of additions and su|)erstitions, in its actual 
living state as we sec it to-day in these })avts, and not- 
withstanding its decline IVom its pristine iheurv, I think 
lUuldliism is very far iiom being a despicable Ibna ot 
t)ellef. 
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The ^omjKis or chapels at Tasidingf, Pemyan^chi, and 
Changchiling. make capital subjects for the pencil,— 
what with the long sweep and curvature of tlie roofs, 
the far-reaching shadows on the walls, the robed figures, 
the cypresses, and the snowy backgrounds. 

Sunday, June iSth ,—"We were again favoured with a 
fine morning, and the snowy ranges were all visible. 
The Piainas invited us to take our morning tea in the 
ante-room of the chapel, which we did. The sight was 
beautiful; the rich frescoes on tlie wall, the snows of 
the Narsing group seen between the painted pillars, and 
the scarlet and 3 "elIow robes of the priests :—such a 
combination of foreground and background ! 


In the forenoon we set out on our return march tc 
Darjiling. We passed by Pabdenchi, the ruins of a 
small fort and palace where the Sikkim Peija used to 
live before the Nepali invasion ; and then by the Khizing 
mendong about 200 yards long, and the largest in 
Sikkim, where it is said that the Nepali troops lialted 
before attacking Pemyangchi. We then descended by 
a fair bridle-road to the Pangit Pivor, wliicli we crossed 
by a cane suspension bridge hastily prepared for us bj’’ 


Lenduk. We ne.Kt ascended, also by a bridle-path, till 
we gained the spur of IMount Tondang, wliich we 
had descended on the first of June to Tasiding. There 
we found our littl e tents pitched on an encamping 
ground at d,500 feet, which gave us a view not only of 
the snowy range, but also of the monasteries of Ohang- 
cliiling, Pemyangchi, and Tasiding, as well as of three 
rivers in the valley beneath, the Pangit, the Pataiig, 
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and the Kulhet. Tliis was one of the few days on 
which we had no rain from morning till night. 

Monday, Jioie Kh. —Early in the morning clouds 
were to be seen gathering from all four quarters; the 
wind had changed and was blowing from the east ; 
gleams of sunshine made bits of distant hills look 
strangely" near ; ever^dhing betokened the coming of the 
monsoon. We hoped, liowever, that the heavy rain 
would hold off till we could pass through the forests of 
Ten dang. 

We now passed by the wendoff^ and through the 
forest described in the journal for the 1st of June. 
Showers fell and made the path slippery and distress¬ 
ing. From the top of Tendangwe descended by a well- 
made road, constructed when Colonel Crawler’s force 
entered Sikkim in 18G0—Gl,* to Namchi, 4,500 feet, 
the priests and monks of the small monastery of which 
came out to meet us, and we put up in a rest-house 
which had been once constructed for the Eaja, The 
clouds closed in upon us towards evening, and it rained 
all night. 

Tuesday, Jiaw hth, —We found that the monsoon 
was evidently setting in, and started early in the morn¬ 
ing in heavy rain, on horseback, following the line of 
well-made road already noticed, and descending gradu¬ 
ally to the Itangit, distant ten miles from Namchi, 
til rough forests of .sy/7 and pi 71 us lotigifolia ^ parts of 


* Tins ^vas umlcrtakcii in consequence 
napping raitls made by tlu? Kaja’s pcojile, 
th eiii to reason. 


of the perpetual kicl- 
anJ it finally brought 
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'whicli had been wastefully destroyed for cultivation. 
It is sad to lliink tliat unless we can induce the Ihiju to 
interfere, these Ibrcsts, which are not onlv fine in them- 
selves, but are situated on the banks of* the several 
rivers which intersect Sikkim, and by which timber 
could be floated down to the plains, will be uraduallv 
destro 3 ’cd ! We crossed the liangat hy a cane suspen¬ 
sion bridge, and then rode in continuous rain ten miles 
along tlie road described in the journal for the HOth of 
to Darjiling, which we reached before noon. 

I should add that we went from Peni 3 ''angchi to Dar¬ 
jiling b}' a straight line across the hills witiiin two 
da^'S. The ordinaiy traveller’s route at lesser eleva¬ 
tions is generally considered to occup\' five or six 
marches. 

I nia}^ mention as a cliaracteristic of these hills,—or 
at least of those parts of them through which our routes 
la}^—the absence of game birds and animals. AVith 
the exception of an Argus pheasant, wliich .startled us 
hy its loud cry and then Hew across our road on Tanglu, 
and a specimen of the Sikkim pheasant, or green blood, 
shot by one of m 3 ' part 3 ' amongst the junipers at Charati, 
we saw absolutel 3 ' nothing in the wa 3 'ofgame. As 
retrards the smaller kinds of birds, singing-birds and the 
like, we obser\ed a great variet 3 ’'; man 3 ' of them being 
of the ordinaiy European sorts—cuckoos, blackbirds, 
thrushes, larks, and apparentl 3 ^ a kind of nightingale. 
At time.s, indeed, tlic woods became (juito vocal witli 
tlieir song. 

I have been somewliat jiarticular in noting the weather 
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daily. Tlic frequent, almost constant, occurrence of 
rain, and the prevalence of clouds in all seasons, save 
]>erhaps six weeks or two months in the autumn, must 
be admitted to be a drawback and a source of trouble 
in marching in the Sikkim hills. 


REMARKS ON A TOl'R 


TIIKuCi;!! 


NEPAL IN MAY, 1876 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tin-: method pursued in recording this journey differs 
considerably fri)in tliat followed in the ])revions ])or- 
tions of this volume, and so far iVom heir.g a day to day 
journal, the record is a rapid survey of impressions 
made, and of the results of conversations and encpurics 
held. The remarks now required, therefore, by way of 
introduction are rather of a supplementary than ol' an 
explanatory nature. 

In attempting to explain the geography of Xfpal, 
one is led to note the in many ways remarkable 
analogy between it and its sister IIimaLiyan valley ol 
Kashmir. Just as the term Kashmir is enq)loyed to 
express the geographical extent of the territories of the 
Mahiinijii of Jammiin and Kashmir, as well as the Vale 
of Kashmir itself, so is the term Nrpfd used tor the 
Valley of Nepal, and also for the whole of the exlensivc 
dominion of the Gorkhas. Like the Valley of Kashmir 
also, the Valley of Nepal is but a small portion of the 
entire territories. Taken as a whole, Nepal, in the 
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more extended use of that word, , the Gdrkhil pos- 
sc.>sions ns they arc now constituted, occupies a j>ortion 
of the mountains between tlie Central and Southern 
Himalayan Iiaiij^es, and tlie whole of the montane 
tracts on the soutliward slopes ol' the Southern 
ITiinalayas, tog'ethcr witli a similar portion of the 
IcUcii at their teot, from tlie J>ritisli province of 
Jvuinauii on tlio west to Sikkini on tlie east. Tliey 
have tlius Til.ct on tlieir northern, and liritish territory, 

Oudli, the 2Soith-\\ est l^roviiices, and J3cn^al ])roper 

or the Cower Provinces—on their southern borders. Of 

tills region, some 500 miles in length by say 120 miles 

ol average breadth, and so comprising an area of about 

(>0,000 square miles, Xdpjil proper is a mere valley, 

about sixteen miles long by as many liroad, lying 

in the midst of the huge spurs of the Southern 
31 inuilaxas. 

i he usual method of elucidating the complicated 
l)hysical geograpiiy of the Gorklia kingdom is by an 
ex])osifion ol its river systems. Jiroadly, it comprises 
1 be eatclimeiit areas of throe separate rivers and their 
aillucnts. which really form j>art of the great Gangetic 
system, viz., (lie Gliagni in tlie west, the Gaiulak in 
the centre, and tlie K6M in the east. Tiie Gliagra 
system con.si-ts oi‘six main streams in the hills, called, 
the Ivaii, Swhtigangh, IvariuiH, 13hdrt, Sarjii, and 
3hi]>lih oceupying the country between Kandaddvi, 
2;), (1(H) lect, (in Kumaun) and Dliaulagiri, 27,000 
lect, ])otIi in the Soiitliern Himalayas. Of these the 
Khli, Ivarnaliaiul Hheri rise in tiie Central Himalayas. 
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The Gandiik system, locally known as the Sapt (jaii- 
daki, consists of seven streams, the Xarayaiu', Sweti- 
g’andak, Marsyfmdi, Jiiirla Gandak, DaratmU, (iaiulf and 
Tirsuli Gandak, lying between Dhaulagiri and Dava- 
bhang*, 2d,000 feet. iSeveral ot these rise hevon<l tin* 
fc^outliern Hange. Like the Gandak tlie Kdisi svstem 
locally the Sapt Ivausiki, consists ol seven main streams, 
viz., the Miltimchi, Dhdtia Ivdsf, Tiimba Ivosi, Dikhil 
Dudkdsi, Aran and Tambar. ddiese rise between I )a 3 *a- 
bhang and Kangchanjanga, 2S,000 I'eet ; the lllHitia 
Xdsi and the Aran risini>* be von d tf ie iSouthern It am^e 

mJ 

the latter, indeed, having a long* course in d'lbet. 

It will thus liave been observed that tlie boundim** 

V 

mountains of tliese three great basins in the southern 
Himtila^ 'as, are Xandadevi, Dhaulagiri, Davabham*' and 
Xaijgchanjaiiga. XandadevI is about 200 miles from 
Dhaulagiri, Davabhang about 180 miles more to tlu^ 
east, and Xangchanjanga some IdO miles further 
still, and, as has been already explained in the case of 
Sikkim, from each of these great 2 :)ivots there run 
southwards to the Indian plains mighty spurs, wliieli 
form the watersheds between the three river Ijasins 
already described. As, again, tlio tributaries of tiiese 
rivers unite within the hills, so that in eaeh ease 
there is only one outlet into tlie plains, Nepal is 
divided into three great natural divisions entirely' 
surrounded h}* mighty mountain walls.'^' This is the 
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Tliis is (July naitially tiuo of the Gliai^ia basin. 'I'lio 
afiliteiits of tlio Karnali, its cliicf tributary, unite* In tlic Iiills, I>ul 
tlie Kali ainl the liapti join it in tlie plains, tiiuling tlieir wav 


story of the configuration of tlic country on the Indian 
slopes of the Southern IIiinala\'as throughout. The 
readers of tliis volume will liave already found it to be 
so in Kaslimir and Sikkim, and it is equally so from the 
hounding gorge of the Indus on the west to that o(‘the 
Jh*ahmaputra on the east. 

Xow, it is clear that the afhuents of the three great 
rivers of Nepal must drain towards different centres 
and leave intervals between thtni on the lower slopes. 
In that between the Gandak and the Xosi lies the 
mountain-locked valle}" of Nepal, drained by the 
Hagmati, which cvcntuailv finds its wav to the Ganges 
on its own account. However, the general character of 
these mountains is a perpetual succession of vast ridges 
with narrow intervening glens, open valle 3 ’s like Nepal 
being veiy rare. 

As we have already'' seen to be the case with the 
Himalavau districts of“ Xashmir and Sikkim there is an 
('nonnous viiricty of climate to be found in Nepal. 
jMr. lb- Kin Hodgson divides the Nej^al Himala\’as into 
three longitudinal zones of climate, and his remarks 
have l)een thus summarized h^' ^Ir. Clements !Mark- 
ham :—The lower, comprising th(‘ Duns or Maris 
(submontane lowlands), the Dhiiwar or Siil {AS7/orea 
ro/j//•</(/) Forest, and the "^rarai ; the middle between the 
Duns and the snow line ; and the upper or ii 



till* liills by 1 luMiist‘1 vcs. iStiitUlv tho Rapti occupies the 
same position lietwtHMi tlie I\arn;i1i ami the (uindak as the 
liaginatl dot's between tlie Ctamlak ami tbe Kdsi, as explained in 
the next paragraph of tlie text. 
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The first ranges from the plains to 4,000 feet ; the 
central from 4,000 to 10,000; aii<l tl;e upper Irom 
10,000 to i?0,000. The amount of heat and cokl in 
these several zones depends almost entirely on tlie 
elevation, there being a diminution o(‘ teniperatun^ 
equal to 3° or h'alirenheit, i’or every tliousand feet 
of height, lint as regards moisture, every mov'oment 
to the west and nortli-vvest brings the traveller 
into a drier climate and takes him further also 
from the line of the rainv monsoon. The ridijfes, too, 
being in the direct line of the monsoon, cheek its 
progress, and tlieir lieight has an effect on the amount 
of moisture in acyacent valleys. Thus tliere are great 
differences of climate even in places of equal elevation.*' 
Climate of course affects vegetation, and in ‘‘ascending 
the gorges from the Tarai to tlio alpine ridges, the 
traveller passes through three zoues of vegetation. In 
the lower region he finds splendid timber trees, such as 
the sal and sissn, ban\^ans andhainboos and palms. 
The central slopes are clotliod witli oaks, chestnuts, 
magnolias, laurels, rliododendrons, elierry and [)ear 
trees, thorns, asli and elm; and the np|jer region is 
that of junipers, lai'chos, yews, poplars, dwarf rhododen¬ 
drons, hollies, birches, and willows/’ Mr. Hodgson 
has also shown that the climate lia.s affected the fainja^ 
of wliicli an unusual variety exists in Xepfil. 

So much for the geography of Xcpal as an e.\prcssiou 
for the donhnion of the (birUhas ; let us now turn to 
the valley itself. As has been above said, the Kdsi 
and Gandak systems are divided by great spurs tendiu 
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soutlnvard from Dayabliang to the plains of India. 
Almost im media tel V after leaviim' tlic <ifreat mountain 
tliose divero-e somewliat to the east and west, creating a 
I'rcslt drainage area in the interval between tliein. This 
is the I jasin ot t!ie Haginati and its aflluenls, which 
jt)llows on a small scale precisely the character of the 
basins ol the (Jhagra, Gan dak and Ivdsi , except that it 
comprises an o])en and very fertile vallc^g and hence, 
thougli it is the smallest, it is the most important 
district in all the land. The A^alley of I^epal is there- 
lore enclosed on its northern side by the immediate 
oilslioots of J kiyabhang, on the east and west by its 
s]:)nrs running to the south, and on the south by sub¬ 
sidiary s]>urs running inwards again from tliese. Its 
average elevation is 4,500 feet, and that of its mountain 
walls Irom o,000 to S,000 loct: so it belongs to jNIr. 
Ihian Hodgson’s middle zone of climate. The bounding 
mountains and ranges are, on the north, Shdvpuri, and 
roll ml to the south h\" the east ^lanichur, ^lahadev 
Pfikhra, Ihinichauk, IMnilehauk and Malnibliarat; tlien 
round to tlie north again by the west Chandragiri, 
Tmhathan or Devehauk, Xiigarjun and Kukanni. The 
' 1111_ agmati between the IMahaliharat and 

( handraglri iianges, like those of the Jhelain in Ivash- 
mir and ot the 4 istii in Sikkim, is the only outlet 
tlirougli the soiilliern mountains. 

4 he valle}' surface, though in mau}^ parts much 
l>rt)ken into by inward spurs from the bounding ranges, 
especially from Najarjun and Indratlnin, is entirely 
alluvial, and so once again there is a marked analogy 
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to Kashmir : for it lias two distinct levels, the 
lowei one helng’ that of the lands immediately round 
the Bagmati and its tributaries, and the higlier one 
that of the old alluvial plain, into wliich the streams 
have now cut such deep furrows. The whole valley is 
thus extremely fertile, the lowlands or /did/dn l)eing 
especially adapted to the cultivation of rice and “ wet * 
crops, and the ujjlands, or to that of such cereals 

as wheat, and other dry crops. The choicest lands, 
howevei, aie tho.se near the bases of the surrounding 
hills, which combine the avantages of the lower and 
higher lands; because, being uplands, thej^ tlie 

s^ltibiity consefjj^uent on good siihsoil draina<*'c and 
being close to tlie sources of the streum.s, they admit of 
free irrigation. Nepal has, too, the advantage,—iu 
this respect a decided one—over Kashmir, of being at 

t.le\ation which permits of a double harvest e\'ery 
year. 


Premising that tlie lowlands of the Nepal Valley are 
far more unhealthy than the uidands, and that the bulk 
of the inhabitants dw’'ell iii the latter, tlie climate may 
be called most health}". The general seasons are tiiose 
of the tropics, cold and dry from October to l^Iarcli, 
hot and wet from April to September. Spring and 
autumn are, however, fairlj" marked, the weather from 
^Xarcli to IVXay and from Seijteinher to IJeceniher hein<'’ 


delightful, while the rains from June to Au<*'ust are 
genial; but the wdiitcr, 2 .e., January and Pehruarv, is 
cloudy, damp, wdth rain or snow-, and disagreeable. Tlie 
cliief featm-es of the climate are, on tlie whole, equability 
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and tcmperatcness ; “ for months together the ther¬ 

mometer liardly ranges o'" day and night ” about 00® 
Fahr., the winds arc moderate except iu Mai'ch,and the 
electrical disturbances infrequent. 

The people under the sway of the Gorkhas are many 
and various, both in characteristics and origin. Thus 
til ere arc tlie Bhutias in the great heights, who are 
Tiljetans in language, physical characteristics, manners, 
customs and dress. In the central regions we have in tlie 
west the Magars of the ioAver hills and the Gurungs 
of tlie middle and alpine heights, the Newars and 
Miirinis of !Nepal proper, and the Kirantis and Limbus of 
the east. All these are Mongoloids, and to them must 
be added the Parbatius, a mixed race sprang from the 
intercourse of Hindu refugees from the plains with hill 
women. Tlie chiel* tribe t>f the Parbatias, called the 
Klias, together with the other Parbatias, the IMagars, 
and the Giirungs, form, as Gorkhas or Gdrklialis, the 
dominant race under conditions to bo ox])laiiied ]>re- 
scntlv'. Lastlv, iu the central I’orests arc wild aborigines, 
hUeh as the C’licpaiigs and Ivusundfis, of whom veiy 
little is known. Tlie ieveri.^h jungles of the Tarai, 
again, are inhahited in Nepal, as elsewhere, liy primitive 
tlilies, called tliere generloally Awalias, whose position 
is peenliar, in that they can dwell with impunity iu 
places where the terrible dteal ox malarial fever is sure to 
tlestroy the rest ot their kind and that quickly ! 

U'he general status of all these tribes and races, 
exec] it the Klias, is that of nomadic cultivators ; but a 
tew, such as the Newfirs especially, liave long become 
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stationary cultivators, and the Giiruiio-s are still for tin* 
most part pastoral. There are no craftsmen, ^enerallv 
speaking, proijer to any of tliein ; stranger an<l Iielot 
races, located among tliem from time immemorial, 
being their smiths, potters, carjienters, curriers, &-c. 
The Ncwars only have a literature, which is, however, 
wholly exotic, and they, too, are alone at all advanced 
in art and architecture, following chiefly Chinese, but 
also Indian models. As to the Parbatias the generally 
accepted idea about tlieir rise is, that when the IVIuham- 
niadans began to conquer and ill treat the Hindus of the 
plains, JBrahmans and Eajputs in numbers were driven 
into the western hills of Nepal. They mixed with the 
spirted but rude Buddhistic inhabitant.s, and the 
Brahman.s. as they have done elsewhere in India, con¬ 
verted many of them to their own views of religion bv 
a judicious manipulation of their prejudices. In this 
way the highland chiefs and their most prominent 
followers became “ Ibljputs,” and .so did the mixed off- 
spnng ot the hill woman and the refugee from the- 
plains. Iliiis aro.'.c the now powerful Khas Tribe, the 
result of Brahman mc.'.aUiaiices, the Iklharias or desccn- 
of Eajputs and hill women, the Thakun's or mixc.l 
de.scendants of persons of ro3'al blood, and the Siihis or 
Sails, the similar forefathers of the present royal familv. 

All thc.se are Eilrbatiiis, a term which jiroperly means 
mtiuntaiiiccrs, ]jut wliich is api^lied in ^Nepul only 
these tribes, wlio are Hindus, since tlie^- iiaturallv 
adheied to the religion, as best they could, of their 
progenitors and teachers. 
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The Khas or Parbatia Tribe proper—for the ambition 
of the other Piirbatins above-mentioned was to rank as 
Khas- uUially established their own little monarchy 
in the Gorkhii tract to the north-west of the Kepal Valley; 
and until the middle of the last century, when they 
spread their j)owor over a wide dominion in the Hima- 
—as will be hrielly related shortly—the Khas 
dynasty of Gorkha seems to have been of the ordinary 
petty hill type. But after this performance they be¬ 
come the most important and leading people in all 
these hills, taking their name of Gorkha or Gorkhiili 
from their habitat. Associated with them in their con¬ 
quests, and sharing its fruits in a subordinate degree, 
were the hardy and warlike races of the Magars and 
Glinings, between whose women and the Khas is still 
going on much the same process as formerly obtained 
in the case of the Bralimans and Pajputs and the hill 
women in general of days gone by, and they also have 
beeomo Hindus and Parbatias— Gorkh as and GorkhaHs 
—‘‘ with a ditferenco.” 

The Ilindiis of the plains, of course, carried with 
them their elaborate S 3 'stem of or caste and tribal 

subdivisions, into the bills, and this with necessary 
alterations they conferred on their descendants in the 
mountains, who in turn conferred them on the Magars 
and Gunnui's. In tliis wav has arisen a curious mixture 
of sept and I'amily uomenclature which is peculiar to 
the Xr[):ll Himalayas. Without going into too minute 
subdivision it will be as well to note here tliat tlic chief 
septs of the Khas are tlic Tluipas, Bisbnvats, Bhandatas, 
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IVtukis, KhanlvMS, Adliikarfs, ]5islit>, Ivunwars, llainyas, 
Danis, Gliartis, and Kliatiis ; of the jMa^rars, tiie ihhias, 
Xliaptis and Ala^as. J. lie (.lurtini^s do not ajipear to 
lia\e as ^ et collected their sulJdl^'lSIolls into septs. 

J-liesetlnec Hindu In lies of Iviias, ]\Iai.rai\and liiirunf'' 

' ^ ^ O 

form tlie military population of Nepal (tliou^li idnihtis, 
Ncwar.s and others are lound in the army), and are all 
Gdrklnis or Gdrkhalis ; but it seems that the descendants 
of «.dl the oiii^'inal inhabitants oI (Jorklia that ‘ eanio 
o\ ei into the Nepal A'alley with them also call them¬ 
selves Gdrkhas, thou^rh they cannot be Parbatias. ■■ Tlie 
term Gorkha, ag-ain, has a sejiarate siouiiication when 
<applied ro tlie personel of the Jh iti-sh (idrklai iv^nmcnts 
"w here tlie object is to i^'ct a soldier suitable to us rather 
than to support local ])rejudiccs as to iutcrtriind 
superiority. In the Pntisli rcuiments tlie (hh klids 
cxcf'Uenre are the iMa^ars and (iuruni>s, tliere preferred 
to the Khas, who lord it over them in their own conntr\' ; 
wliile with tlie Khas are ranked thcTliakuris or Gdrkhd 
Ihijputs. The lollowiiiL;- are also enlisted, thomdi etui’ 
sidered distinctly inlcrior to the above ;—Jhfdimans, 
Ivhawas or men ol lelt-haiidc<l descent Irotn women 
iihout the Court, some kinds of N"rwars,aud haiidierafts- 
nien (low castes) both of Newar and G(irkha atliidties. 
Formerly also men from Garliwdl and Ivumdnn, both 
Pritish territory, were taken, hut these last wi^re never 
held to he such ^‘o(jd soldiers as the Gdrklias and the 

* Jt'tuu ScjniJ. \ ol. J., p, -l-l, ]n.n\'eVtM', h:is :l 

(lilTereiit view as in tli(‘ appHeatiou of the turiiis (itirkliali and 
J 'ajliat ia. 
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inhabitiints of tlie Ni^pali dominions. It is sometimes 
argued that only the inl'erior population of !Nepal find 
their way into our (jhirkini rcgijnents ; hut, though it is 
true tliat we, as masters, do not put the same value on 
the Khas as he does liimself, still o\ir Gdrkha officers 
do minutely understand the racial history of the recruits 
that present themselves, and know exactly what kind of 
men should be procured and what can he tolerated 
when better material fails them. Regarding the per¬ 
sonal characteristics displayed by them in our service, 
General Sale Hill, who served for many years in the 
First Gdrkha Light Infantry, has written thus:—‘‘As 
compared with other Orientals the Gdrkhas are hold, 
enduring, faithful, frank, ver}" indej^endent and self- 
reliant. In their own countiy the}’’ are jealous of 
foreigners and self-assertive. They hate and despise 
Orientals of all other creeds and countries, and look up 
to and fraternize with Luropeans, whom they admire 
for their superior knowledge, strength, and courage, 
and whom they imitate in dress and habits. They are 
very jealous of their women, hut arc domestic in their 
habits, kind and affectionate husbands and parents, 
iheir wives are in consequence less shy and reserved, 
and have more freedom than those of other natives, 
recij>rocat ing their affection, looking carol ullv alter their 
niulovm, and cheerfully performing all culinary and 
domestic duties. Such of our men as liavc not formerly 
served in their own national army, liave been principally 
cm|)loyed as held labourers, coolies, and so on. Few 
real Gorklia recruits know I find vista ni, or, in fact, any- 
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thing but woodcraft ; but they all sliow great zeal in 
acquiring inforinati.ni, thongh tliey are slow witted, 
and as a rule take much longer tlnin oflier classes of 
natives in learning their drill and iiassin- into the 
ranks. As a rule on joining- are nnsopliisticated 

and dirty, and tlic lir.st lesson tliat has to be tauglit 
them is that ‘cleanlinesses next to g-odlino.ss.’ They 
have then tew prejudices of any desci‘ij>tion, ' caste’ or 
otherwise. Their chief vice is gambling’, to whicli thov 
are gieatly addicted. hough hot-temj)ored and easily' 
roused, they are in general quiet, well-behaved men, 

emely amenable to discipline, so that punish¬ 
ments are of rare occurrence. From tlie warlike 
qualities of their forefathers and the traditions handed 
do^^ n to them of tlieir military prowess as conquerors 
of Nopal, they are imbued with and clierish tlie true, 
military” spirit. 1 heir compact and sturdy build, 
powerful muscular development, keen sight, acute hear- 
ing tind heieditary education as sportsmen, eminently" 
capacitate tliem for the duties of Light Infantry soldiers 
on tlie mountain sule ; while their acquaintance witli 
the forest makes them as jiioneers in a jangle almost 
nnii\tdled, whcie ^vlth their /cuA'i'is^ or kiii\'es. as g’eiieral 
instruments, tiicy nre quite at liome. Lastly, the 
bravery displayed by them in tlieir contests with the- 
Jliitish a fiords ample proof of the dogged tenacity with 
which they can encounter danger and hardship.” 

The people who chiefly occupy the Nojial Valley and 
wliom the GcSrkluis first conquered are the Newars, still 
the most advanced part of tlie population in the arts 
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and amenities of civilization. They may ho called 
Jhuldliists, but even before the Gdrkha irruption. 
Jllnduism had 

Co ^ 

iK\s natnrallv done so much more since ; so that now 
al)out. one-third ot them are Hindus, or as the}’ are 
called Saivainartri Nihvars,their Buddhist fellow-country- 
men hein^’ called Baudliamar^M iSewars, But e\ eu of 
these last at least hall, it not mort*, are iieithci one 
tlnno' nor the other, worshippings t^aiva gods and • 
Ihuldhist deities with (?qual freedom ; and all have 
ado]>ted tlic Hindu system oi caste in utter iorgetful- 
uess of the tirst principles ol their creed, d he iSaiva- 
marj»is are divided into the usual ‘ castes, and trom 
among them were s]^ruug the royal iamilics overthrown 

hv the (Jdrkhas. d'he Baudhaimirgis may he generally 

% 

divided ofl’ into priests or Bfinnis, orthodox Buddhists 
i»r Ihlas, and lictorodox Jiuddhists or Ja|)hus, these last 
I’orrning the hulk of the ])o]>ulation. In each case their 

status is hcreditarv, and their subdivisions also, in 

^ • 

true caste lash ion. As a race, the iJsewars have now 
uatuially sunk to a sccoiubuy position in Nepal, but 
still some classes ol' the Saivannirgis take employment 
as soldiers ami holtl their heads high, nor docs it appear 
that the (ibridals i'ouiul them nnwt)rthy enemies. ^ihe 
tr;uh% the arts, the era Its, ami the agriculture ot the 

eouutr\' seem also ti> Ije nraetieallv lu their hands. 

* 1 ^ 

d’hi‘ t^xl raordinary density of the population of the 

Xep:U \^aile\' will lie alluded to in tlu' sueeeeiling* pages, 

* 

and it will here sulliee to remark on the ehiet towns m 
it, which are Kfithmandfi, IMtan, Ivirtipur and IMuitgaon. 
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Previous to the Gorkliu conquest the cities oJ' Nepiil 
were walled in, hut the walls liave now disappeared and 
the snl^urbs ai*e numerous, owjui^ to the rule, prett\’' 

to, that only hi^h-caste Hindus shuuld 
d^\ell within tlic cit\' limits. Inside tliosi* each <*it\' is 
divided into /oA- or squares, the central one, or darhdr, 
being- the site of the royal buildings and tiie ])rinc-ipal 
temples. 'The palaces themsel ves consist of a number ot 
small squares or quadrangles, giving on to the thirhdr, 
that at Katlnnandu, as the Gdrklni cajjital of the valley, 
being the most important. Previous, however, to the 
Gdrkha supremacy the Jihatgaon Hai barwas the largest, 
whilstthat ot Paean was, and is still, the most pietur(\sque. 
Xfrtipur Darbiir is practieallv a ruin. The various citv 
squares are not regularly situated with reference to each 
Other, :ind tlie stroets between tliem are narrow, paved 
with bricks or tiles, and quite undrained ; l>ut the houses 
are strongly built of red burnt-bricks, rooted witli red 
tiles, several stories in height, and on tlie whole sub¬ 
stantial and cointbrtable. 

Three out of the tour cities of the Xe|)al Valiev arc 
decidedly large ; Patau the largest having some 00,000 
inhabitants, Kfithmandii say 30,000, JJIuitgaon 30,000, 
and Kh-tipur 5,000, They were all “royal ” cities in 
the days ol the Xewar kings, though JvirtipiU* was 
latterly subject to Pa tan. Katlimaiidil contains one 
good Hindii temple, the Talijii ; tin? military eoniicil 
chamber, or Jvdt, a place of' historical imjiortance ; a 
picturesque market called the Kathmaiidii T(>1 ; tlie 
Court of Justice or Hhaiisrir ; several imposing noble- 
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men’s houses in 11 bastard modern style ;—all in the 
neiu'hbourhood of the l)arbar : besides the Ivathisaniblui 
and Jitklliniaiulal, Ihuldhist structures of some archi¬ 
tectural ])retensions. Outside it are situated the parade 
ground, or 'riiaiidl Khct ; Thsipathali, tlie palace ot the 
jMinisters and virtual rulers of the land ; the old temple 
of IMnliankal claimed by both llindiis and Buddhists ; 
the beauti(ul tank or reservmir of Kanf Pdkliri, a relic oi 
the Newar days ; tlie Jh'itish Residency, and the cele- 

■>J i-' 

bi'uted hill and relijj'ious buiIdiULjfs of Sambhunath. 
Pjitan, or Jjalita JMtan, which is close to Ivathmandu, 
Avas ruthlesslv despoiled by the Orcirkhas on their irrup¬ 
tion and has never recovered the ruin then thrust upon 
it. It is still a dilapi<lated town with a depressed air 
about it, l)ut its l)arl)av is the most picturesque in. the 
countrv, chiefly because tlie tasteless (hirklnis have never 
left the old arcliitecture of the Nevvars alone. It con¬ 
tains also many hu'n.s or vlharax^ /.c., ancient Buddhist 
monasteries, and some important temples, such as those 
of Maclihindranatli and Siikya Siin^h or ^lahabuddh; 
and outside it are lour imjiortant JRiddhist remains, 
attriiJilted locall\ to Asiika. Xfrtipiir, winch is not 
tar from eitlicr IMtan or Iviitliinandu, was even worse 
treated hv the (Jorkhas than l^fitaii, and is now more or 
less ill a state oi ruin ; hut it contains oood Hindu 
tcm])Ies of Bhairava and (Jaiicsa, and a Buddhist one 
called (diilaiidcv, wliii h is amonu'the best remains in all 
the A'alley. lihatgaon, further away, hut still at no 
j 4 ‘real ill stance -only some seven miles from Ivath- 
inaiidu — is a flourishing, lively, thickly populated town, 
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cleaner, better preserved, and more imposing in appear¬ 
ance than any ol tlie others. It contains, l>esidcs the 
Darbar, a- small square called the Taum:irf To I, in which 
are the temples of Bhawiini and Bhairava ; and outside it 
are the reservoir of Siddln Pokhri and the temple to 
Gancsa known as tlie Silrij Banaik. 

It is desirable also, to say something of the district and 
town of Gorkha. The Gorkha district lies to the north¬ 
west of the !N^epal Valley in the region between the 
Trisul-Gandak and Marsyandi aflluents of the Gandak, 
and is drained by the Daranidi and Gandi rivers. The 
town is situate on the left bank of Daramdi and con- 
tai ns son 1 e 10,000 xi'i 1 1 al^xtaxxts, vxt its Bax b<ix* is most 1 
now in ruins, and thei'e is xiothing notewoi'thy in it as 
to ai'chitecture. Witixin the distinct are also the towns of 
Palpa andPokhra. The foxnner is the original home of 
the K1 las tribe, and the latter is a lai'ge llouri.shin<^ town 

O o 

on the Swctigandak, situated in a valley ’adiicli is lai'ge 
for tlie Hirijala 3 uis, but unfortunatel}' not capable of 
natui'al irrigation. 

We must now pass on to a rapid surve}' of the more 
recent liistoryol’Nepal. Witliout inquiring into the more 
or less uncertain ti*aditioxis of the ancient rulers of the 
vail ev, it is sufficient to sav here that in the middle of 
the lust centuiy the i*e2iresentativcs of the well-known 
Hindu iSIall, or jMalla, d^'nast^’’ of the Xew;ir.s were still 
ruling. T here was not, however, one king over tlie 
valle 3 % and small as it is,—some 250 square miles only 
in ai*ea,—the power of the Mallas was split up into lour 
distinct “kingdoms,’’ in true IliiniLlayau fashion, having 
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their licad quarters respectively at Bhatgaon. Kiith- 
nuinthi, Patau and Kirtipur. At that moment, ho\vevei% 
Xfrtipur was subject to Pa tan, '^L'lie pettiness of these 
“ kingdoms’’ is best gauged by thefacts that Kathmandu, 
P:itan and Kirtipur are all within three miles of each 
other, and that Bhatg:ion is only seven miles away [ 
The pureK^ urban area of Ijondon would easily' include 
them all! 

Though claiming a coniinon descent, these little kings 
co\ild naturally never agree, and about 1700 Itanjit INIall, 
the kinii’ of Bhatiiaon and nominal suzerain of the whole 

Cl 

vallev, called in the aid of Pntlivi Karayan Sah, King 

* *■ ''—^ 

of G<h'kha, airainst Patan and KathmEindu. However, 

the Kewsirs soon found out wluit a serious error had been 

thus cummitted and joined forces against the Gorkliiis. 

This induced Prithvi Naniyan Ssih to attempt to conquer 

them, and he begEin by laying siege to Kirtipur. He 

was, however, successfully and bitterly opposed, and it 

was not till four yeiirs after his lirst attempt against 

tliEit ti>wn in 1705 tliat he succeeded in makinf? himself 

master of XrpEil, pEirtly by fEilr lighting and partly by 

trcEiehery Eiml the manipulation ol’ locsd class animosities. 

T1 lis conquest was iicotmipanied by the usual atrocities, 

tile ell'ects of some of wliieh are still apparent more than 

;i eenturv" alter the event 1 
^ ‘ 

Prithvi xXe iniyEUi S;ih, now master of the important 
districts ol (MU'klui and Kciisil, liecamc a formidable 
higlihind momii’ch, ami turning his attention to the 
hills contiguous to his eastern border overran the 
country *>{* the KiiEintis and Limbus as far as Sikkim. 
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He died 111 I /7o,^ tind Wiis succeeded Ijy Ins son Siiv’']i 
Pratap Sah, \\ ’ho ill tile three years of liis rei<’^n some- 

* v' 

wliat increased the G<>rkha bordei's to tlic ^vest. In 
1778 his son Pan Pulaidiir Sail succeeded and beu’un, as 
an inlant, a lon^ reigai. The history of lliis is one 
of steady progress as regards tlie Udrklai arms, and of 
the disgusting succession of murders and intrigues and 
atrocious cruLdties as re”:ards the Court, that one invari- 
ably meets witli in tlie Past. In Pan Halnidnr Sali’s 
time the peculiarity of tlie Gdrkha arm}’ of blind loyalty 
to the constituted authority tor the time lieing without 
distinction of persons was very marked. It is this tliat 
makes the ‘‘ revolutions in Nepal so Iiarmless, as it 
limits them to Court circles and prevents tlieni liaving 
any effect on the politics of tlie Gdrklia nation at large. 
The Gorki]a soldier is first and last a f iorklnt, and it is 
of little moment to liiin who is Ivinu' and who ^Minister, 
Thus it ha])pened that, though the peojile about the 
Court ill-treated each other without iiiteriiiission in a 
manner tliat is positively sickening through out Pan 
Pahadur Siih’s reign of t\vent3"-nine years,f the (hSrklnis 
enlarged their borders and swallowed up all the country 
in the hills as far as Srinagar, the capital of (hirh w;'d on 
the Ganges, counting tiius as vassals the Pajiis of 
Garhwiil, Ivuinaun and Juniki ; the last being suzerain 
of the Ciianbisiii and Jkiisiii Piijiis, a set of forty*six 

* It is as well to note here that there is an exl rani illnjiry nn- 
eertaintj about Ne[)ali dates, even tiie most inoilern. Xo two 
authorities at^ree about them. 

fThat is, eounting^ to liis death ; but ho was onl}' a rogoMt for 
the last seven years. 
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petty states situated cbieHy about the affluents of the 
Ivarnali liivor. 

In 1792 tlie G(3i'kh!is made a successful raid into 
Tibet; but for this tliey were punished Ijy the Chinese 
in a way that the}’ still rcineniber. In these operations 
both tlie Til)otcnis and the Clorkhas sued lor IBritish aid, 
and many hold that had it been granted in ffio 
/Nsfa/tce, neitlier the Til>etan nor tlie Nepali countries 
would now be closed to Ilritish enterj^rise and coin- 
incrce. 

lian IBahadur Sah’s many cruelties more than once 
drove him into exile in JBritish territory, and in 1800 he 
abdicated in lUvour of Ids illegitimate son Girbanjuddli 
8ah. However, he was at the last a<rain rei^ent on be- 
half of thi s son till ltS07, when he was killed in a Court 
affray b}^ Ids halt’ brother, and Girhanjuddh Sah became 
absolute ruler at ten years of age. The cheerful 
acqidcscence of tlie Gdrkhas in the accession of this 
illegitimate son to tlie throne strongly (‘xldbits their 
])eculiar views of loyalty already referred to. 

The reign of this last prince was signalised at first b}' 
the extension of the trdrkha kingdom on both ffaiiks as 
lar as Kangifi in the west and Sikkim in the east, but 
in tile latter part of it the i'amous war with the klnglisli 
broke out. ffdds was caused mainly by the arrogance 
ol the Gdrkh as and tlunr tendency to encroachment, 
and ended in ISHJ liy their complete defeat and contiiie- 
ment within tludr ])resent lioundaries. In 1817 Glrban- 
jiuldli Sail (lied and lett an infant son and heir, llajimdra 
\ ikrain Sah, whu was dept^ised in 18-17 in lavour of his 
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son Surendi-a Vikram Silli, reigning at the time wlion tiie 
journey now introduced wus made. Since tlie days of 
(- 111 baiijuddli Sail, and, indeed, since the war, the rela¬ 
tions between iLng'land and !N^epaI, thoiigli strictly on 
political g-rounds only, have been friendly enough : 
we have kept a Kesident at Kathnnindd, and the Gcirklnis 
sided W'ith us in the iMutiny ; but lilnglishinen are never¬ 
theless jealously excluded Ifom the country. Internallv 
the history is one long record of jdot and counter[)lot, 
palace revolution, atrocit\' and assassination ; the jieople 
at large living meanwdiile in complete indilference, 
satisfied to dw'ell under a bastard dynasty, and to be 
controlled more Jiidico by a fainil\' of practical 13 ^ 
hereditary ministers. 

'I he Sail dynasty" ol Gorkha, and now* of iSTcpal, claims 
descent from a 3 sou of the iMowjir d\ iiast\' of 

Ohittaur in Ihijputana, a lam 113 ^ that became scattered 
over India alter tlie famous sack (if that place in 
lbO;j by ’Aliiu’ddln Kliilji of Delhi, In the same wav 
tlie family of Jang’ Baluidur Jvanwar, the iMinister of 
I^epal up to liis death in 1878 , claims descent from the 
ro 3 "al refugees of ^lewar, its members liavimj' accordim>' 
to their own account, ]>rocured tlu;ir title of ]Canwar cen¬ 
turies back from the Ihija of the petty State of Satankdt 
in return for war services. However, be this as it ma 3 ', 
Jlhhn Sen (Khas) TInipa, the famous geneial and first 
minister ol tliis line, seems to have accomjianied lian 
Bahadur Sah into exile in IbOO in a humble capacity, 
and, on the latter s acce.ssion to jiower in ISU I, to have 
become sole minister in succession to Damddar (Bnih- 
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iriat)) Pandc, wlio was beheaded. Phi in Sen Thapa held 
])o\vor till 1831 ), and it was owing* to his aggressive 
])olic*y that the Nepali War came about. After surviving 
several attempts on his life he was at last tortured into 
cutting his throat. ^I'he Piindi^ now returned to power, 
but in lb 13 a turn of the wheel brought about a great 
belieading of them, and Miitabar Singh Tluipa, nephew 
of'Pliim Sen Tha])a, became iMinister, He was mur¬ 
dered, it is said, by his own nephew, Jang Bahadur 
Xanwfir, aiterwards the great ^Minister, in 1815 with 
the connivance of tlie Xing ; and Gagan Singh, one of 
the inuitiering party, became jSIinister, but was himself 
shot dead in the following year. Buring the same 
evening, 11th September, I S l-h, occurred a massacre 
in the Xtd, or militaiy council chamber at Xathmaiidu, 
when thirty-one c)f the must influential men of Nepal fell. 
This paved the wa}' for the accession of Jang Bahadur 
Xanwar to power, which he held for thirt^'-two 3 ’ears, 
being the first ^Minister of the Gurkhas in Ncpiil to die 
a natural death ! 11 is life was olten,—very often,— 

attemjited, and even now things do not seem to have 
improved, for quite lately the old and revolting story 
(.(• |)al;u,f and inurdei- lias been enacted all over 

again. 

iMaliaraja ’* Jang Bahadur Xaiiwar Kana, as Sir Jung 
Bahadur, tl.G.B., G.C.S.[., was well knowii to the 
Knglisli, owing to his long visit to Xngland in 1850, 
and though lie was closely connected with the Thapjis, he 

.M ;i hiiv.i ja, as a titlo, dot's not. iiecossavily convoy the sense of 
“ tL'ri’llorial iliti term itii* which is Maharajiidhinija. 
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came from a famii}' of recent renown in Gorklui history. 
His g*reat-granclfather, Jiam Jvislm ICanwur, took an im¬ 
portant part in the conquest of xScpal as a military 
leader ; his grandfather, Kanjit Kan war, was Governor 
of Jumhi after its conquest; and his father Jkil Karsingli 
Kan war was the ])erson who cut down the murderer of 
lian Bahadur Sah in 1^>07. 

Before concluding these preliminary notes reference 
must be made to tlie architecture of Ne]>al, which as 
usual in India is mainly conlined to religious structures. 
Hardlv anything that the Gdrkhas have erected in 
'Ndpal is worthy of notice, but Iheir inheritance from 
the Ncwars is rich indeed. Tlie chiei’ architectural 
olqccts have been already mentioned in describing the 
towns of Kepjil, and it will now be suilicient to note 
their principal features. A brief account of the religion 
of tlic Xcpalis must, however, be first given. 

The Buddhism of Kepal, sucli as it is, is based ou the 
Dnkpa doctrine ; hut, as will have been perceived by' 
tbe reader of these pag'cs, it has been overlaid by' I lindil 
notions. 4.'his influence is everyuvliere visil.>le : in the 
di\'ision of the Buddhist Kcwjirs into castes; in the 
reco<»'nition of such divisions by tlieir Brahman 1st com- 
patriots and neighhonrs ; in tlic adherence ut tlic 
majority' of them tfi the practices of both llindiis and 
J>uddhists ; in the general prevalence of J untnk wor¬ 
ship, as represented by' Vajrasattva, the sixth Dh^ fuii 
Jbiddha, Vajrasatvatmika his wife or Sakti, and Ghan- 
tapiini liis son or J^odhisattva ; in the admission of the 
divinity of the purely Hindu gods and of the images of 
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these into their shrines and temples, e.y., of (ranesa, 
Mahadeva or Siv'a in tlie forms of Bhairava and Mahakala, 
Indra, and Garuda, and of Siva’s consort Parvati in 
tlie forms oi Bhairavi and Xali ; in tlic ado])tion,— 
after a fashion of tlieir own it is true—of the Saiva 
pliallic emblems, the and yc///Z; in the j^oneral wor¬ 

ship of Matsyeiidranatha or IMachhindranatli, a much 
Hinduizcd form of the Dhvjini I^ddiiisattva Pad- 

•u-'' 

mapani or Aval (i kites vara, and of Manjusri, a mortal 

Bddhisattva of moderi'i and Hindu characteristics. 

Manjusri is the patron saint of tlic Nepal A^alley, and 

GtSrakshamitha or Gcirakhnath, a little understood 

personage much mixed \ip with jMachhindranath, of 

the Gorkh (is. Both are universally worshipped. AVith 

the addition of these and of the Hindu irods above 

mentioned, the ordinary objects of veneration in Nepal 

are substantially tliose affected in Sikkim as described 

% ’ 

at ]). 109 above. 

In Nepsil, Adi Buddha is represented by a pair of eyes, 
usually conspicuously ]dacod on the capitals of rhaifn^ and 
his emblem is a flame of fire. The Triratna, or Buddliist 
Trinity, viz., Buddha, Dhanna “ the Law,” and SauL^ba 
tlie Clnircli,” is invariably represented by three figures 
—that of Dliarma being* always frutalf ^—which are to 
l>c found everywliere in every possible size and position. 
4 he five orthodox Dliyiiui Buddhas have usually fixed 
jiositions in a temple ; A^airochana in the centre, 
Akshobhya in tlic east, Ratnasambhava in the south, 
Amit;ibha in the west, and AnuWasiddha in tlie north, 
ihe images of these are in shrines, and in addition 
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are tc be found sculptured slabs and figures of sizes, 
represent!no- or symbolizing- inan^^ Huddliist and Hindu 
religious objects, wliicli need not l^e detailed here. 

As to the actual architecture of the Xcpal Valiev and 
its import, some of the words of the late iVIr. b^ere-usson 

■ir ^ 

in his great work on the Jliston/ of fudUtn (ind Easter,} 
Archiierlitre ma}' well be quoted here in support of 
the statements to be found further on. ‘‘ In Nepal/’ he 
says, wo have no succession of styles—no historv in 
fact — for we do not rcallv know when an\' of the three 
religions was introduced ; but what we find is the Vaisli* 
nava, Saiva and JIuddhist religions existing side by side 
at the present day, and nourishing with a rank luxuri¬ 
ance unknown in the plains of J^engal, where probabb* 
their exuberance was checked by tlie example of the 
Muslims. 

Owing to all tlie principal monuments in Xrpjil 
being comparatively modern — all certainh' subsequent 
to the fourteenth century—and to the ijcople being 
too poor to indulge in such magnificence as is found 
in the plains, the buildings of Nepal cannot compare, 
as architectural objects, with those found in other parts 
of India. But, on the other hand, the very fact of their 
Ijc ing modern gives them an interest of their own, 
and, thougli it is an exaggeration, it is a characteristic 
one, when it is said that in Nepal there arc more 
temples than houses, and more idols tliau men ; it is 
true to such an extent that tliere is an unlimited field 
for inquiry, and even if not splendid, the buildings are 
marvellously picturesque/" 
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Judging'from photoi^raphs and such materials as were 
availalde, Mv. Fergu^son “had no hesitation in assert- 
iim tliat there arc some streets and palaces in IVfith- 
mandih Bhatgaou and Patau, wliicli are more pictur-' 
esque and striking as architectural compositions, tliaii 
arc to 1)0 found in any t)ther cities in Tn<lia. Ihc 
style may ho called barbarous, and the buildings have 
tlie defect of being principally in wood; but their 
height, their variety of outline, their wealth oi carving 
and richness of colour, are such as are not to be 
found in Benares or any other city of the plains. 

“ The real point of interest in the architecture of 
Nepal to the true student of the art lies in its ethno¬ 
graphic meaning. AVhen fully mastered, it presents us 
witli a complete microcosm of India as it was in the 
seventh century when Hiuen Tsiang visited it—wlien 
the Buddhist and Brabmanical religions llourisbed 
side bv side; and when the distinctive features of the 
various races were tar more marked than they have 
since become under the powerful solvent of the Mnliam- 
niaclan domination. 

From all these causes ]Mv. Fergusson believed “that 
if the materials existed, and it were ]iossiblc to write 

an (.'xhaustive bistorv ot the areliitccture of the valley 

«' 

of Xcpfil, it would throw more light ou most oi the 
prohlems tluit are now ])erplexing us than of any 
ollu'v iirovince in Imlia.” 

A"ain li(‘ savs : “ Bv fir tlie ino>t characteristic and 
b(.*autiful lemplcs of the Nepalis are those possessing 
many storeys divided with slo[>ing roofs. They are uu- 
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like an^'thin" found in 13eng'ul and all their aflinities 
seem to be with tliose in 13urma or China.’’ A<rain 
further on, when speaking' of the well-known doorway 
to the Uarbar at Bhatgaon, portrayed in his and other 
works, he writes that it is a singularly characteristic 
specimen of the style, but j^artaking much more of China 
than of India in its ornaments.” It is, indeed, so like 
an archway in the NankauPass near Pekin that he was 
at first inclined to ascribe it to the same age. “ The 
Chinese example is, however, dated in 131-5, and the 
IsTepali example according to jNIr. Hodgson was erected 
as late as 17:25, and yet their ornamentation is the same ! 
In the centre is Garuda with a scven-lieaded-snake hood; 
on either hand are Nagas with seven-headed hoods also, 
and the aeoeral character of the foliaged ornaments is 
so similar that it is difficult to believe in so great a lapse 
of time between them.” 

Lastly, as a most interesting ethnological question, 
^Ir. Pergussoii draws marked attention to the similarity 
between the architecture of Xepiil and that of the 
Tuluvas, a peculiar isolated race in Kanara in Southern 
India; the temple of Krishna at Piitan and that at 
iNludbidri in Kanara being most remarkably alike. 

AVith these notes on the architecture of Kepal we 
must pass on to the account of the tour there in 

1S7G. 
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REMARKS ON A TOUR 


THROUGH 


NEPAL IN MAY, 1876. 


Travelling by palanquins one day in ISIa}', from 

the British boundary of the Champax*an district of 
Bihar, during* tlie night, wc readied tlie edge of tlie 
belt of the IS^cpali Tarai forest, at that point .just ten 
miles broad; then, mounting horses, we rode througli 
tlie forests and valleys of tlie lower rancfe of hills, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, by an excellent cart road, 
to the foot of the Sfsagarlu Hill, which we immediately 
ascended by an extraordinarilj'’ sliarp and dillicult in¬ 
cline, and on the crest found ourselves on a fortified 
hill-top, where we stopped for the niglit, Xoxt morn¬ 
ing, crossing the Sisagarhi Range, we descended into a 
X cl 11 ^ , a n .11^ li n n d d 11 1 ^3 1 1 a n fl i giri Range, which 

mJ 

commands a view of the valie}" of Nepal, the surround¬ 
ing mountains, and the snowy ranges he^'ond,—alto¬ 
gether a noble prospect. Then we descended into tlu' 
valley, and were thence driven in a carriage to Kath¬ 
mandu and the Residency. 

The thirty-five miles of distance tlirough the Tarai 
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and the low hills must be done at one tnarch, between 
sunrise and sunset, in order to avoid tlie malaria, which 
is mucli dreaded, especially in the hot season. With 
the ponies we had it took us seven hours ; but, if one 
had time to lay out one’s own horses, it might be done 
in four and a half hours. The Nepali Government took 
great pains with the road as far as the loot of the 
8isagarhi Hill ; l)iit they, no doubt purposely, left the 
road over the hills of Sisagarhi and Chandragiri as diffi- 
cult as possible, regarding the very stilt ascents and 
descents as part of their natural fortifications, on wliicli 
tliey so much relied. 

In Nepal itself we stayed a full week ; rode all about 
the valley ; visited the several cities and the numerous 
Hindu and Jluddhist temples and other architectural 
remains ; saw the King, the Minister Jang Bahadur, 
the ])vinci])al officers, and the troops; and ascended two 
of the neighbouring mountains, from the summit of 
one ot'whicli we were rewarded, after some hours of 
hard walking in heavy weather, by a view of the snowy 
ranges, of wliicli there were actually coxinted no less 
than ten ! We received the most liospitable kindness 
and much interesting and uselul inlorination from the 
l\t‘sideiit, JVfr. Girdlestonc, and the greatest civility 
and attention irom the Nepali Government. Indeed, Mr. 
Gil dies tone s political ability and special experience ren- 
deicd his conversation most interesting and instructive, 

llie valley scenery of Nepal is, of course, very pretty 
and good, but it is not at all comparable to that of 
Kaslimir, the glory ol Nepal being in its arcliitecture 
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rather than in its scenery. Still the scenery sets off 
and enhances the effect of the areliitecture by a Hord¬ 
ing a blue background tipped with everlasting siiuws. 
^he Ncpiili Hindu temple architecture is strikiuijJy pic¬ 
turesque,—perhaps uniquely picturesque in India._ 

being modelled on that of the Cliinese pagodas.—storey 
piled upon storey, with copper-gilt fmials, minute wood- 
carvings, and purple-enamelled bricks. It is all the work 
of the origiiicil Mongoloid ^fewar dynasties, violently 
displaced a century ago by the semi-Ary an Cork Inis, 
whose modern temples are only a feeble rellex of the 
structures at IBeuares. Tlie typical 1 Buddhist buildings 
are second-rate specimens of the northern 1 Judd hist 
aicliitecture, Avithout any of the character and origl- 
nalit3' ‘ii'e accustomed to admire in the Sikkim- 
JBliutan-^Pibetaii st^de. 

the cultivation of the bJ^cpal Valle^'^ is blessed with un¬ 
equalled advantages, and is carried on with the utmost 
industry. In Ma^^ we found a waving harvest of wheat 
awaiting the sickle, and I Avas told that almost all 
these lands had ali’ead^”^ 3*^c‘ldcd iin ctjuall^’' good rice 
harvest Avithin the agricultural 3'ear, and that many ul the 
fields would y’et 3'ield special crops,—pepper, A'egetables, 
and the like ! In short, most of the lands vield two 
harvests in the yeiiv, and some yield even three I Tlio 
chemical quality of tlie soil must he excellent, Imt one 
special cause of the fertility is the artificial irrigation 
from tlie countless streams and streamlets from the 
neiglibouring hills. Tlicre arc, however, no lakes, such 
as those which adorn Kashnnr. 





Tlie houses of the people—even of the rural peasantry 
—have brick walls and tile<l rools, being altogether 
much more substantial than the dwellings of the cor¬ 


responding classes of the plains of India. 

The surface of the valley is difficult for roads, and 
consists of layers and platcau-llke yilatforms, one above 
or below the other ; nevertheless, it is traversed by many 
stronglj'-inadc causeways radiating from Ivathmandu in 
all directions. 


The champaign area ol' the vallc}^ is taken to be 250 
square miles, the lengtli being twenty-five miles, with 
an average breadth of ten miles.Its population is 
veiy dense, the wliole ^country-side being dotted over 
with villages and cottages. The number is not really 
known, but has been estimated to be 400,000 souls,— 
an a])parcntly impossible number. That, however, 
it must bo veiy largo, is borne out b}^ the fact 
that, excellent as the cultivation is, the land does not 
afford Ibod enougli ior the people, a considerable food 
supply baving to be yearly imported from the plains,— 
an important circumstance politically, of which the 
I^cpalis are well aware. There is, indeed, the suburban 
pojndation of lour cities, including Ivathmandu, which 
cannot ]>c less in all than T-20,000 souls ;■{* and if ii'oin 
iO square miles, cue-icurth,—say sixty-live square 
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1 liis w<>uUl seem to l>o about, the true area, though every 
writer vuvies. Jjriau iloilgsim lias IG by = sq. in.; 
t)r. nichii'hl, ir, by 14 =:L’i:!o sq. in.; Dr. AVriglit, IG l>y ‘J=:164 
sq. in. ; Dr. Allmi ami j\Ir. Fergusson, 12 by 0=KiS sq. m. 

HOi'tcu ('sliinated, iiulecd, at IGo.OnO; thus, Dhatgaon, 60,000; 
KaUiiuanau, 6O,O0O ; Patau, GU,UUU ; Kirtipv'ir, 5,UUU. 
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miles,—be deducted for streams, roads, ravines, &c., 
there are left 185 square miles, on which it is possible 
that a dense suburban and rural pOi)ulation of SOO to 
1,000 to the square mile ma^^ subsist. Altog-etlicr it is 
jDrobable that the j)opulation of the Kepiil Talley can 
hardly be less than 300,000 souls. 

The valley is destitute of the superior kinds of manu¬ 
factures, save those which pertain to weapons of war ; 
but there are all the signs of health, vigour, content¬ 
ment and alacrity in the general aspect of the people; 
and altogether, if its cultivation, irrigation, conimuxii- 
cations, habitations, works of art, and social organiza¬ 
tion be taken into consideration, the Valley 

affords a monument of what can be accomplished by the 
unaided genius and industry of the natives of India. 

It will have been observed that IS^epal has been above 
treated as a small valley, and this is strictly and accu¬ 
rately the case ; though, from being the military and 
political centre, it has given its name to a great lliina- 
la3'an dominion adjoining IBiutisli territory for over a 
lengtli of 500 mik-s. Tliis great territory, inliabited 
mairil}' b^’ aboriginal or Indo-Chinese races, was origi¬ 
nally' ruled by a irumbcr of petty' dynasties sjjringiiig 
out of* them. Some of these dynasties, however, were 
of a mixed race, coming* from Ay'rair Ihijpiit fathers 
and aborrtiinal mothers, and among them was the 
dyuiasty of the Gorkhii tract. 

Tlie Gurkha district, for “ Gdrkha *’ is the rLume of a 
place rather than of a ir*ation, is situate near the jiinc- 
tiorr of several brandies of the well-known river Gaudak 
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within the Himalayan region, there called collectively i 
the Trisulgangii. It is inhabited, as above described, by 
half-caste Enjputs, who have the hardihood of their 
maternal ancestors, inhabitants of the hills, together 
with the higher qualities of their paternal ancestors the 
Ejijpiits of the plains. They do little in the way of 
cultivation, but are addicted to martial pursuits, and thus 
the Gdrkha dj'uasty gradually beat down, or absorbed, 
all the surrounding dynasties, and overran all the 
mountainous country which now constitutes the Nepali 
dominion. 

Among the first of the defeated dynasties was that of 
the Newars of the Nepal Valley itself, which is quite the 
gem of the whole country ; and it was the Newar rule 
that made the valley what it is. Tiie Newars were much 
superior to the Gdrkha people in culture and civiliza¬ 
tion, though inferior in organization and arms. They 
made, howev^er, a protracted resistance to the invaders 
from Gdrkha, durin^:^ the course of which they asked 
aid from the Ihdtisli. This was in the early days of 
our rule, and a British expedition was sent, wliich be¬ 
came })rostratcd by Tar;ii fever and failed. After that 
the Newars succumbed, and Nepfil became Gdrkhali, as 
the phrase is, meaning dependent on Gdrkha. The scat 
of Government was transferred from Gdrkha to Kath¬ 
mandu, tlie capital ot Nepdd, but Gdrkha continues to 
he the pafna ^.c., the mother state, from which the 
principal men still come, and the liest troops are still 
drawn. Ilence it is that, though the military and 
administrative centre is in Nepal, the political centre is 
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Groiklia ; if th.© ^N^cpfil "VtillGy were to 1 )g 

occupied by an enemy, the heart of the dominion would 
be untouched until Gorkha was taken* This is an 
iinj)ortant political consideration. 

In scientific circles, the jealousy with whicli tlie 
Keptili Government guards its territory against the 
ap 2 iroaeh of knowledge has long been notorious. 
Nothing, however, will dissuade the Nepalis from the 
belief that topographical surveys, geological examina¬ 
tions, and botanical collections, are either the precursors 
of political aggression, or else lead to complications 
which end in annexation ; and so the exclusion of the 

Nepali dominion from the gaze of science is religiously 
maintained. 

The Neiiali Government is fond of statino- its subject 
population at five millions of souls, includiiuj- all the 
hills and the strip of plains along tlieir southern base ; 
but there are no data for such a statement, which, 
according to our general knowledge of tlie Hi malaj'aii 
regions, must be greatly in excess of the trutli. Besides 
Nep{1l itself, there are valleys in the territory, sucli as 
tliose of Gorkha, Pdkhrf, and so on, which arc well in¬ 
habited, and so is a portion of tlie submontane strii) ; but 
with these exceptions the area is very thinly i)0])ulated. 

Ill the trade between Neiiiil and British territory 
the former sends articles whicli either are luxuries or 
of secondary necessity, whereas she receives either 
food-su 2 > 2 )Iy or otlier necessaries,—a fact to be noted. 

The revenues are stated by the Nepali Government 
to be one hundred /a'/i/zs of rupees, or one million 
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sterling*. lu this there is probably some exaggeration. 
The Ilesiclent, liowever seemed to think that the expen- 
ture could not be less than three-quarters ot a million, 
and might have been more ; and as there was no debt, 
some inference may hence be drawn as to the fiscal 
resources. 


The army serving with the colours has an effec¬ 
tive strengtli of 20,000 men. AYe saw 12,000 men 
reviewed at Kathmandu, but there are irregular troops 
scattered in tlic interior ; and as the military system 
is one of very short service, it happens that nearly all 
the al^le-bodied men of the whole country have been 
trained to arms. Under certain circumstances, the 
nulitaiy strength, represented by' 20,000 men, might 
be multiplied many' times. 

In the valley near Kahmandii thei’e are arsenals and 
magazines, with ordnance, including siege guns, stores, 
thousands of stands of arms, small arm ammunition, 
and tile like. It is remarkable that for all this they 
depend on indigenous manufiictures,—a circumstance 
wliich, however creditable to their patriotism, must 
detract greatly' from tlie military' value ol' these things. 

I'iiere are no fortresses in Kepfd, and the (lovern- 
nicnt says that its trust is not in I’ortihcations made 
by mortal hands, hut to tlio natural i’ortresses with 
which the A laker of tlie mountains has endowed the 
country ! How far this trust is justified by topo- 
grapineal iaet is a point on which I shall have some 
remarks to oiler jiresciilly. 

As to the e]iecti\'e value of the Kepali troops, I 
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may say that it may be at once allowed that they are 

inucli the best troops possessed by any native state in 
India. 

Of the infantry, the material, as regards fighting 

men, is excellent, hardihood, endurance, activity, 

cheerfulness in emergent trouble, being their known 

qualities, and sucli being the case, it is probable 

that they would display a high degree of courage. 

In mountain warfare their national qualities, with 

the addition of wliat may be termed their foreign 

diill and discipline, would make them admirable troops ; 

but they are inefficiently- officered in the higher grades, 

all the military commands, divisions, brigades, and 

even colonelcies being given away to the relations and 

adherents of the Minister. Not only in general 

lespects, but also in details of newest improvements, 

an imitation, or attempt at imitation, of tlie British 

IS made : and the drill and exercises—as seen 

on a parade ground,—are truly excellent. Bield 

exercises and niameuvres, too, arc much attempted, 

but it is doubtful whether they are efficiently performed. 

As already^ stated, the rifles are manufactured in Nepal, 

and are made after the Idiifield model, by- liaiid z/o/ by 

inachineiy. Thus manufactured, they^ cannot be really 
eflicient. 

legaids the mounted bmiich of the seridce, tliere 
IS absolutely no cavalry worthy^ of tlie name, and a 
regimental mounted officer rides a pony, 7/e/ a horse ; 
nor could the Nepalis ever command the supply of any- 
apjireciable number of horses. This is an important 
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circumstance, if ever the military strength of Nepal 
has to be measured. 

In the artillery the guns are mainly dragged by 
men, which is mucli the best plan for service in the 
hills. I saw the men mounting and dismounting their 
little guns, which they did in a very smart and handy 
manner. The very small amount of artillery drawn by 
horses is a circumstance to be borne in mind, if Nepali 
power is ever to be exerted in the plains, for the 
absence of horses for artillery would appear at first 
sight to be a fatal defect. The Neptili Government 
has, however, a very large stock of elephants, and 
doubtless would reckon on that for the carrying of 
guns. Th ere is a large supply of ordnance of various 
calibres, also made in Nepal, In every infantry 
regiment a certain number of the men are trained to 


gunnery, but this would not avail in action according 
to modern warfare. 

The Nepiili Contingent, in the support of the 
British troops in the Oudh Campaign of 1 S 5 S, did fairly 
well, and the native infantry regiments of our own, which 
are recruited within the Gorkhali dominions, have 
always been famed as among the very best troops in our 
service. In the war with Nepal in I SI 5 , the bravery 
and stubbornness of the Nepali soldiery called forth 
the respectful commendation of the British olticers, but 
in tlieir last war with Tibet, the Nepalis by no means 
got the best of it, as the Tibetans were assisted by the 
Chinese, and the exhaustion of Nepali resources, which 
occurred on that occasion is still greatly I'cmembei'ed. 
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The^, indeed, still speak with respect of some branches, 
at least, of the Chinese army, and that does not in¬ 
dicate a very formidable standard of military prowess. 

On the whole, it is probable that, notwithstandinir 
all their merits and their aptitude for particular sorts 
of warfare, the ISTepah army would be quickly destro^'cd 
if opposed in the open field to a civilised enemv. " If 
the present army of Nepfil, '20,000 strong, were to be 
drawn up in the oj^en countr3% adjoining their own 
Tai'fli, in front of a small mixed British force of, sa^' 
5,000 men, armed and equipped with the newest 
appliances, and led by a commander who was at once a 
tactician and a strategist, they would be routed in a 
few houis. dhe fortitude of these mountaineers, and 
their tincture of foi’eign discipline, would be of no 
avail against military skill and science, and the re¬ 
sources of modern armament. I mention this latter 
point because, however absurd the idea may aiipear to 
some, the ISTcpalis imagine that they could hold their 
own in the hills against the British, and think that 
they might not improbabW be successful in a general 
contest, and, in the event of the Britisli power being 
shaken, could press onward across the plains of Bengal 
to the seaboard. Their trust is in their natural forti¬ 
fications of mountains ; their ambition towards the 
rich plains and the sea-borne commerce. 

The ISTepalis regard themselves as a Himalayan power 
placed between two Empires, the Chinese and the 
British, and except by general report, tliey do not seem 
to take any special cognizance as yet of other powers. 
It is to be hoped that we may never allow them to have 
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occasion for cloin^ so; for, though externally they are 
very polite to us, it is a different sort of politeness from 
tliat of the ordinary Native States, and one cannot Iielp 
seeing that they have what Sliakespeare would have 
called “a high stomacli.” It is nearly certain, as a 
matter of historical retrospect, that, if it had not been 
for the rise of the British power, the Sikhs and tlie 
Gorklialis would have divided botvv^eeu them the vast 
territory now comprised under the designation of the 
Bengal Presidency, and the Nepal is arc doubtless a ware 
of this. 

The Minister, Jang Bahadur, created a Maharaja 
by the King of Nepal, was thoroughly loyal to us 
from conviction, from personal sentiment, Irom the 
teaching of experience, and from associations in the 
past ; and, although plots were now and again hatched 
against him, lie was universally believed to have a life- 
tenure of supreme power in Nepfd, as the Gorklnili 
King, styled Maharajadhirajfi, or Independent Monarch, 
did not take ]'>art in public aflairs, though his person 
and of lice Avere regarded by the nation as sacred. Jam>* 
Jkxbadur quite commanded the devotion of his relatives 
and they had the chief appointments in the army. He, 
however, retained in Ins own Ivand the ultimate control 
of the military as well as the civil administration. His 
civil government was reported to bo vigorous and sne- 
ce.ssfid and generally just, but it was nevertheless nn- 
d(M'stood tliat he Avas incessantly obliged to take care of 
himself against intriguers and murderers. 

H'a Involution in Nopul worn to occur, I luircllj' see 
how it <'ouia allcct British interests, provided that there 
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were general j)eace in India at the time : but if we were 
ourselves in difficu% at such a moment, or if there 
were disturbances going on clsouherc, a revolution in 
J- cji.i might, perhaps, he awkivard. Jt is to he re¬ 
marked, however, that if ive were to ho under the neces- 
Slt}' of punishing the Nepali Government,—wliieli we 
inay trust will never occur—punisliment could he easily 
inflicted ; for between our frontier and the lower ranges 
of the Nepali Himalayas there intervenes a long strip 
of flat territory, some 500 miles in length and of vary¬ 
ing breadth, hut never exceeding twenty-live miles 
perhaps. It is partly cultivated' and jiartly covered 
ivitlincli forests, and could he easily seized and held h\- 
us. Indeed it affords, from its situation, e.vtraordinarv 
facilities for such an operation, and the blow would he 
immediately and severely felt by tlio Nepiih's. llosidos 
their distress at the loss of territory in the very quarter 
where they mo.st desire exjiansioii, thev would fear tiie 
cutting off of some of their food-supplies, ami of many 
necessaries wliich they receive by trade. It is to ho 
hoped that such a decisive stroke would sullicc as a 
demonstration of JJriti.sh power, even in grave contin¬ 
gencies. Moreover, it is 2>rohahle that the Nepalis, 

who must he well aware of all thi.s, would never pro- 
A'oke it. 

If, however, it were to hecomo nccessarv to approach 
Nepal itself, that would boa much more' .serious Imsi- 

ness. 

Situat'd as we arc in India, it is neco.ssajy for ns to 
think of these po.s.sihilitics hoforehaiid, though we hope 
that they may never ho realized, and it is far more 
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pleasant to think of the loyal conduct of Nepal for 
many years,—the useful assistance she rendered in 
1 S 57 and 1 S 5 S aifordin" an earnest of the irood service 
she may yet render us,—and to mark the good cha¬ 
racter wliicli her people hear in British territory, 
whether serving in the army, or whether emigrating as 
colonists and lal>ourers into our hill districts, where 
new industries are springing up. 

The relations of Nepal with Tibet form a constant 
subject of conversation with the Ndpiili ofheers. There 
is some trade with Tibet, not apparently of much im- 
])ortance, either as regards the articles of commerce 
or the routes traversed, and there are disputes ou the 
border constantly occurring, tlie nature of which is 
not precisely ascertainable. For some years an agent 
of the Nepali Government was stationed at Lhasa, but 
having, it was alleged, been much ill-treated, he was 
withdrawn shortl3* before IS 70 . It is, however, indi¬ 
rectly advantageous to British interests that a Nepali 
Agenc}^ should be maintained at Lhasa, as by means of 
it we could obtain information. On the whole, I 
could not make out that the situation of Nepal with 
respect to the eastern part of Tibet,—which is the 
real!}' important [)art of that countr}^—is at all domi¬ 
nant, or even influential. Tlie Tibetans would not 
prohabl}'' mind the Nepalis in the least, except as 
dci)ondants of ours. There are at least two passes 
practicable for troops between Nepal and Tibet, but, as 
Hues of political and commercial communication with 
Jjhiisa, the}'’ are not nearly so important as our own 
routes by Sikkim nearer home. 
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Place N^ames hi •Tainman and K^ashmir tested btf the 
RE\r. J. TI. Kmowles in t^rlnagar^ 1886, 


A.chhabal or 
Achhawal 

Addtak Raiige 
Abating Hill 
Aknur 

‘Aliabad Sarai ^ 

AmarnatU 

Apliarwat 

Anat Nag or Anat 
Nag ( 7 /<te same 
as Islamabad) 

Awat/pur {same as 
Wfiuti'pur) 


I V— LJl& 

or 


Baba Hanafu- 1 * _^ ^ 

*ddiu 

Baba Hanupha 
Dm {same as 
Hanafu’ddfn) 

Bapam Rishi (Baba- 
marisbi on the majjs} 
BiiraTaiila 

II. 


Baliramgul 

Banilial 

Bawau {same as 
BIkiu Fort 


Matan) 



Bhimbar 
Bij bibara 
Bijli Sir Peak 
Bilaut 

Bodbganga Stream 
Brabuiii Peaks 
Brargarbf 
Burbas 

Biital P/r Mount 


j ?■* 





Cbamba 
C bar gal 
Cbasbtiia Sbabi' 
Cbliut Pun {same 
as Cbitba Paul) 
Chibal 

Cbinab River 



V ^ 

* * » 
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Chin an 1 
Chit ha PAm' 

DachhinparA 
Deogol 
Dhaiisal 
Pod a 

Dhdganga 


F y f / 

ji'ozpur 

Favhat Bakhsh 

Garden (sawe as 
the Shalinar) 

Gilgit 

Oolabarg Hills (5«?ae 
ns Gula\*garh) 
Gratawat 
Giigri Bal 

Gulabgarh Hills 
Gnlinarg 









HAjaii 

Han' Pavbat 
Harmukh 
Hathi Band 
Hazrat Bal 
Hirapi'ir 
Hundi Bal 

Islaniubad 

JaibrAr 

JatnmuD 

Kahuta 
Kaj Njig 




Ijfc 









1 




Kamliwan 

Kang Karewa 
(8«?ae as Za*frHn 
Karewa) 

Kart 

Katha Knl 

Khai^an 

Khan a Bal 

KhAnpur 

Kiranchi 

Kishtwar 

Konsar Nag 

Kons aran K u th ar 

Kontlun 

Kuthar 

K<5tli 

Krai a San gar 
Kiinda Bal 




Ltadakh. 
Ladka DhAr 


Jjaas/ 




La‘l KhAn’s Kil‘ah Vi. J*i 

Ladpiir 

Bandar 

Laru Lari 

Lukhbaw^an 

Lundn' (^same asBAndar) 


Buiikot Mountain 
Bupar Bum an 


tx 






Mahu Pass 
Maualgui 
Manas Bal 
ManclihalAnA 
Manehhul (same 
MancbhalAua) 
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jVIau Talao 
Martand 
^SXatan 
Mir 

M.ir CL-iiO. Sir Mountain 

Muhanpur 

Naliari Mar 


Naiiga Par bat 
Nan Sur Range 
Naru Canal 
Nasim Bagh 


Nau Nagar Kar^wa 


Nausbahra 
Nishat Bagb 
Nur Chamba Cascade 


I Rain ban 

Rain pur Buud^la 
; Ranisn 
' Rataii Pantsal 
Ratan Pir 
Riinbiara 


. cyrl> 

I? 




Padsbab. B6gh 
Pandr<?nthan 
Pandun (soTwe aa 
Martand) 

Pangj 

Paupur 
Pan tan Peak 
Pari Mahal 
Par< 5 t 
Patau 

Pir Pantsal Range 

Poshiana {aunie as 
Pus ban) 

Posbkar 

Pruntsh (same as 
Punchb) 

Punchh 

Pusban 

Rajaurf 


6ljlr>bxj 




* 1 






l)T. 


. cJ 

n 







Saifapur 
Sam an 1 
Sambal 

Sarai Sayjid- 
abad 

Sarpa San gar Peak 

Seojadar 

S c j a b it 

Sb ad ip ii 1- 

Sbiihabad 

Sbakaru’ddin 

Sbalmar Gardens 


^ L*J Lcw 

Shankaracbar («a>/ye 

as the Takht-i- 
Sulaimiin) 

Sbergarbi 
Sbiipcn 
Skardii 
Sum ban anti 
Gdmhau Hills 
Sdnamarg 

862^11 r 
Srinagar 

Sringabal Mountain 
Siidb Mahildeo 
Sundar Tab 

Sungalban i 

Sungalwan (same as 
Sungalban) 






- 1 -* 



L> Takht-i-SulaimAn 
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Tluitiia Kuti 
Th tin {same as Thumifi) 
Thnnna 


Udhaiiipiir 
Udsur ICardwa 
Ular District 
Uliir Lake {same as 

tJlar Dal {same as 
Walar Lake) 


Wiihir) , 5,1 



Vijlibuliaru {same as 
Bijbibiira) 

Vitasta River {ihrsaw*' 
as the Jb^lam) 



Walar Lake 
Wantipur 
Ward wan 
Wastarwan Hill 
Watlandar 







Za‘frau Kar^wa 
Z chan wan 





Veruaii 

S 

Vt?shu 





(iLOSSARIAL INDEX OE \'ERXACULAK TERMS. 




A. 


Abkari, excise, 39 

Achni, an appraisement of a crop for 
Jan»l revenue purposes iu Uidcia- 
bad, 37 

Ad;llat Murdfa^ 255 
’Addlat Dlwiltii Buzurg, 255 
A^(xr Firdti* bit rUhd zamin asf, bamhi 
nstf u hit min it»t^ hatnin ttttt. 
If tlit-re be a Paradise on tiie face 
of tlie eartli, it is liere, and it is 
here, and it is Leie, ii, 5l> 

A J:h bd r- ri<t i /s, ne v^•s wr i t cr, i i, 77 
Aviin, in Hyderabad, supervisor of re¬ 
venue collection, 3T ; a district 
inspector of police, 25, 233 
Amir, a noble, 100, lol, 102 
Amir ivabir, tlie Great Noble, a title of 
the preniier noble of Hyderabad. 
See Shamsiid-Uniant, 7, 03; ex¬ 

plained, xxiii, 

Amjud, the deputy-master of a Boddhist 
iiiouastery In Sikkim, ii, 210 
Ani-ut, an irrigation darn, 23 1 note, 251 
A See Anicut, 

Ara''tu dull, tiio Aristotle of tlie AVorid, 
a title, 37, 58, Gl 
A rkfin, pin. of ruJen {q. c. ) 

Asaf Jdh, the Asaf of the \VorJ«I, a title 
of the first Niz.Ttn, 51 
’A sal, a pure Arab in Hyderabad, 22 
A.sghar Jang, the lesser in war, a title, 

L? liti 

Aitara, a deiiuj^oJ* a cfan of mortals in 
liiiiidiiivan ihisin, ii, }7l 

\\iar, a '^ottoof S6, 233 

-;1 va^rirfi, a foriji of ificarjiation 

in lIiin;Uavan li. 172 

170, J77, 11*7 ' 

Aiyj.fdrt^ adj^^f-tivo from avf(t 4 hut {q^ 

i i, 1 7 3, 21 5 I 

A fcdlj lir^t, 3 (; iianic of a inalurial fever 
in Nopdl, 22S i 

Vol.. 11* 


il Cichciili i#/f e <Xchhtt liflt ^ 

Aluhiibl^atji niiihiixn hrir dix 
It was ^oQdi Jroiii tirst, arol ii is 
^oot.1 fiow* T. here i.s friL'fiflslj ip Le- 
t%vcen the two (foverniucnt 
^zimii i’Uiuard, the hi^he.st *'f t}ie 
nobles, a title, 37, f>S, 01, 101 


I 


liuhaf^ the ftracia Ar^^bScff. 21 J 
Boffh^ a parOeii, 2^1h 201 , 3ni4 : 0, 0^ 

o * % ^ * o S, ^ 3 ^ 1 j I : — 11 ^ c t i' 1 r 11n, 

an old naiTjc for the Kesideney nt 

I l3<leiMhad^ 117 

lUighbitchu^ tii:cr cub, a kind of cannon 
in ICasbmir, 303 

lidghchattd rui>ee>, rupees currt*:.! at 
the (i;ir*Itn. Ser* IluL'h, 117 
Eal^rtdur, brave^ a AIuhuiJiin;u!aii title of 
rjobi)it 3 \ xxiii. 

I hi lira mu (h Ian la, (he Al^trs fif the St ito 
a t i 11 e, 1 7 5 

Baht, a barje in Ivaslimlr, 2fO 

Banduki sbik^jri^ a 5-houtir;^ piiiit in 
Iva-shnOr, “ -1. ^ lA 

Ilun^n/n, M kind fif std.-in in l\a>hinir, 

ii, 102, 131, 

Ihtmjln, :i hofit iii l\rijlniiir, 21*5 
Ikifivail, the ! nd ictt ^ l(tl 

ibiofi, :i Well or re.-^ei vnir (tfvinlcr, 223; 

ii., 5, O, ,sS, S’J, 20, 1.2;: 

ISdrdduri, ;i .>uujnjfcr-house, 222 ; ii, 5S 

93, 117 

B.Tr.'ik J.-ti'g, rising Si;it- of ^Var, a title 
of an Aral) Jaina’d.lr, 23 

a tionier in a t'ttfuLirl crii[>,<. 
llarknndnz, an uimllacdied si'Mier iu 

111 dera]>;id , *2 1 

Bashiru’ddau'.'i, ] 7 8 

U 
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Vc7'7iac7tla7' l7idcx. 


a sy5^terj> of land rcvomie paifl 
in kind, by wliiols the tenatjl gives 
uji a ?hare of kis crop on j^jipraiso- 
iiient, 13S i\otc 

Bdtzdn\ ii market or i>I:ice of knsinc'S, 
Ub 112, Ml, 1S2, 203; ii, 7, 
SO, 134 

r>n% the 2?0 

lihau[^,^T\ exci.seHl>Io drug produced from 
lieuip in nyderabrid, 30 : tlie rnmni^ 
his }ndlr4i^ li^ 13 

77(dj\ see Vihfh\t, ii, 237 

filn^ sou of, 223 

Bi'^midlalfc (in the name of Oodl, a 
Mulianiiuadan ccrernony, llM note 

Bi'sful'tfoh i'rmh mnni^rrith/ni, in tlic 
iiarno of (Jod tlio ineroiful and com* 
passionate, Ifil note 

Bddliisattva, in Ilinuilayan Biiddbism, 
tljo son of a Ibiddha, ii, 17U, 171, 
174, 175, 205, 209, 243, 244 

liiitshifcan^ iconoclast, ii. 39 


C, 

Chfiit, a Rnddliist mortuary shrine, 
ii, 174, 200. 210 
Oho See Oh a it, 

CluU-Kdr, a boat in Kashodr, 295 ; it, 
114, 115, 120 

Ohalhi^ upland ground in Hyderabad, 
2-11 

Oharnony a tray of fruit or flowers, 222 

Cha rurnl magnate in Kashmir, 

ii, 32 

Chaul i, a police post in Ilyderabad. 2^ ; 

a postal station in Jainnuin, ii, IPI 
C'hdfis (Turkish), a petty otlicer of the 
Arabs in Hyilerahad, 23, IG3 
Chh/iklmr, a Duildhist prayer cyiitKlor, 
ii. 173 

ChhotHy small, lesser, 155 
Chhuten. See Chait, 

CUiftIa, forty ; a oeremony at Ilydera- 
baJ, 202 

Otti-ii, a ropesuspeiision hritlge in Kash¬ 
mir, 21tG, 2'.'7 ; ii, S:j. 107 
CAiV, the pinus lungifolin, 2S0 
Chin Kalich Kh.an, Lord of tbe frowning 
brow, a title of tbe first Ni/am, 5:1 
C7ih\ the pinits longifotiuy ii, 3, 4, 8*J 
6’Ai'r<t///i, lamp, ii, 11;; 

Chnbzani, beating witli sticks to keep 
a crowd hack, ?2 

Clmlinr Minar, Four Minarets, iiatne of 
the chief gateway at Hyderabad, 81 


I O^inmir, a pl.aiie tree, 2S7 

ChUb mat, jKfAiit in UdtK^X'iC, don’t 
touch it, or he wilt snap, 119 


D. 

])nftay, a rerenue dcp.artinent in Hy- 
derah.id, 33. 37, 120 
Daftar-i-Mardtliw;;ii, tlie department for 
collcetine the icvenues of Alanith- 
wdri in Ilyderihad, ;h.) 

Daftar-i Telingana, the deparlmont for 
collcctitii: tin' revenues of Telinguna 
iti Hy'^vrabid, lUy 

:i supreme reveiiue nfricial at 
Hyderahatb 19^ 10 ^ 3 (;>^ 120 
Baft a r wd hK Sec I>aftn iv5 i }\ 

Baiti^ay a demigod ; a of mortals 

in nimdlayan Buddliiaui, ii, 171 
Dakhan, The Soutli, GS 
I)ainand*Koh, Skirts of the Hills, 269 
Dandify a riot to enforce payment to 
troops at Hyderabad, I G 
Darbilr, a State Council, 3 : public 
au<liei)ce with tbe sovereign, 13, 75, 
SI, 91, 92. 93, 261, 263, 265, with 
the Viceroy of Indi^. 5i^ 143 : a 
centnil srpiaro in a Nepali town, 
ib 235, 236, 237 

Dart)ar-ronin at Hyderabad, hall of 
audience, 232 

Daula, the State, a title at Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

DitruM'Kazi, the Kfizi's Court in Hyder* 
al>ad City. 29 
Deccan, See Dukhan. 

Dco'l'ir, a ceuar in the Himalayas, 2S1 
Ih^shmuJch, :» rur.il inugmitv," and collec¬ 
tor of revenue in Ilydorabad, 3G, 
3S, 09. 140, 101. 231). 233 
jydsftpdudgo, a si.ip"i'ior af'countant und 
keeper of rural revu-mie records in 
Hyderabad. 30, Op, 23.5 
Dtsbpdt/, local funds in Hyderabad, 39, 
230, 29.5 

DtV((, a go'l ; a class of mortals in 
Hiiualayati Ituildliism, ii, 171 
Dfn/dxiu, meditation, ii, 170 
Diihttf a Hiuldbi.st prayer bell, 4S7 
Di\v:iM, in Hydei.'ibail, tlx* Minister, S, 
4 3, 53, 237. — In Kashmir, ihe 

Minister, 302. .“.09 iiofci ii, 43, 
53, 92, 100, 102, 123, 13.o, 137, 
1 oS. 144 ; .a h'xh olVicial, ii, 2, 4, 
5, 7, 11, 13, 14, 10, 62, 00, 73, 
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f*2, 0;">, ; supei interuleiit of 

stjrtwUj 30*).—In Sikkim, a iliius- 
te'\ ii, 1 G4, 173 

DiwaT^i, liffice of d7\vlt}i, S; in Hyrler- 
at»a3, tlie civil jurisdiction nr th* 
Minister, S, 167. 181, '2 h 6. 216, 
217, 236, 240, — Troof>s, at Uytk^r- 
a'l, under ttic Mini'^tcr, 

1 1 3,—Territories, in Hyderabad, 
those directly a iniiiiis^ercd l.>y the 
^linister, 3a 

Di^viinj ’Ad;ila^, a Civil Court in Hyder- 
al>ad Citv. 2S ; ISuzurg, the senior 
Civil Court* 21t ; IClitjrd, the junior 
Civil Court, 20 

Di'*^riuship. oltice of Minister, Ji, 101 
Jh} u\n H i\ See J/c/f (/om/, 

/>or;V. a thunderboltamong tlie 
' Buddhists, ii, 173, 212 
JJorJe the master of a Budi.lhist 

monastery in Sikkim, ii, 210 
seeoii<C 34 

a valley in Kaslmii'", 270 ; 

suhniaiitaiie lowlands in Nepal, ii, 
224 

iJunr/it^ a ho it in Kashmir, 29a 
Dunfjtin^ a Buddhist relic-bolder or 
tope, li^ 174 


F, 

AV/iv'r, a religionist, fanatic, 72, 78, 89, 
IH>, 104 ; ii* 6, 17, 24, 26, 27 

a flecrce nr opini^^n passed l>y 
ihe Ku/S < f Hyderabad in cases of ^ 
murder before ^cnteiice could be 
fua'^sed, 29 

Faniduii, criminal jurisdiction, 2la ; 

— p-itcl,a rural ijolice ofiicer in Hy¬ 
derabad, 36 

hatijdari Adalat, the CriiniMal Court of 

llyclf-rabad City, 2iC 9 9 \ 

har ffo between each | 

of tbe two (governments, 73 ! 

Fiidz Jang, Victorious in War, a title, 1 
54 I 


G. 

a lime found in Kashmir, ii, 07, 

it irrU a foreman of shawl weavers 
in Kashnnr, 299 


Crftttjii^ an t xcihc djle d ru T profluced from 
hemp in Hydcrahih 3V* 

a Burldfii.'>t tuojiU* ii, 173 
Oc/on*/. a chief rtponk in a (JaU.ki 
mona-.Tery ii, IT 3.-“In 8ikkini, 
monk, i i, 173, *_'! 6 

Glidlib ,TariL', Trin mj pfi IIIt in War, a 
title *>f an Ar.d> .buua'dar, 23 
:x liver si Se ^lair, 

G iiazi i*ddIII 1C Iran, ChanipJon Lord 
the FaiI h, a title. 3 t 
(lOiUpa, a Ihjddlil'^t mona'^tery. ii, 173, 
1 76_ —-In Slk k i in , a Budd hist c hap-1, 
ii, 20}, 3. 217 

06(rtt^ a stibdivjsioti uf a Iliiplu tribe or 
c istc, ii. 23n 

the Sikh Scriptures, ii, 36 


11 . 

Ilahinsbi, an African Muhaniinadan in 
Hytierabaib propci ly an Ativsiiijia^s 
ti 

IIaidarab,M, i\ *e City of the Lion, L ,, 
<if 'Alt, 7n 

Ilakikat^ in reality, 265 

IldlUikka rupee, a .'Special coinage at 

llydcrah^afh J 7. in 
IIalysicca* See I/drt.-tkk<t. 

/Jamdni^ a liot bath, ii 39* —In Kashmir, 
an apartuient Iieated by warm water, 
ii, 96. 97 

I/dttJty boatman in Krishiiiir, 275 
llashmat Jang, Slayniticent in War, a 
title, 63 

//<fwv//(/dr, a \ot*y poli-'c and revenue 
i-llicial in H_\iteiabad, 2 4 
Ilikmat hrmu/f, jUi.licnais maruigemeDt, 

116 sakid^ it is ]>nssiide, 221 
//iif an umurtfiki and pinn iclo of a 
pagoda in Buimi, ii. 2*^^\ 209 
//tijra^ a private cli nit be r, 232 
JItikk<t, a ii, 2 7 

II ami ^ tiju rhtnnu it ui ii, 71 

Hyderabad. S<e Haid;n‘db:tiL 


L 

ljdnnddy\ an cxeisc farmer in Hydera- 
Inid, 39 

t Zhlka^ a territorial j iirisclictlon, 63 : 

ii. 

/ft kc unhid rntn He is amon^ 

their deseendaiit>, 25S 

U 
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j. 

J6g\r, a feof, 7, 33, 34, 37, 43, 63, 69, 
108, 109, 146, 160, 161, 165, 167, 
176, 182, 210 , 222, 223, 226, 236, 
250 

Jiiglrdt, a circle of jdgin {q. r.) round 
Hyderabad City, belooging to the 
relatives of the Nizdtu, 7 

JdgXrddr^ the bolder of a feof in Hy¬ 
derabad, 24, 39, 165, 167, 210 , 
217, 223, 226, 227, 254, 258, 260 

Jfib, the World, a title in Hyderabad, 
xxiii, 

Jama’Hfir, a local magnate, 223.—In 
Hyderabad, a feudal commander of 
troops, 21 , 23, 132, 133, 135, 168, 
184, 190, 202 , 238, 260, 261.— 
In Kashmir, a superior menial ser¬ 
vant, ii, 27, 126 

JamhiY\ a dagger used by the Arabs of 
Hyderabad, 22 

JamVgnty a small detached body of 
troops in Hydeiabad, 24 

Jang, War, a title at Hyderabad, xxiii. 

Jarida, alone, privately, 231 

Jauk (Turkish), a detachment of police 
in Hyderahad, 25 

Jhdnpdn^ a sedan, ii, S3, 102, 103, lOS 

Jh6td, a rope snspetision bridge in 
Kashmir, 296, 297 

Jiidna^ wisdom, ii, 170 


K. 

K(tchd {lit. unripe), sun-dried bricks, 
ii, 2 . 

KadaU bridges in Kashmir, peculiar 
wooden, 290, 296 ; of rough timber, 

296 ; of stone on the Srinagar 
canals, 290 

Kndim^ old, former, 202 
Kanikiimu’ddaula, Prince of the State, a 
title. See Gbalib Jang, 23 
Kdnal. a plank bri*lge in Kashmir, 

297 

Knndi, the Kdeiug. See Ddman-i-Kob, 
278 

Kdngnr, a portable brazier in Kashmir, 
276 

Kdvnr't^ ii, 97. See Kdnga^'. 

Kdrd(h\ a civil ofli<'ial, ii, 67, 80 
Kar^ivn, an upland fdateau in Kash¬ 
mir, 284, 285 ; ii, 11, 42, 50, 73 


Kdrhhdnddrf a manufacturer of shawls 
in Kashmir, 299 

Kardr, 100 Idkhs ( 7 . v.) i.c., ten mil¬ 
lions. 

Katfirgiri, octroi dues in Hyderabad, 38 
ATauf, an agreement-for the payment of 
land revenue in Hyderabad, 38, 142, 
230. See 'paitd. 

Kaulndma, an agreement, 126 
Kdzi, the civil judge of a town, 53.—In 
Hydenibad, a liluhammadan judge 
of criminal and customary law,—In 
Sikkim, ii, 164, 165, 214 
Khairkliicdh hild jsAf/firf, an tmdoubted 
well-wisher, 265 

Khairu*nDis.«ii, comely among women, a 
title, 119 ; see Mihru’nnissA 
Klitin, Lord, a Muhammadan title of 
nobility, xxiii. 

Khar, jungle grass in Kashmir, 278 
Khar'tta, a letter, 78, 89, 90, 91, 108, 
217 

Kharti, the kurrooa^ ii, 55 

KhoUi, lowlying laiul in N4pA1, ii, 227 
Khuch, a barge in Kashmir, 295 
Kimiagar, an alchemist, 188 
KUdbicdld, a shorthand writer of shawl- 
weavers in Kashmir, 299 
KotliT, the Residency of Hyderabad, 
87 

K6tht ki sahih, the advice of the Re¬ 
sidency, 87 

Kdticdl, a chief of urban police, 24, 
206 : ii, 77 

Kdtxcdll, a police station, 141 ; police 
alTairs, 34 

Kotwiili ’Add'at, the police court of Hy- 
deraVtad City, 29 

ATui’rJ, a Gorkhd weapon, ii, 233 
Ktd, an irrigation cbanncl in the Hima¬ 
layas, ii, 10 


L 

Lddano^ a Buddhist monk’s house, ii, 
174 

Lakh, a hundred thousand, 7, 9 , 20 , 89, 
lOS, 117, 129, 130, 135, 228 ; ii, 
53, 122, 2,56 

Lama, ji Buddhist priest, ii, 172, 216 ; 
in Sikkim, a monk, ii, 173 ; among 
the ttulukpas, a chief monk, ii, 173 
Lank, an island, ii, 120 
Larindo, a boat in Kashmir, 295 
Lh d, a cod in Himd'aynn Buddbisir, 
ii, 206 
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hhakhang^^ Buddhist temple, ii, 174 
“Line-*' o^Lincwdlds 
Lieewdlds t^rdops io the army of the 
Niz^Citforgahised ou the European 
model, 19, 229 

Lin^y a place, in Sikkim, ii, 212 note 
Lingay Hindu phallic emblem, 293 ; 
ii, 36, 244 

Lirly a family in Enshinir, ii, 84 
L6k6svaray celestial, ii, 171 
Lutfu'nnis^ elegant among women, a 
title, 119 


M. 


ifadrasiay a school, 193 
Mahdjddhirdjdy independent sovereign, 
ii, 260 

Mahkama-i-Kotwdli, the poliee depart¬ 
ment of Hyderabad, 25 
Mahkama-i-Sadfirat, a court for the 
relieious endowments and charities 
in Hyderabad, 29 

Mabkama-i*Sadr, the Central Court of 
Appeal of Hyderabad, 29 
hlahkaoii-i-Kotwali Uerdn-i-Balda, Sa- 
burban Police Department of Hy¬ 
derabad, 26 

Mahwdy an exciseable liquor iu Hydera¬ 
bad, 39 

Majlis. See Majlis-i-MdIguzdri 
MajUs-i'Mtilguzdri, Kevenu* Administra¬ 
tion Board of Hyderabad, 25, 34, 
83, 99, 165, 197, 200, 218, 221, 
227, 239 

Majlis-i-Murdfa’, the Supreme Court of 
Hyderabad, 30 

MdIguzdHy land revenue, 35 ; revenue 
affairs, 34 

JMandaly a village headman In Ddrjfling, 
ii, 197 

Ma.ndir-^njiihay iconoclast, ii, 39 
Manx. See Mendong 
MansahddVy a retainer ranking as a 
soldier in the army of the Nizdm, 
19, 109, 146, 173, 231, 234 
Manuskyaf man as a class of mortals in 
Himdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 
J^argy a meadow, in Kashmir, ii, 70, 71, 
73 

Mdriy submontane lowlands in N^pdl. 
ii, 224 

MdrkhCry serpent-eater, the name of a 
deer, ii, 24 

Marwdy beer, a brew in Sikkim, ii, 207 


Mdrwdri, a native of Mdi*w'dr; a class 
of banker at Hyderabad, 87 
Afaehkdry much obliged, 220 
Matt elephant, a ruttiog elephant, 115 
note 

Maulavi, a Muhammadan judge in 
Hyderabad, 31, 82, 87, 94. 109, 
127, 129, 180, 230, 253, 255, 261. 
Maxcallady an Arab half-breed in Hy¬ 
derabad, 22, 23. 116. 135, 137, 
237 

Mendoug, a holy dyke of inscribed 
stones in the Himdlavas, ii, 124, 
198, 203, 207, 211. 217, 218 
Mihru’nnissd, Be loved of women, a female 
title, 62, 119 

Mir, noble, a hluhammadan title of 
nobility, xxii. 

Mir ^dddy a district judge in Hyder?’ 

28 

Mir *Alam, the ^^''bIest of th' 
title, 58 ; explanation c 
Mir Munshi, a chief vc 
tary, 91, 119, 139, 
il/trzd,tbe younger son o 
Bdjd in the Himdl' 

MigdUy the heir appa 
ii, 101, 135 
Mubdrizu’ddaula, Hr 
title, 57 

Mudaliyary a hf; 

banker, 141, 

Mughaldi, the Ro 
Hyderabad, 

262 ; a nat 
dominions, 

Muharrir. Se. 

Afuhtamiviy a d 
police in H 
Mufatamiin-i-Kf 
tendent o 
236 

Muhaddam, a 
mir, ii, 3 
Mukaddam J 
172, 26f 
hltikaramuM 
a title, 

Mukhtdru’l 
the Cf 
Jang, 

Mulk, the 

m m m 

XXUl, 

il/uffa, a 
Mundsib 
Munevd- 
poll 
Hy. 
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Mud! ru’l-Mulk,splendour of the Country, 
a title, 59 

a writer, sfcretary, 119 ; ii, 27, 
83 

J/itn#//*, a district judge in Hyderabad, 
28_ 

Muntazinni’ddaula, Orderer of the State, 
a title, 03 

Mutahavvar Jang, Violent iu ^Yar,a title, 
167 

Mu’taniidu’ddaula, Trusted in the State, 
a title, 69 

Myalhay a Buddhist bell, ii, 205 


N. 

\ 

a dance, 254 ; ii, 102, 117 
'iver, ii, 3 

’*e, 2S3 ; in Kashtuir, a tam, 
% 283 

32, 210, 222,223, 236, 
assistant, 301 
tuir a swamp, ii, 74 
»cd, a class of mortals 
Buddhisiii, ii, 171 
in War, a title, 54 
bite, 169 

haiumadan title of 

* paid on appoint- 
rnment office iu 
istomary gift to 

7 paid by chiefs 
05 

f a Court in 
' War, a title. 


Mie •aymiiliftn 
, a species of 

. the divine 
171 

Hyderabad, 
crabad, 25 
State, the 


I 


P. 

Pddshdbi ’Adillat, a Special Court in 
Hyderabad City for the trial of 
Arabs, 28 ^ 

Pdgdh, the Bodyguard of the Kiziro, 7, 
19, 115, 165, 167, 214 
Pahdr^ a hill ; in Kashmir the Middle 
Mountains, 278 
Pahdri, mountaineer, 274 
Pdn^ betel, 86, 232 
Pan fupilvij betel. Scc^)«n, 91 
PancJalyat^ a jury, 100 
Pandit^ n learned HindO, 284 ; a Brjlli¬ 
man, 199 ; ill Kashmir, 275 ; ii, 

Pandya^ an hereditary village account 
atid keeper of revenue records in 
Hyderabad, 36, 230 

Pdrbatiit, a mountaineer; in NtSpdl a 
particular tribe, ii, 229 
Pargana^ a district iu Kashmir, ii, 
64 

7^arj«rfrt, a boat in Kashmir, 295 ; ii, 
43, 115, 116, 120 

Pancdnagiy permission, consent, 263 

wool of the shawl-goats of Kash¬ 
mir, 300 

PasiiTiunay a cloth in Kashmir, 299 
Paiily an hereditary village headman 
and rural collector of revenue in 
Hyderabad, 36, 38, 141, 161, 230 
Paitay an agricultural lease. See A'auf, 
142 

homespun doth, 301 ; ii, 26, 32 
Patvcdriy see pdndyay 36, 38 
! Pdshkdr, the deputy minister of Hydera¬ 
bad, 8, 59, 84, 160, 210, 229, 
236 

P^shkashy tribute, 40 
Phaktddy the pinu^ cxcelsa. ii, 17 
Phdtsdy a fruit, the Indian hazel, 80 note 
Phtra7t, the cloak of the Kashmiris, 
276 

7T6srt, an insect in Sikkim, ii, 203 
P'ipafy the Jlcus j'etigiosa, k80 
Pt;*, a saint, ii, 24 ; an ascetic Muham¬ 
madan, 283.—A pass, in Kashmir, 
283 

P6ukar, a heron in Kashmir 
Pdshida, hidden, secret, 180 
Pr^tuy goblins, a class of mortals in 
Hinidtayan Buddhism, ii, 171 
PxindSy pulse, in Hyderabad, 211 


e jewel 
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K. 

Hafugar^ a line-drawer in Kashmir, 299 
Kdi Haydn, Chief of the Nobles, a Hindu 
title in Hyderabad, 3G 
Ra'iyat, an hereditary cultivator in 
Hyderabad holding laud direct from 
the Crown, 36 

Ra'iyatwdri, a syttem of land tenure in 
Hyderabad, 36 
Rdjf rule, kingdom, 305 
Rdjd, title of a Hindu Prince, 30G ; of 
a Kluhaminadau Prince in the Hima¬ 
layas, 30G, 307' 

Riija^ftrungint, a chronicle of Kashmir, 
307 

Jhioni, a ba-itioii, ii, -1 
Rashidu'dddola, Cuide c£ the State, a 
title, 239 

RVdsat uuUnb'c yd higdre, whether 
the Kingdom goes well or ill, 1G3 
Rohdla, Jluhamiiiadan adventurer in the 
army of the Nizdm, 19 
Ruh»^ a member of the Majlis-i-M;Ugu- 
z:irf (' 7 . r.) at Hyderabad, 34 
Ruknu’ddaula, Pillar of the State, a 
title, 2G2 

RUtni, an Asiatic foreigner in the Nizam’s 
army, properly a Turk, 24 
RusHm (dues), the royalty on the land 
revenue payahle to Zaiiiinddrs in 
Hydeiabad, 37 

Ryot, see Raiifat^ 38, 41, 153, 218, 
227, 230, 235 

Ryotwdri, Ra'lyat wiir'i :—in Ddrjiliog, 

ii, 197 


S. 

Sdbit Jang, Perfect in IVar, a title, C3 

Sddabdf, clotliworker in Kashmir, 299 

SadsLTut, the Department of Civil Justice 
in Hyderrtba'I, 27 

Sadr Amin, a civil judge in Hyderabad, 
27 

Sadr Sad fir, a civil judge iu Hyderabad, 
27 

Sadr Ta’lukddr, a Conunissioner of 
Revenue in Hyderabad, 34, 200, 
207, 217, 221,'231, 232 

Sdhib-i-Dastkhat^ the Secretary to the 
Alajlis-i-5Ialguzdii at Hyderabad 
34 

SdhH^ the upper class of Himdlajan 
Aluhaiuniadaus, 274 


SakfikaVy banker, 157, 231 
Suifu’ddaula, Sword of the State, a title 
of the Arab Jama'ddr 'Abdu’llab 
bin ’All, 23 

iSaiV, custom duties, 38 
SaJJt, an impure subcurbonate of soda, 
300 

Sakti, the wife of a Buddha in Hlmci- 
lavaii Buddhism, ii, 171, 175, 205 
243 

Sdl, the Sborca robusta^ ii, 194, 218, 
221, 225 

Salar Jang, Leader in War, the title of 
the Great iMinister of Hyderabad, 
59 

Samddfif a IlindO tomb, ii. 10 
Sanisfimirddaula, Strong Sword of the 
State, a title, 99 

-S'ldi, hibiscus cannabiiiKS, a hempeu 
rope, ii, 84 

Sfitighd, a rough timber biidge iu the 
Himalayas, 29G 

iSuniydsi, a Hindu ascetic, ii, 10 
iSar, a lake, 283 

£<.trdt, a puldic iaii, 224.—In ICashnur, 
a ruined inn of the Mughais, ii, 3, 
4, 5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 12, 15, 20, 22, 
27, 2S, 29, 32, ‘93 
Soriti iTuQ. See ii, 131, 132 

SarbasUt, 1 in<3s fanned out toZamiudirs 
iu Hyderabad, 37 

Sarf-i-Klids ; fa Ink.i, a district iu Hytler- 
abad under tViO direct management 
of the Ci'ow’i, 7, 20, 211.—Troops, 
i.€., vheCro .vii tioops of Hyderabad, 
115, 222, :39, 259 

Sarishluduii, olfice of the clerk of the 
court, 23S 239 

Sarkdf, a loriuer superior udmiuistrative 
district of Hyderabad, 32 ; the 
Governiucuu, 88 

S(trp€ch^ a turb.iu ornamentj 43, 81 
jS'certi, I lie SnutliUtsKf^ iij 10131 
Siiidnd^ to \voi /y, 101 
Saiilat Jaiig, Honored in war, a title, 
222 

Sawdr, a trooper occupying iii Ilyiicra* 
bad in uilal relaliou to his cotu- 
iiiander, 21, 08, 223 
Savyid, a di'sctiubiut of tbe Prophet 
jM u liaiii u lutl, ii, 32, t 1—3 

Secuijderaba<*- Sikandarabad 

yepoy, a native soldier, ii, 07. See 
tSijxihi 

S/udb(tf\ a sbawl-weaker in Kashmir, 
2H9 

Shatijslidr Jang, the Sword of war, a 
title, 220 
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Shamsu'l-Uniarfi, the Sun of the Nobles, 
a title of ilie i>remier noble of 
n3vlrraba*I. See Amir Kablr, 7, 
f>9, G3, 101 
&haxttin, a 104 

Sh^x'hatha, lion cub, a kind of caunon in 
Kashmir, 303 

Shikdr'i, a boat in Kashmir, 295 
Shifhdmy the ludinii rosewood, 214 
Sijjtidanishin, controller of a Muham* 
nmdan religious endowment, 235 
note 

Sikandardbdd, the city of Siknndar, 
80 

SiUviff the tower of a Hindu temple, 
ii, 15, 47, IGl 

Silahddr ^ uvxniger, an oflScer of native 
Cavalry who owns the horses of his 
troopers, 148 

Silahdurl. j?ee Silahdar 

Singhdra, the water caltrop, trapa hi- 

287 ; ii, 55, 64, 120, 149 
Siptth't, jt native soldier, ii, 67 

the Dalbct'yia sissooy ii, 4, 225 
third, 34 

Stupa. See Dungten 
S^bahj a govtiament or civil division of 
Hyderabad, 31, 36. See Stibafuidr 
S&babddr, formerly the governor of a 
sflba/i^ 53 

Sugdr rupees, an old coinage in Hydera* 
bad, 40 

Suit,4111 'Addlat, a Criminal Court in 
Hyderabad Citv, 28 
Snudras, clear copal varnish, 300, 301 
Sui-a, a god, a class of mortals in llimd* 
layan liuddhisni, ii, 171 
Suriiju ]-liIiiIk, Sun of tjne Country a 
title, 28, 59 ^ 


jddi, palm toddy, an exciaeable liquor 
in Hyderabad, 39 j 
Tahniyat Ydru'ddaula, Happy Friend of 
the State, a title, 217 ' 

TahfU^ a fiscal sub-division of district in 
Hyderabad, 34, 162 \ 

Tabs'iiddi', the head of at taJisil in 
Hj^derabad, 34, 101, 236; ii, 129, 
19* ; sub-collector of labd revenue 
in Darjiling, ii, 180 ' 

TaMo, a reservoir, 405 ' 

?a7ii/vr, an administrative district in 

’’’ 

® ^ 1 

1 


Ta'lu^ddr, a district officer in Hydera¬ 
bad, 32. 33, 34, 39, 63, 83, 100, 

105, 107, 138, 139, 161, 172, 175, 

183, 186, 194, 197, 210, 214, 217, 

221, 224, 230, 235, 237, 238, 239, 

212, 243, 259 

Ta'lukddr airraf, the chief officer of a 
district, 34, 236, 233, 239 
Ta^lukddr doyxLtn^ the second ta'luJcdart 
Z.C., chief assistant to the ta'lukdar 
aiual, 34, 161, 236, 239 
Ta'lukdar soywrif the third UClukddry 
i.e., the junior as'^istant to the 
ta'lukddr aicaly 34, 161 
Ta'Ixikddrij the office of /aVwXrrfdr, 221 
Tangari, a rough wooden bridge in 
Kashmir, 297 

Tank, an artificial reservoir of water, 
218, 224, 230, 248 ; ii, 48, 91 
Tankhicdky pay, 228 
Tankkvdk jdglr, 33, 228. See Tankh- 
wdh la'luka. 

Tankhtcdh ta'lnka^ a district in Hydera¬ 
bad w’hose revenues are assigned to a 
commander of troops in lieu of pay,20 
Ta nnto, a female malignant spirit in 
Hirndlayan Buddhism, ii, 210 
TdVy an upland plateau in Nepfil, ii, 227 
2'a'zta, a model of the tomb of Hasan 
and Hussain, used in the Muharram 
festival at Hyderabad, 122 note. 
T^gh Jang, the Sword of War, a title, 212 
ThdnaddVy rural executive officer in 
Kashmir, ii, 27 

a mortuary chamber in a 
Buddhist temple, ii, 174 
Tiryagga, brute-beasts, a class of mortals 
in Himdlayan Buddhism, ii, 171 
Toly a square of a NepdU City, ii, 235 
Triratna, the Buddhist Trinity, ii, 244 
Ttin, the cedrela toonay ii, 4, 13, 83 


tJ. 

Umard, Nobhs, a title in Hyderabad, 
xxiii. 

Upright fir. See ii, 17 

Ustddy an overseer, 299 


V. 

Vakil, an agent, go-between, 60, 61, 78, 
128, 139, 160, 167, 183, 188, 203, 
217, 230, 231, 238, 246, 247, 253 
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Vihdra^ a Buddhist roonasterj in Neijsil, 
ii/237 

Yikdru’I-Uniard, Majesty of the Nobles, 
a title, 04 


W. 

Wahid, one, 92 

AVazir, a Minister, ii, 75, 92 ; an official 
of bi^li rank in Kashmir, ii, 89, 90, 
91, 93 


Y. 

Ydsiman, jasmine, li, 117 
Yido, a goblin in Hiindlayan Buddhism, 
ii, 200 

Y6ni, female phallic emblem, ii, 224 


Z 

Za’frdn, saffron, ii, 42 

Zamhura, little wasp, a kind of cannon 
in Kasiiiuir, 303 

Zamlnddr, a local magnate in Hyderabad, 
37, 39, 230, 23S ; in Kashmir, a 
farmer, ii, 15, 22, 32 

Zila\ an administrative district iii 
Hyderabad, 33, 1C5, 230, 233 ; ii, 
13*4 

Zilahandi, distribution of a country into 
districts, 33 

Zila'dar, a chief police officer in Hyder¬ 
abad, 25, SI, 82, 89 

Zu*l-hijja, a Muhammadan lunar month, 
115 











GENERAL 


1 N D E X. 

- 


A. 

’AbUu'UGIjafl'urSbub of Srinagar, ii, 123 
’Abdu’l-Karini of Hyclerabatl, 22-1, 230 ; 
his opinions, on tbe Government, 
21 S, on irrigation, 217, 21S, on the 
MajUs-i-Malguzttif, 213 
’Abdii’llah bin ’All, 202, 227, 228; 
evades the Courts, 09. Nee Saifu’- 
ddauta 

'Ahdu'liah bin Shams, an Arab cbicf of 
Hyderabad, 108 

'Abid Kull Khiln, grandfather of the 
first Nizdm, 53 ; his death, 54 
Abu’l-Falteh Kbdu, the first Sbamsu’i- 
Uiuara, 03 

Abu’l-UaUiu, first judge of the Civil 
Court at Hyderabad, 253 
Achhabal Gardens, ii, 05, 140, 147, 
150 ; described, ii, 38, 39 
Adam, Mr. John, his action in the case 
of Palmer and Co., 14, 125 
Adi lJu<ldha. #S*ee Huddha. 

’Add Shall of Bj japfir, the, 53 
Adfitak Range, dcsciibed, ii, 3 ; view 
from the, ii, 3 

Agds Peak of Kashmir, ii, 25 
Agha Muhaimnad Shustrl, 82, 83, 172, 
227, 230 

Agriculture in Kashmir, ii, 143 
Abateng Hill in Kashmir, ii, 50, 02, 03 
Ahmad ’All, chief judge of the Appellate 
Court of Hyderabad, 255 ; his 
character and opinions, 180, ISl ; 
his attitude towards Sir Sittdr Jung, 
255, 250 

Ahmad SbdU Ahddll in Kaslimlr, 309 
Ahmdddbdd, a name for Bidar {q. v.) 
Abinadiiagur, capital of the iCizdni 
Sbdbs, 53 

Atn A/:0art, 105 : the Nizdm’s views on 

tlu, 100 

Ajantd Hills, 2 ; cavee, 2 


Akbar the Emperor, in Kashmir, 309 ; 
ii, 118 ; as an administrator, 105 ; 
attacks the Deccan, 53 ; builds the 
Hail I’arbat at Srinagar, ii, 53 
Akbar ’Ali Shah of L:iddkh, ii, 122, 123 
Akhfin ilidia Shah I'ir, li is house. Sec 


Purl Mahal, ii, 50 

Akshdbhya, tbe Dhydni Buddha, ii, 170, 
175, 241 ; his colour, ii, 241 
’Aldn’dciin Khilji of Delhi, i), 211 ; 
takes De<igitl. 51 

’Alidhdd Pass. See Fir Pantsdl Pass, 
ii, 125, 128 

’Alidbd'l Sardt in Kashmir, described, 




ii, 27, 28 

’AH Jdh of Hyderabad, 118 ; rebels and 

clicSj 5(3 

’Ah' Marddn Kbdii in Kashmir, 300 
’AUwdl, ruins of, near llydenibad, 159 
’AU Ziimdn Haidar Ydr Khdn, .Muniru 1- 
]tliilk, grandfather of Sir Sdldr 


Jaijg, GO 

Auiariultli ill Kasbiulr, ii^ / / , 120, 14G j 
a story of, ii, 115, IIG 
Aniljdri|)et in ilyderabad, visited, 222 
Ami ml'<1*1111, Judicial Stcrelary to the 
^linister ol llyaleiMOad, 31, 121, 
228, 230, 231 

Amir Kabir, IS, 19, 209, -2,“' 23/, 
238 ; his appearance, 178 ; his 
house, 102, 254 ;—supporU tbe 

Courts, 99 :—his a<lniiiiislration <3f 
the Pdgdh lands, 107, 183, JSG, 

211, 215 :—his police jurisdiction, 
20, 08, 09 :—his relations w ith Mu¬ 
hammad Slaikbr, 199 in^rposcs 
in quarrels hetweeri Sir Sdldr Jang 
and the Kizdm, 01 ; in audience 
with the Nizdm, 220 , 230, 231, 


ff 3, 205.—ills opinions, 102; on 
the Nizdm’s health, 254 ; on the 
Nizdm and the Railway, 203 on 
the administration of tiie Pdgdh 
lands, 178.—Opinionsabout him, Sir 
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G. Yule’s, 71, 7G, 77, f^ir SiVidr 
Jang’Py 1 u7t 198, 199*—Origin of 
his title* 93 ; his (leHCent from 
ShiSkli h.’Ui'i Sliakiir^'anj, C3 
2 \njitahtijiy the PliMiTii Ilmhihi, ii, 170, 
172, tilO, 2i \ ; is the favourite 
liudijha in the Ilirniilayas, it, 170 ; 
)iis colour, it, 175 ; his ii, 

175 ; at Cijangchilirji^ in Sikkim, ii, 

. 211 

Arnjydl, an estate near Hyderabad, 222 
Amdgasiddha, the Dh\aui Btiddha, it, 
170, 175, 21-1 ; Ins co!our, ii, 175 ; 
h is iiiiagt'R, ii, 175 

Anat Ndg. ,SVc ii, 33. The 

S[>rinf,% ii, 12G, 127, 12S 
Ancliur Lake. 2^1* 

Antiriuitics of IIv^orab.'iil, 4 
Apliarwjit, Mount, in Kashmir, ii, 49, 
OS. (10, 70 

Arab Ckiefs of Il^alerabaO, 135, 137, 
138, 202 ; tbeir wealth, 117 ; their 
rij^hts ill tlie civil administration, 
227, 228 ; their claims to judicial 
authoiity, 28 ; their attitiulo to the 
Courts, 99. 121, 200; as creditors 
of the nobles, 133 ; visit the arsenal 
at Secunderabad, 216 
Arab troops of ilie Decani, the origiu of 
the, 18 ; tlie infantry descril)ed, 22 
Arabs in IIy<ierabad, 6, 215; their dc- 
meanoiir, 221, 269; their be* 

haviour, 80, towards tho Courts, 
97, aui.ported by tho Nizam, 128; 
tbeir inthience. 121, 122 ; proposals 
to reduce, 120 ; in Nizjim Ndsi- 
ru’dilaula’s time, 120 ; at the 
Langar festival, 110. — Opiniou.s on 
them, Col. Davidson’s, 130, 153, 
Gen. Fraser’s, 130, 131, Mr. 

IJusbhy’e. 136. Sir Sabir Jan-i's, 
117. 118, 131, 132 
Aran Fiver of Nepdl, ii, 100, 223 
’Arastu Jab of Hyderabad, 01 ; as 
Minister, 202, 203 ; his land 

revenue arraiigcnients, 37 ; liis 
eareer, 58.—Opinions on him, Mr. 
W. I’aliner's, 101, Sir H. llussell’s. 
150 

Architecture in Nepal, ii, 215, 210. 

217 

Army of nyderabad in 1807, 18 If ; com* 
position, 21 ; commanders, 18 ; 
iHimbers, 19, 2U ; payment, 20 ; 
Minister’s troops in, 18.—Of Kush- 
mi'r, 303, 3UI ; ii, 4, 5, 7. 11, 17, 
10, 29. 42, 53, 00, 93. Ill, HO, 
130.—Of Ndpal, ii, 231, 257 


Artillery of Hyderabad, 22 ; of the con¬ 
tingent reviewed, 119.—Peculiar 
conduct of a lienteuant in the, 
170. 177. 184, 185 

Asaf a title of the first Nizdm, 52 

Asafia Dynasty, a name for the Dynasty 
of the Nizam, 54 

Asghar .Tang of Hyderabad, his charac¬ 
ter, 220, 200 

Astor, climate of, 271 

’Ata Mn ham mad Khan, Pathdn Governor 
of Kashmir, ii, 43 ; his buildings, 
ii, 53 

and pint, 233 ; defined, 86 note 

Aurangabad, 31 ; it.’S dec.adeiice, 133,— 
District in Hyderabad, 35 

Aurangzeb of Delhi reconquers the 
Deccan, 53, 54.—In Kashmir, 309 ; 
ii, 119 

Austen, Col, II. H. Godwin, of the 
Grand Trigonometrical Survey of 
Kashmir, 314 

AvalOkitesvara, the Dhydni DOclhisattva, 
ii, 170. 172, 212, 244 ; is the 

favourite D6dhi.sattva in the Hiiiid- 
I’lvixs, ii, 170 ; invocation to, ii, 
198 ; his iinage.s, ii, 171, 175 ; at 
Peinyangchi, ii, 209 

Avantavarmnia, founder of Wdntipur, 
ii, 41 

Avatdri Ldmas, origin of the, ii, 172, 
173 

Awaluis of Ndj'dI, ii, 228 

’Azint 'All Ivhiin of Hyderabad, 171, 
210, 227, 239, His o[)inions on Sir 
Sdidr Jang, 211, 259 ; on local ad¬ 
ministration, 211 ; on local politics, 
259 

’Azimn'l-Umard, 58. See 'Arastfi Jah. 


B. 

Biibd Piiy.dmuMdiu Rishi. See Bdpam 
Uislii. 

Bdbd ShakaruMdin’s shrine in Kashmir, 
ii. 05, 120 

Badhrachalani, llani of, her iiecuniary 
difficulties, 140, 141 
Bdgh, an old name for tho Residency at 
HyderaV)a<l, 147 

Bi^ffidit. a name for Chadarghdt, 147 
Bagmati River, ii, 224 ; its analogy' to 
the Tistd and the Jhelani, ii, 226 
Dahmaiu Dynasty of the Deccan, 53 
Bahranmul in Jamnidn, described, ii, 
ISti ; death of Jahdngir at, ii, 80 
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Bahrdmu’ddaulaj a relative of Sir SdIKr 
JaDg, his character, 175, 176, 179 

Bahrsiinu^tldin, See llahrdtiiu’ddaula, 1 
169 

Bailly, Mr., a medical officer in Hydera- ! 
bad, 81 

Bdisid lliijds of Ndpdl, ii, 239 

Bdji Rdo of Poona, 58 

Bdl Narsingh Kanwdr, father of Jang 
Bahddur of Ncpdl, ii, 243 

Bdid Prashdd, son of Chandh Ldl, Minis¬ 
ter of Hyderabad, 114, 210 

Baldram, Cantonineuts of, 142, 146 , 147 ; 
visited, 227 ; visited by Sir Sdidr 
Jang, 204, 205 ; gambling at, 180, 
181, 182 

Bdldsan Ri^'cr in the Ddrjiling District, 
ii, 181 

Balfour, Dr., Superintending Surgeon of 
Hyderabad, 72, 142 ; his opinion 
on the condition of tbe Deccan, 
157 

Bdlmukand of Hyderabad, his story, 
192, 193 

BaUls of Kashmir, 271 ; their babiUt, 

272 ; their cbaracteristics, 272, 

273 

llaltistaii, an outlying province of Kash¬ 
mir, 267, 268, 270; climate of, 
271 ; administration of, 302 

Bdnibil Pass, 282, 283; ii, 86 , 106, 115 ; 
described, ii. 87, 112 ; view from, 
ii, 129, 14C: view of, from Kashmir, 
ii, 78, 80, from tbe Taklit-i-Sulai- 
tnun, ii, 48, from Lunkot, ii, 82. 
—Mountains, ii, 132.—Stream de¬ 
scribed, ii, 81, 82.—Valley de¬ 

scribed, ii. 111 , 112 —Village, ii, 
81.—Route, 268, 282,298 ; ii, 97, 
145, 146 ; itinerary of, 2, 99, 
100 ; oniinary itinerary of, ii, 2 
Bankers of Hyderabad, tlieir power, 
10 fT; their influence, 114 
Bdnrds, Burhlhist priests of the Ndwdrs 
in Ndpdl, ii, 234 

BaoU Ha-.di at Nausbahra, the, described, 
ii. 6 . 7 

Bapam Rishi, shrine of, described, 11 , 69 ; 

view from, ii, 70 
Baptiste at Hyderabad, 56 
Bard. Ldcha Pass, 283 

Barak Jang, Arab Jania’ddr at Hydera¬ 
bad, 23, 116, 143, 202, 228, 260; 
hi.s descent, 135 ; his character, 
136, 252, 253 ; his wealth, 117 ; 
bis bouse, 252 ; evades the Courts, 
99 ; visits tbe arsenal at. Secun¬ 
derabad, 216 


BdramOIa in Kasbntir, ii, 149, 150 ; de¬ 
scribed, ii, 67. 08 ; P-oss, 282 ; ii, 
49 ; route, 298 ; ii, 145, 146 
Bi'irasAhibpet, story of the Robdlas at, 
14^ 

Barld Slidhs of Bidar, the, 53 
Barkaiidilz troops of Hyderabad, 24 
Basbiru’ddaula, nephew of the Amir 
Kabir, 178, 199, 209, 251 ; a.s a 
possible cai)di<l:ife for ^linister, 
’Azim 'AU Kbdn's view, 259 ; Sir 
Sdidr Jang’s attitude towards him, 
207 ; visits tbe Resiliency gardens, 
189, 190 ; birth of his two sons, 

202 ; death of his son, 233 
Basoli obtaine<l by Guldb Singb of Kash¬ 
mir. 306 

Bats of Kashinfr, the, 276 ; ii, 32 
Baudhamdrgi Ndwdrs of Kdpdf, ii, 234 
Bdwan in Kashiiur, described, ii, 36 
Becber,Mitjor, political ofliccr at Srinagar, 
ii, 43 

Beduntso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
Beliat River, 284, See J he lam 
Bcrdr, ilefined, 1 ; its original divisions, 
31 : — cession of, 16, Cob Brigg.s*^ 
view.s, 86, 87 ; — restoration of, Sir 
Siilfir Jaiig^s views, 104. 170, 171, 
his letter, 74, 76, refusal of Govern- 
meiit, 169:—revenues of, Ni?dm's 
rights over, 51. 73, 74, surplus, 
73 /lofc;—admini.stratioM of, Nizam’s 
views, 76;—rejiorts on, 74 :—pre¬ 
paration of annual report on, 180, 

182, 184 :—Resident’s and ience with 
Kizdin before departure f* r, 222, 
224, 225, 226, 229, 230, 231, 232; 
Sir Sdlar Jaitg’s view, 224, 225 ; 
tbe Mutahavvar .Tang’s share in the 
matter, 227, 228 

Betsii Vlonntain in Blifitdn, ii, 153 
Bhudaii Ndtli of Jilin man, 300 ; ii, 111 ; 

his ideas, ii, 11.5. 116 ^ 

Bhadrawdb, mountains of, if, 8/ 

Bbagwdn Dlls, lianker of Hyderabad, 90, 
110, 111 ; bis view of the Ni/Am's 
conduct at 1 he Hi’snii'llah eercinony, 
194 ; Jiis view of the Nirdm’s atti¬ 
tude towards the Court.'--, 194 
Bhairava. Pee Siva, ii, 244 
Bhairavi. See Pdrvaii, ii, 214 
Bbdtgdon in Nepdl. ii. 211 238, 240, 

247 

Bbau Fort of Jammun town, ii, 91, 101, 
135, 136 

Bh.awdmglr HiM in the Decc.an, 159 
Bhdwar Forest of u'd trees, in Nepdl. ii, 
224 
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Blierl River of NcprJl, ii, 222 
Bill Til Pen Thnpa nf Ne|KUj ii, 241, 242 
Bliiftid River in HytlerabaJ, 2 
Blum bar, describcii, 279 ; ii, 2, 3 
Bhinihar River tlci^ct^be<.l, ii, 3 
Bliinibar Route into Kasliinin See Pir 
Pantir&l route, 2f>8, 282 ; iiiiieniry 
of, ii, 1, 2; ordinary itinerary of, 
li* 2; spare shoes for horses required 
ou the, ii, 9 

Bhola Niith, Fandit, of Siinagar, ii, 30, 
77 

Bhfil Riijacif Srinapar, 300 
Bhfitan Whv of 1804, ii, 15 ff. 

Bliutius described* ii, 20a ; classes of, ii, 
102 ; dwcllinfisof, ii, 163; of Nep;il, 
ii* 22 s ; of Sikkim, ii, 161:™the 
Dlinnmi, of Bhiitaii, ii, 162, 163 
Bhfitia Kosi River in N<:i>dU ii, 161, 223 
libyusa Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
BIclikun<ia in Hyderabad visited, 237 
Bi^ddari River* See Biinisti River 
Bidar ill Hyderabad, 3, 31 ; caidtil of 
rbe Barld Sh;fhs, 53 ; capital of the 
liahmanis, 53 : district of Hyder* 
abad, 35 

Bijiii Singli, Colonel, of Kashmir, ii, G6, 
67 

Bijd]>ur, 31 ; capital of the ’Adil Sh;ilis, 
53 

Bijbihara in Kashmir, ii, 146, 150: de¬ 
scribed, ii, 39 ; antiquity of, 308 ; a 
slorv of* ii, 127 ; bridpo at, iJ, 125 
Bijli Sir Peak in llie Kba,;aiii Range, 
ii, 62 

Bitaut in Janunun, ii, 25, 84, 105, 107, 
131: V iew from, ii, S4 
liirar Hu(at;h:it, 31 
]hi:ir Pain^lKir, 31 

liinis, absence u{ game, in Sikkim, ii, 
21 9 

Birli, a ili-liiot of Hyderabail, 35 
Ib sini'llah ceieinony explained, 164 
—at Sir Siihi*’ Jiiniz*s house, 
17R 187, 188, 189 : —Nizdnds be* 
baviiiur at, ]61, K ham la'vvitmi's 
view, 167, a mtivo baiiktr's vicw^ 
19 4, Sir Sdlar Jang's vit w, 198 
I*oat<ncu of Iv:i;;liiiiir, the, desc* iluMt 275 
l>o;ils of K.'slinilr, 2l*5 ; ii, 

111 , 11 r> ; ill Sikkim, ii. 104, 

1 V'r> r — ti;u-elling ky, in Ka'hiiiir, 
li, lf*0 

Torrt’iit of Jaitiiiiun, tle- 
S'-iitiO'I, ii, IS. ll> 

Ho ilii.sat tv I I’Xpljiincd, ii, 17'^, 171 
Hoinjuct-* from iliv Kt'sicltint'y Gardens at 
llyileiuba'I, ISy, ‘2<i], 202. 2oS 


Bowen, Mr., Sir Silliir Jang’s private 
secretary, 229 

Bialiiiiil Peaks of Kashmir, ii. 85, 86, 


Brabnul Sakai Lake in Kashmir, 2S3 
Bnihmans, in Hycierahad, 5, as soldiers, 
144, 148, i40; in Nepdl, ii, 229, 
as soldiers, ii, 231 ; among the 
Dogras of Kastiniir, 273 
Brahimlt-’utra River, ii, 154 
Br-.trgarbi in Jaminim. ii, 82 
Brereton, 2ilr,, of Hyderabad, visited at 
Kulbargn, 23.5; — bis <ipiniotis Oii 
Hvderab:id, 139, 140, on Kulbarga, 
138, on Sir iSalar Jang, 139 
Bribery bv a (alttfcddr in Hyderabad, 
107, 17*2 

Bridges in Kashmir described. 296, 297; 
the kadal, ii, 42, 43 ; the chikcit 
ii, 83, 84 ; the plank, ii, 21 ;—at 
Bijbibrira, ii, 21, 146 : — at Srinagar, 
289, 290: — in Sikkim, rane. ii, 195, 
219;—-on thcTi'sta, ii, 201, 202 ; on 
the Great Kaiigit, ii, 204, 207, 217 
Briggs, Col., Military Secretary to the 
Resident at Hyderabad, bis opi¬ 
nions on the Refornic I Troops, 83, 
84, on tbe cession of Bcrar, 86, 
87, on justice in Hyderabad, 96, 
97, on ihe Ar,ibs, liil, 1*22; on 
Palmer Co., 96, on the aftairs of 
Pilran Mall, 1,54, on tbe relations 
between Minister and Residin', 86, 
oil Sunijnd-Mulk as a Aliu'Ster, 
129, on the Nizdin’s isolation from 
the Resident, 96 

Buddha, .^di, ii, 212 ; explaino'^l, ii, 170 ; 
as represeiitiMl in Nepdl, ii. 244 :— 
Bliyani, explaine'l, ii, 170. 171: — 
Mamislpi, explained, ii, 171 
BuddliLii) in the Himal'tyas explainoil, 
ii, 169 tV : in Nepal, ii, 243, ‘244, 
*245 ; its effect on tiiat in Sikkim, 
li, 21*2 : in Sikkim, ii, 216, ex- 
petdied, ii, 169 ll : in Kashmir, 
ii, 54 : aiiiof'g the Newars, ii, 284 
Buddhist hell, exi>laincd, ii, 20.5 : images 
in the Hinnilayas, ii, 1 74, 175, their 
colours, ii, 175, their attributes, 
ii, 17.5 ; in Nt5piv', ii, 214, 245: 
monastery in Sikkim describe**, 
ii, 204 : temple ,'it Kalimpung, 
ii, 197 ^ 

Bud.lbists in Kashmir, 272 ; their num¬ 
bers, ‘277 

Bfilkiipur near Hvderabad visited, 234 
Bfirhas Mountain in Kashinir, i', 50 
Bui’lil Gandak iliver of Nepal, ii, *223 
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Burj La’I GhuMm in Kashmfr, ii, 2S 
Butj Zijndr in Kaslimir, ii, 29 
Bushby, Cob, Residont at Hyderabad ; 
bis opinion of tbc Arabs, 136 ; bis 
grave, 190 

Bussy proclaims Saldbat Jang to be 
NizftiD, 55 

Bdtal Pir Mountain in JamtnOn, ii, 81, 

86 


C. 

Campbell, Archibald, of Ddrjiling, ii, 168, 
177 

Canals of Kashmir, the, 285 ; of Srina¬ 
gar, 288, 289 

Cavalry of Hyderabad, its composition, 
21 ; its horses, 21 ; position of a 
Jama’djlr in, 21 : of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, their liorees, 152, their 
services, 150, class of men in, 144, 
reviewed, 150, trooper in, status of 
a, 21 

Cedars in Kashmir, ii, 68, 69 

Cbadarghat near Hyderabad, site of the 
Residency, 61 ; origin of, 147 ; 
opening of a Church at, 73 ; races 
at, 240 

Cbagnadorje. See AvalCkitdsvara. 

Chait^ a Buddhist, in Sikkim, described, 
ii, 206 

Cbak Division of the Kashrnlils, the, 
276, 308 

Chanialhdri Mountain in BhOltln, view 
of, from Pbalfit, ii, 188 

Cliamb;!, Mountains of, ii, 105, 132 

Chjiinnaku Range in Sikkim, ii, 153 ; 
Valley, ii, 168 

Chfinpa. See Maitrdya. 

ChilmpfU of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 

272 ; their characteristics, 272, 

273 

Chanivamu Mountain in Sikkun, ii, 153, 
200 

Chandd. See Cbanddjl. 

Cban<Mjl, a famous dancing girl of Hy- 
deraViad, 168 

• Cliandra-Blidga. See Chindb, ii, 83, 97 

Cliandrngiri Mountain in Kdi>dl,ii, 226 ; 
view from, ii, 249, 250 

ChandO I-dl, Minister of Hyderabad, 
ICO, 205, 210 ; his hereditary rank, 
8 : his character, 59, 123, 262 : bis 
administration, 57, HI ; farms out 
the land revenue, 37, 38 ; sup¬ 
ported by Sir H. Ru&sell, 62 ; his 


conduct, 125, towards Palmer & 
Co., 13, 156, in the Piiiddri War, 
150, towards Clianduji, 168 : his 
sumnier-bouse, 229; his Sikh troop**, 
18 ; his relation to the Ai'abs, 18. 
—Opinions of him, a native ban¬ 
ker’s, 87, 184, Mr. W. Palmer’s, 94, 
101, Govind Rdo’s, 113, 114 
Cbanduperi Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 183, 
189 

Changas Sard! of Jammun described, 
322, 323 

Changebiling Monastery in Sikkim, 
ii, 176, 177, 217 ; described, ii, 211, 
212, 213, 217 ; view from, ii, 213, 
217 

Changkang liloontain in Sikkim, ii, 153 
Chansumraa. See Kdfi, 

Chansurnpa. See Siva. 

Chanresig, vi, 25S. See Avalokitdsvara. 
Cbarati in Sikkim, ii, 189 ; road between 
Sandakphu anfl, described, ii, 183, 
184 

Chdrgal in Janmirin, ii, 88, 132 
Charles, Mr., of Hyderabad, 197 
Cbaslniia Sbdhf near Srinagar, 295 
Chatfield, Mr., Frincipal of the Elphin- 
stonc Colleen, 257 
Chaubisid Rdjds of Ndpdl, ii, 239 
Chaudliari Mahdsh of Kashmir, ii, 58 
Clidpdngs of Ndpd), ii, 228 
Cbhukan Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
Chho Koncho, Sec Dbarma. 

Chhuta. IVIQI Ali. See 1^1 ul All. 

Cbibdlis of Kashmir, 271, 273 ; are Mu¬ 
hammadan Dogrds, 273, 274 ; de¬ 
scribed, 273, 274 ; their habitat, 
271, 272 

Chibii Ldma of Sikkim, his story, ii, 177, 
180 

Chikd bridge in Kashmir described, 
296, 297 ; ii, 83, 84 
Chin Kalicli Khdn, a title of 'Abid Kuli 
Khdn, 53 ; of the first Nizdin, 53, 
54 

Chindb River, 278, 279; ii. 106, 131, 
135; described, ii, 82, 83, 84, 107, 
108 ; new bridge over the, ii, 107 ; 
its basin, 270 

Cliinfmi Valley in Jainmiin, ii, 132, 133 
Chitambar Rao of Ilyderabml, 231, 234 
Chitha Pani River 111 JaiuiiiOn described, 
ii, 19, 20, 22, 23 

Chola Pass in Sikkim, ii, 151, 160; 
mountain, ii, 153; lake, ii. 154; 
range detciilncj, ii, 153* view' of. 
from Phalfit, ii, 188 
Cbolamu Lake in Sikkim, ii, 153, 154 
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Chabrir Minur of Ilydcrabarl noticed, 84 
Chombi Valley of Tibet, ii, 151, ICO, 1G4 
Cbundrs, Isle of, in the Dal Lake at 
Srinagar, tablet on, 2y4 
Church for native Christians at Secun- 
derabo.d, built by Pararngudi Mu- 
ilaliyar, 1 CO 

Civil^ailministration of Hyderabad, 31 fT; 
rights of the Arab chiefs in the, 
227, 228.—Reforms in the, 232 ; 
Sir Salar Jang's proiiopats, 165, 
his hesitation, 20(t, 201, 217 ; 

Kiz.'im’s attitude, 200, 201 ; Rus- 
taniji Vikaji's opinions, 221 
Civil divisions of UyderaVtad, the origi¬ 
nal, 31, 32 

Cliinatc of Kashmir, 270, 271, Valley, 
2SC, Jliddlc Mountains, 281, the 
Outer Hills, 279, 280, Srinagar, 
286. —Oi Sikkim, ii, 21S, 219, 220 
Coinage in Hyderabad, the imiitiple, 17: 

—in Kasl>niir, .system of, ii, 75, 76 
Contingent Forces of IJydciabad. See 
145(1 eraV)ad Contingent 
Corder^', Mr., First Assistant, Hyderabad, 
242, 216 

Courts, at Hyderabad, 27 ff; explained 
by (iovind Kao, 97 ; their constitu¬ 
tion, 22 s, 230, 231 ; the Special, 
97 ; want of stamps, 206 ; arrears 
in tlie, 181, 216, 217, 232, 243.— 
Kiztlm’.s attitude towards, 126 ; re¬ 
sistance to, 127 , by tlie Arab Chiefs, 
121, 206, supjiortcd by the Nizam, 
12.3, 128 ; Niztiin’s reiiorted dis- 

nn..;S3] of tlie judges, 16 I.-—Opinions 
on tiic, Nizam’s, 100, Sir Sdldr 
Jaiig’s, 106, 206, Sir (4. Yule’s, 
77, native judges’, 10, 83, 176, 

21.5, 21 (5, 261, nat i ve caval ry 
ollicers’, 97, i)oj)ular, 200, Mr. W. 
Palmer’s, 102, Air. Seymour Kcay’s, 
157, Abn’I-IIalim's, 253; .a native 
banker’s on tlio Nizdm'.s attitude, 

19.5, —Of Kashmir, ii, 138 
Cunningli.aiii, General, his E.wavations 

at WantipOr in Kashmir, ii, -JO 
Customs duties in Ilydciabad, reform of, 
38, 39 


D. 

Dachhinpaiu dij-trict of KashniJr, ii, 64 
Daft.ai dixrs dt lined, 10 ; oppose Sir S.'fhir 
dung, 12tt 

Daklaani l>y nasty, a name for the Dvnastv 
of the Niztims, 54 


Dal Lake at Srinagar described, 285 
286, 293, 294, 295 

Dalai Ldma of Tibet, ii, 164; origin of 
the, ii, 172, 173 ; bis authority in 
Sikkim, ii, 215 
Dating, See Duinsang, ii, 151 
Daiiidn-i-Kuh in Kashmir, the, 269, 278 
Ddmodar Pande, Jlinistcr of N^pdl, ii^ 
211, 242 

Damsang in Darjiling, ii, 151, 160 ; des¬ 
cribed, ii, 197, 198, 200 ; taken 
from BhCitAn, ii, 169, 192; view 
from, ii, 199, 200 

Danfj(\z of Hyderabad, origin of the citv, 
16 

Dankya Alountains in Sikkim, ii, 152, 
153, 195, 200 ; view of, from Phalut, 
ii, 188. —Pass, ii, 160 
Daramdi River of Niipiil, ii, 223, 2.37 
Dards of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
272 ; their characteristics, 272 
Darjiling, derivation of, ii, 248 ; town, 
ii, 153 ; roads from, to Jelap Pass, 
ii, 160 ; toTanelo, ii, 180 :—district 
defined, ii, 151, history, ii, 167, 
168, 169, population, ii, 161 
Dasnhra festival defined, 224 note 
Daulat Khati of Hyderabad, 223, 227 
Da u lata bad. See Deogiri. 

Davidson, Colonel, Resident at Hydera¬ 
bad, 62: in the mutiny, 155, 156:— 
favours Rain Ruo, 133, 134 : bis 
report on the Rerars, 74 : his 
opinions, on the Arabs, 136, 153, 
on Suraju’l-Mulk, 136 
Dayabhang Mountain in Nepal, ii, 223, 
226 

Dob Riijii of Bhhtan, expl lined, ii, 173 
Debts of the Hyderabad Government, 
Sabir dang’s methods for reducing 
the, 17 

Deccan defined, 1, 2, 68 : conquered by 
Aluhaiiiinad Tuglilak, 52, revolts, 
52, 53, reconquerel by the AIu- 
ghals, 53 :—former British policy 
towards, 111, 112.—Report on, pre¬ 
paration of the, 185, 225, 226, 227, 
230, 241, 242, 243, 248 ; Sir 

Salar daiig’s help, 186 
Deogiri ill llvderabad t ikon by ’Alau’- 
ddin Kliilji, 51 ; by Malik Kaffir, 
52 ; tlie destruction of, 52 
Dougid in .Tamuiuu, ii, 81 
DeiLai Plateau of Kashmir, 270 
Dojiartine Irom Hyderabad, author’s, 
216, 247, 2.52*: Kir Salar Jaiig’.s 
view, 24 1, 242, 243 ; Fakhru’ddin s 
view, 247 









Geiie7'al Index, 


Dhansdl in Jaroinfin, ii, 91, 135 ; 'des¬ 
cribed, ii, 102, 103 ; view from, ii, 
102, 103 

Dhurii'OO, a former district of Hyderabad, 
6 S 

Dharma. image of, in the Himalayas, ii, 
17-i 

Dharma Raja of llbutan, ii, 102 , 173 ; 

bis claims in Sikkim, ii, 215 ntAe 
Dhaulagiri Mountain in Kepfil, it, 222 , 
223 

Dhyan Singh of Jaiiimfio, 305 ; obtains 
Rajauri, ii, 1 2 ; his Luildiugs, ii, 5, 

i 

Dhyani Duddha, ii. 243. See Buddha 
DigdibOl in Jammun, ii, 109 
Di 'hton, Mr., of Hyderabad, 11 , 12, 43 
Dijang, a name for Sikkim, ii, 157 
Diluwar Kh5n’s garden in Srinagar, 289 
Dinjing, a name for Sikkim, ii, 157 
Dinkar R 5 o of Gwalior, 45 
DiWilli in Hyderabad detined, S;—Troops 
of Hyderabad, 18 
Dt'ida. in Jaimrifin, ii, 87 
Dogrus of Kashmir, 271, 273 ; des¬ 
cribed, 273, 274 ; their habitat, 
271 ; their characteristics, 27*2 ; 
their castes, 273 
Dolma. See Tdrd 

Dominions of the Nizam. See Nizam’s 
Dominions 

Dorje.sempa, see Avalokitesvai'a ; is also 
Amitabba ( 7 . r.), ii, 211 
Drew, Mr,, of Ka.sbniir, ii, 13(i, 137, 144; 
bi.s description of the mountains, 
209, 270 

DrOg Talao in Golkonda, The, 193 
DOdganga River of Kashmir, 289, 290 
D&dkoal River of Ntjpfil, ii, 223 
Dukpa Sect of Buddtiists, ii, 1G7, 243 ; 
their origin, ii, 172 ; in Sikkim, ii, 
209, 210, 215 

Dhin Divi.sion of the Dogras of Kashmir, 
273 

Dundigal, est.ate of Salar Jang, 161 
Duideix proclaiuib MuzafTar Jang to be 
Nizam, ,5.5 

Duties. See Custom.?, Octroi, Tran.sit 


E. 

Eden, Sir Ashle}’, in BbOtdn, ii, 1C9,177, 
200 

Edgar, Mr. Ware, ii, 180, 200, 210, 216 ; 
his report on Sikkin, ii, 164, 166, 
176 

VOL. II. 
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Education in Ilvderabad, 41 ; medical, 
41, 42 

Edwardes, Sir Herbert, ii, 173 
Ellenliorough, Lord, on the affairs of 
Nizdtn Ndiiru'ddaula, 154 ; does 
not support General Fraser, 158 
English, policy of tiic rulers of Kashmir 
toward.s the, 31*2 

Errington, Colonel and Mrs., travelling in 
Kashmir, ii, *2 

Europeans, with the Kizam’.s Govern¬ 
ment, interfrrence o‘‘, 177 :—thtir 
quarters at Siinapur, ii, 42, 43 
E.vcise ill Uy^lerabad, 39 
•H.xecutioD of decrees in Hyderabad City, 
97 ; diflieulties about, 88 ; Special 
Court for, 97 

Extradition Treaty between IIydera’>ad 
.and the British GoVeriiment, 110 
NizJm’s view, 118 


F. 

Faiz Muhammad, agent of the Shamsu'l- 
Uniara family, 89, 112, 175, 209, 
234, 247, 249. 252, 258,260, 263 ; 
his view of the Vikdru’l-Uinard’s 
conduct, 242 

Fakhru'ddin, agent of the Amfr Kabir, 
183, 238, 247 

FaJcit'H over the Nizam, influence of, 78, 
89 

Farhat Bakhsh Gardens. See Shalin;ir 
Gar<leiis, ii, 56 

Farrukbnagar, an estate of the Pd.shkar of 
Hyderabad, 210, 2*23 ; visite<l, *209, 
210 

Fatteh Maiddo, the parade of the Re¬ 
formed Troop-S at the, at Hyderabati, 
123, 137 

Fcrgussoti on the architecture of Nepal, 
ii, 214, 24 5, 217 

Fina'ices of Hydecahad, 9 If 

Fingtass Corjt.s of Ilydcraba'I, 116 ; de- 
s -‘11 bed, 23 

Firdz <)ang, a title of the father of the 
first Niziim, 54 

Firuz|>fir Pass in Kashmir, ii, 4 9, 72 

Foreign Secretaryship of India oflered 
to the author, 240, 241 

Forest destruction in Sikkim, ii, 183, 
194, 2 U 1 , 218, 219 

Forestry in Hyderabad, 4 * 2 , 160, 172, 
214 

Forsyth, Sir Douglas, 43 

Forts in Jaiumdu described, ii, 4, 5 
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General Index. 


Fraser, General, Resilient at Hjdcrabad, 
G2, 110 tf, 120, 130 ; his conduct, 
126, 130; not supported by the 
Government of India, 153, 154, 
158 ; bis opinions of Nizam Nilsiru- 
Mdaula, 158, of the Arabs, 130, 
131, of Suraju’i-iMulk, 128, 158.™ 
Opinions about him, Sir Saldr 
Jang’s, 119 

French in the Deccan, 24, 55 ; oppose 
Nizam Niisir Jang, 55 ; support 
Nizam Saldbat Jang, 55, and Nizam 
Muzaffar Janp, 55 ; opposed by 
’Arastii Jdli, 58; supported by the 
Nawab of KarnOl, 55.-—Strucgles 
with the English, 55, 50 ; over¬ 
come, 50 

/’ricjif? 0 / /ndta, newspaper, its secret 
information, 83 

Fusiliers, Rojal Scots, 153, 205, 208 ; 
condition of, 151, 152; their 

barracks, 149 ; their reading-room, 
145 ; games, 204 ; visited hy Sir 
Siihir Jang, 204 


G. 

Gaddis of Kashmir, the, 275 
Gukkfaars of KOtli in Kashmir, the 274 
Galdan in Tiliet, the Ldina's chair at, 
ii, 172 ; the Kliampu of, ii, 173 
Galukpa sect of IVuddhists, ii, 107: origin 
of, ii, 172; in Sikkim, ii, 209, 275 
(rambling at I'alaraii), ISO, 181, 182 
Game, absence of, in Sikkim, ri, 219 
Gandak River of Nepdl, ii, 160, 222, 223, 
224, 225, 220, 237, 254 
Gandi River of Nepal, ii, 223, 237 
Ganesa, as a N<?p5U god, ii, 144 
Gantak in Sikkim, ii, 107 
(rarlnval, taken by the Gdrklius, ii, 239 
Garuda, as a Nepali god, ii, 244, 247 
“ Gate of the Lake,” at Srinagar, 
described, ii, 51 
Gaur Rahiniin of Ydsin, 311 
Gavvler, Colonel, subjugates Sikkim, ii, 
218 

Gedun Konebo. See Sangh.a 
Gedun Tubpi, the first Tashi Lama, 
ii. 172 

Gclorg, the Rhutljf tuhsilddr, ii, ISO, 
203 ; his wife, ii, 197. 

Gesbub Riinbochbe, the, of Tibet, ex- 
cxplaincd, ii, 173 

(4hagrd River in Nepiil, ii, 100, 222, 220 
Ghalib bin AliiViL. See OhuHb Jai g 


Ghdlib Jang, Ar.ab Jama’ddr ia Hydera¬ 
bad, 23, 116, 202, 219, 237, 238, 
260 ; his family and character, 
137, 138 ; visits the arsenal at 
Secunderabad, 210 
Ghantapani, the BodhtsaUva, ii, 243 
Ghilziu'ddin Khdn, a title of the father 
of the first Nizdm, 54 
Ghulam ’Ali Khan, See Surdjn’l- 
Mulk 

Ghulam ’All Shdh of Jammun, ii, 100, 
122, 123, 139 

Ghulam IVIuhayyu’Jdin, a Kashmiri 
merchant of Srinagar, ii, 60, 75 
GbuUim Sayyid Kh:in. See ’Arastii Jah 
Glbmochi, r»(t. , in Sikkim, ii, 153 ; view 
of, from PhalOt, ii, 188 
Gilgit, an outlying province of Kashmir, 
267, 268, 270, 307; ii, 05; an appan¬ 
age of Kashmir, 311 ; climate, 
271;—history, 311; taken by Guliib 
Singh, 311 :—administration, 302 
GSrbanjuddh Sah of N^pdl, ii, 240, 241 
Girdlestono, Mr., Resident at Kath- 
miindii, ii, 250 

Goditv.Tri River, 2 ; exploration of, 201 ; 

Sir Saldt Jang's view, 194 
Golkonda, 3 ; Capital of the Kutab 
Shiihs, 53 ; neglect of royal tombs 
at, 103 ; old works at, 254 
Gorakhndth, ii, 244; bis image at Chang- 
cbiling in Sikkim, ii, 212 
GorakshanjUha. See Gorakhnath 
Gurkha, the term explained, ii, 228, 
230, 231 ;—the district described, 
ii, 230, 237, 253, 254, 255.—Origin 
of the, ii, 230 ; subdivisions, ii, 
230, 231 :—view of loyalty, ii, 219, 
220 ; exclusiveness, ii, 195 :—con¬ 
quest of Nepill, ii, 211, 239, 240: — 
irruptions into Sikkim, ii, IGO, 167, 
200, 207, 214, 217 ; into Tibet, i’, 

240 :—war wiili Englanil, ii, 240, 

241 : in the Mutiny, ii, 241.—Area 

of Kingdom, ii, 221, 222.—In 

British Regiment?, ii, 231 ff; the 
first Regiment of, ii, 234 

Gorkhan, the term explained, ii, 228, 
230 

Gosdintban, Mt., in Ndpdl, view of, 
from Plialut, ii, 188 
Guslm Mahal at Hyderabad, 20 
Governors of Kasbmir, the Mughal, 309 ; 
tlie Sikh, 309 ; ii, 43, 01, 62, 95 ; 
tlie Patluln, 309 ; ii, 43 
Goviud Rdo, Comptroller of Sir Salilr 
.lang’s liDusehohl, 97, 222 :—his in- 
fonnution on Sir Sdhir Jang’s means. 
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108, on the Courts, 98. — Ilis opin¬ 
ions on ChandO Lat, 113, 114, on 
the Kiz:Sm’s conduct at the Bi’- 
smi’llah ceremony, 190, 191. —- 

Opinions about him. Sir ^ialdr 
Jang’s, 201 ; Kustamji Vikaji’s, 197 
Grant, Genl. Sir John T., of Hyderabad, 
111, 190, 216, 227 his opinions 
on Trinialgiri, 17*5, on th** 11c- 
formcil Troops, 111, on ihe peoijle 
of Hjderabad, 220 

Grant, Air., llesident at Hyderabad, 

61 , 6*2 

Grant, Mr. J. W., discovers Darjiling, 
ii, ICS 

Qratawsit, Mt., in Kashmir, ii, 50, 63 
Grey, Capt., of the Hyderabad Coii- 
tingcoi Artillery, 149 
Gubroo. See Gngdu 
Gugdu, Mt. in Sikkim, ii, IS.% 

Gugribat, a division of the Dal Like at 
Srinagar, 294 ; ii, 55 
Gfijars of Kashmir, 275 ; ii, 24, 26, 72 ; 

of Jamindn, 300 ■ ii, S5, S6 
Guldbgarli, Mt., ii, 10.7, lfl6. 111, 112, 
129, 130, 132, 133, 136 
Gul^b Singh, 305 ; his liso, 304.— His 
conquests, Jaminun, 30.7, Basdli, 
300, Pudar, 306, Kislitwa*', .306, 
Litdiikli, 306, .Skardu, 307, Itntn- 
nagar, 307 ; Kashmir, 310 ; Gilgit, 
311, llsijauri, 311, 312, riiiichb, 
311, 312.—Story of the t.'ile of 
Kasbmirto, .31 0, 311. — Hisatlminis- 
trative .agreements with the British, 
ii, 77 :—his tleath, 312 ; his tomb 
at Srinagar, ii, 61. — At Siingal- 
wan, 302 ; ii, 133 

Gulnaarg in Kashmir, ii, CS ff, 140 ; view 
from, ii, 68, 71, 72 

GQrungsof XdpdI. ii, 228, 229, 230; in 
British Regiiuctits, Ii, 231 


ri. 


Habashis of Hyderabad, defined, 6 
Haidar 'Ali, 56 

Haidar Bdg of Hyileniba'l, 26, 82. 

182, 203, 223 : his work, 221 ; his 
ojiinions, 209, 210 

Haidar Dughhtl, Mirz u, ru'e.s Kaslimir, 
308, 309 

Hiijap, the I ony stud farm of Kashmir, 
ii, 63, 120, 121 
Hitji I’ltes in Ku.shiijir, 298 
lldlis'kka rupee, the origin of the, 17 


Hdnjis of Kaslimir, the, 275 
Hanmant Kao of Hyderabad, 248, 256 
Hard Kishi of Ishtmahibl, ii, 35 
Hardinge, Lord, <loes not sui ijort Genl. 
Kraser, 158 

Hari Parhat Fort of Si-inag.ir, 289 ; ii, 4 2, 
1 IS ; de.scribed, 291 ; ii, 51, 52, 53 
Hari Singh's garden in Srinogar, 289. 
291, 292 ii, 13 

Harmukh, Alt., in Kashmir, 281, 2S2 ; 
ii, 50, 118, 129, 148.—View of, 

from the Jhdlam, ii, 62, 74. 148 ; 
from tlie Walar Lake, ii, 120 
Hashinat Jang, a title of Colonel A. 
Kii'k pat rick, 63 

Hassan Kaza’, a criminal judge of Ilydcrii- 
bad, his opinions on the Courts, 
215, 216 

Hastings, Lord, and Palmer and Co., 13, 
14, 125 

Ilathi Band in Ka-slitnir, ii, 2S 
Hayatnagar in Hyderabad visited, 2 22, 
223 

Ilnvward, the traveller, his murder, ii, 

’102 

Hazrut Bal, iif.ar Kashinfr, 295 ; ii, 58 
Hill, Genl. Sale, on the Gorkhits, ii, 232, 
233 

Joumalj*. Hooker’s, the, 

ii, 154 

Hiiidfi titles of Aluhanimadans in the 
Hiinalay.as, 306, 307 
Iliudu.s of Ka!^hmi^, 272, 27.7, 2(6, 

ii, 235 ; their nunibers, 277 
Hin”<7li in Hyderabad, visited, 236 
Hini Jsiiigh, nephew of Gulab Singh of 
Kashmir, 307 

Hirajuir Kiver. See Rliiibiaivi River 
Ili-'tory of IlV'Icrabad, 51 tl 
Uodesoii, Brian, it. 2 47 ; on 1 he climate of 
xVei.al, ii, 224, 225, 226 
Holland, .\lr., first Iteaideut .at Hj'lera- 
bad, 56, 61 

Hoininaba*! visited, 6J 
Hooker, Sir Jo.sri>ti, ii, 1.78, 177, 181, 
1.85, l.s7, 192. 2<*3, 20 4, 213 ; hi.s 
//i III {iitf i/fi It .Jfni i'lKtf It, li, i.'i4 r his 
iiiipiisonineiit in Sikkim, Ii, 168 : 
on the Raja, ii, 1 '* 1 ; on the scenery, 
ii, 1.55 tf; in Fast Ndpdl, ii, 161 
Hopatijc, ii, 21!. See Amitabha 
Horjscs of the Cavalry of Hyderabad, 
21 ; of the Contingent, 152 
Ilutidi Bal Mountain iu Ka.'-liniir, ii, 49,, 
71, 72 

H*i.s 9 aiu .Sdgar Lake .at Ilydcralad, 76 
Hussar.s, Fightetutb, at Hydeiatuvl, 111, 
140 

■> 
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Ge?iera I In dcx. 


Ilytlcral^ad, the term explaineJ, 70 : tour 
throitgh, 23ti ff ; Mr. 1 irereton’s 
ojdoions on, 140 :—aa a Sfjbah, 31 ; 
liistory, i>l ff;—geographical tlivl* 
sions, 3, 4 ; linguistic divi-tioDS of, 
3, 4 : — finances, 0 ff : — aniiijuities, 
4 ; — interfei eace of Europeans in the 
affairs of, 185 ; Mutahawar .fang's 
view, 263.—Assi^iiie 1 districts of, 
see ilerjir.—City, 2, adtiiinistration 
of, 26, 28 ; races at, 5.—Contingent, 
207 ; de.scilbed, IS ; origin of, 0, 
16 ; officers of, interfere in civil 
affairs, 133; inisbeliavimir of men 
of, at iliehpur, 182; vvar services 
cf the 3rd Cavalry of. 1 5i). — Ke- 
vi-wed, 131, 145, 2*1-1, Artiltny, 
1 4*.>, 5ih Infantry, 147, at Ilingoli, 
236 


I. 


Ihraliim 

Iliraliiin 

Ibn'ibi'ti 

113 


Beg of IIyderaba<], 203 
.fama'ddr of llydcraSad, 1S4 
I’atiU, irrigation projects at. 


'Iiigai vi-itod, 6S 
Iktlniiiasof NY'pal, ii. 22'.* 

1 licit pur in Bcrar, canital of 
Slialis, 53 ; Nau'alu of. 


the Ima'd 
1 43 ; inis- 


bdiaviourpf Contingent Troops a*, 
1S2 

Idia li Sliahs of Itiehpfir, tlie, 5,3 
]in;i II Zamin Hill. See CTolra Mul Alf 
Imrat Lai Corpsof liydetalrol de.scribcd, 
23 


Indigo near Hyderabad, iii>t a sncccis, 
174 

I ml r ithilii Monntiiin in Xe{iat, ii, 226 
Indur, :t ilistiict td Hydcialud, lio 
Imlnv liivcr, it>. uiijtcr ba>iii. 270 
Idtantry of llyileraleid, its composition, 
22 ll 

1 ntrigno-i at HvJerabatl, ral.ioe, 250 
Irrigation itrojects in Hyilerabad, 113 
I'liiindi'ad ill Kasbini'", ii, 114, 125 ff, 
146, 147, 150; described, ii, 33 ff; 
antiquities of, 308 : route from Shli- 
]»en <lc3ciibed, ii, 31 ff 
Islaiii]).-* Bass. See Singlila 
l.sle of Chunars at Sruiagai', ii, 1 IS, 147 ; 
d 'seribed, ii, 58 

Itiiieraiies in Kashiiur. ii, 1. 2, OP^ • 
in Sikk'in, ISO, lOJ 



•lagiiiit. S; dcfitic'l, 7; adinini&tr.ation 
of, 34 ; jint'ce, 26 ; police, 25, 26 
.Tj'uirdari of Hyderabad, their police 
jurisdiction, 21, 165, 200, 210 
.lahfia Kama, scat of the Aiuir Kabir, 
101, 102, 17S, 179, 100 
.Tahaiigir, the Emperor, in Kashmir, 
300 ; ii, 57, tffj, US, 110 ; at Vdr- 
iiag. ii, 70, 80, at Shjilniar Gar- 
ib-ns. ii, 58, 50, at Gulinarg, ii, 
73 : liis death at Bahiiimgul, ii, 80, 
05 

.laibrar in Kashmir, buildings at, ii, 3S 
.lalpaiguri <li=trict (jf Bengal, ii, 151 
.fama' Masjid at Sriaagar, the, 292; de¬ 
scribed, ii, 46 

.Tama'dars of Troops in Hyderabad, their 
position, of A rails, 23, of cavalry, 
21, of Sikhs, 23, of Simlhis, 23 ' 
Jainalu’ddin Maulavi, Chief Jodge of 
the Civil Court of Uvderabad City, 
176 

damniun, sound of the word, 267 ; and 
Kaslituir, sec KashiuiV, Maharaja of. 
—Brovince, 26S ; it.s mountains, 
200, its .administration, 3ul.— 
Town. 270 ; ii, 86. 106 ; described, 
ii, 02 ff, 101.—Conquered by Ilanjit 
Singb, 30'» ; by Mahan Singh, 305. 
—View from, ii, 02.—View of, from 
the Tavi River, ii, 135; from the 
Bhau h'oit. ii, 136 

.Laiuetjee of Hyderabad, 107 ; Ills dU- 
inissat, 143, 144, 140, 152, 155 ; 
Nizaui’s opinion of, 164 
.buiishddji. See .lanisctjce 
.lainyn. SeeManjO^ii 
Jang Bahadur of Nepal, ii, 241, 242, 
243, 250 ; his family, ii, 242, 243 ; 
Ills character, ii, 260.—Of Hydera- 
V'ad, 126. 133 ; his treason, 130 
Janno Mt. in Nopal, view of, from Bbaliit, 
ii, 188 

.Japhus, llinduized Buddbists in KYpuL 
ii, 234 

Jat Division of the D7*£{ras of Kashmir, 
273 

Jawahir Singh of Rsijanri, ii, 5 ; bis 
story, 312; ii, 6 

Jelap Bass in Sikkim, ii, 154 ; high 
road to Tibet, ii, 1 60 
.leiikins, Mr. R. B,, British Agent in 
Kashintr, ii, 137 
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Jb<51am River in Ka>liuu'r, 2^9 ; ii, 

1-18, 150 ; clescribetl, 284, 285 ; ii, 
3:1 ; its names, 284 ; its analogy to 
tbe Bagnisiti and the Tist5, ii, 220 ; 
its basin, 270, 281 : view from the, 
ii, 125 ; boat travelling 011 , ii, 39, 
77 .—In Srinagar, 287 IV; de¬ 
scribed, ii, 44, 45, 147 ; want of 
stairs, ii, Gl, 62 

bridges of Kashmir, the. described, 

296, 297 

Johnston, Mr., Rfsident at Mjceri»l>ad, 

Jongdi Alountain in Sikkim, it, 185 
Joseph Cordoza Coijis of lljderabad, 24 
Judicial Department of Hyderabad, 29, 
30 :—procedure in Hyderabad, 31 
JuDila taken by the Gorkluis, ii, 239 
Jusa Lake. See Bljyu&i, ii, 154 
Justice, administration of, in Hydera- 
had, 20, 82, 99; history of, 27, 
28:—attitude of tlie nobles, 128, 
13.5; opposed by the, Nizam, 128. 
—Colonel Briggs’ opinion of, 96, 
97.—In Kashtiiir, ii, 142 
Jctifla Sahdi Minister of Kashmir, ii, 2, 
92, 100 


K. 


K 2, a mountain of Kashmir. 270 
Kadal bridges of Kashmir, t!ie, de¬ 
scribed, 296 

Kadapa, Nawab of, kil's the Niziim Mu¬ 
za fl'ar Jang, 55 

Kadiria/aib'-s explanation of the U rni, 
00 ni*t€ 


Kadu Mountain, ii, 213 
Kaj Nag Mountains in Kashmir, ii, 49, 
68 

Kuhutu Mountains in Kashmir. ii.^JO 
Kakka-Bambas of Kjuthinir, ilm, 27 1 
Kalairfi in Hy<ieiatjad visited, 237, 23S 
Kalftpokbri Lake in Sikkim, 11 , 1>=2 
Kali. See lYirvaH, ii, 244 ; image.s of, 
in Hi Ilia lay an Buddhism, ii, 1 !'•*. 
—River in Nepal, ii, 222, 22J note, 
Kalimpung in the Darjiling district de- 
Ecribed, ii, 195, 196; view from, 
ii, 197 

Kamkamu’ddaula. See Ohalib Jang 
Kamliwan 5!otint;tins in Kashin ir, ii, 50 
Kandi tract of-Jamin On IVrovince, 278 
Kang Karuwa in Kashniir, ii, 4 2^^ 
Kangchan jaiiga if'>ontain in Sikkim, 
ii, 152, 153, 154, 159, 161,176, 


182, 185, 190, 191, 193.—Views 
of, froiii I 111 *litt, ii, 158, 187, 188, 
from 'Janglo, ii, 181, 191, from 
Kalimpung, ii, 197, from D:ims;*ng, 
ii, 199, Jioin Pemyangebi, ii, 211, 
from Changebiling, ii, 213 
Kangchan j hail .Mountain in Sikkim, ii, 
153 

Kangilalama Pass in Sikkim, ii, 160 
Kanglanamu Alountain in Sikkim, Si, 
152 

Kungra cor,*iu€rcd by the Gurkhas, ii, 
210 

Ktin^r't of Kashinii", the, 2/6, 2i/ 
Kanbayya, Diwan of Kasbnn'r, li, 62, 

66 , 73 

Kan war, a title in the faiu’ly of Jang 
Bah5 1 nr of Nepal, it, 241 
Kapuli River in Nej al, ii, 187 
Kaiaiiiat ’Ali, the criminal judge of Hy- 
derab.ail, .31 

Kfivcwds of Kashmir described, 2S:>, 


286 ; ii, 41. 42 

Kama Range in Kashmir, ii, 49 
Kariiali River ui Ncjal, ii, 219, 


222 , 


223 note 

Karnatak in Hyderaba<l, 24 ; defined, 4 

Kainfil, Nawab of, supports the French, 
55 , shoots the Nizam Nasir Jang, 
95 

Kart in Jammfm, view' from, n, 103 

Kashmir, iletinition of, 268 ; a Mulmin - 
mailan name tor Srinagar, 28/. 
Territories, extent, 269, ^climate, 

270, 271, }»opulation, 271 ff : — 
Mr. Drew’s description of the 

mountains 269, 270 analogy be¬ 
tween Nepal and, ii, 221 outlying 
provinces of, »hfined, 26/ . oh- 
tainci-l by Gulab Singb, 310 ; stoij' 
of the “sale,” 310, 311 Trigo- 

iiometiical survey of, 312, 313, 

till ring the Alutinv, 313, 314, 
Godwiti-Austen, 314. — Mabaiaja 
of, see Ranbir Singh ; his titles, 
267 ; his territories, 267 ; his sliar^ 
in the administration, -302 . heir 
apparent, ii, lul. —Postal admmis- 

tration, ii, 103. — Army, ii, 4, 5, 7, 
14. 17, 19, 29, 12, 53, 66. Ill, 

116; its composition, 303,304.— 
Ponies, ii, 75 ; described, ii, 63, 
01 .—Native opinions on the go- 
veroinent of, ii, 123.—% alley, de¬ 
fined, 263; remarks on, ii, 139 tl *, 
its position, 283 ; configuration, 
284 ; is the basin of the Jhd’.'tiii 
River, 281 ; mountains, 269, 270, 
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<U'=icrISe<l, 2S1 fl* : vegetation, 2SU, 
287 : climate, 271 ; anatomy to tlic 
Xcffil Valley, ii, 22ii, 227 ; popiila- 
lion, 275, 270. 277 : a'liuinistra- 
tion, ;,J01 ; history, y07 (1; aiiti- 
(jijiiic?, 308 :—ill the spring, cli¬ 
mate, ii, 130, 110, 141, SHOW?, 
ii. ] U), colouring, ii, 140, 141 :— ' 

rou'cs into, ii, 145 ; itiner.iry in, 
ii. 1, 2 :—visiters! tc, ii, 122 :— ’ 
hints to travellei's, ii, 145:—what 
r in he seen in a \vock, ii, 119, ; 
150 :—^views of, ii, 124 ; I'rotn ' 
lJuij Zijnar, ii, 29, from M;iri.atul, 


)i, 3'', 125, trotn Aclihaha’, ii, 39, 
iVoiii Wi'uitipur, ii, 41, from the 
'I'akht-i-SiiIaimnn, ii, 39 tf, 75. frniii 
ttultnarg, ii,(;S, fioiii IJapfuii Ittshi, 
ii, 70, froiiittic Ikuiihal i'ass, ii, SO, 
112, 113, 140, from the Jhelam, ii, 
1 ! 9, 1 28 

Kaslmiin's, 271, 273 ; ii, 10, 22. 20, 
32 ; deserilied, 275, 270, 277 : as 
toldiers, 303; KaiibirSingh's opinion 
of, ii, 1 11 

Kasim 1 ar Jang IJaliddiir. OS 

Katha ICuI, a canal in Sn'aagar, 2SS, 
2.89, 292 ; ii, 00 

Kutliniatuln in Nrpiil, il, 231 O', 23S, 
210 ; the Ucsidciit at, ii, 241 

Kaulds in Hyderabad, 237 : Kaja of, 
237 


Ka 2 i of Myderahad City, his jurisdiction, 
27, 29, 121. 22o’; hi.s civil juris¬ 
diction, ISl, — In Sikkim, liis status 
am I duties, ii, 101, 10.5 
Kcay, Mr. Seymour, hi.s opinions on the 
treasury of Hyderahml, 257, 258 ; 
on hanking policy, 157; on the 
Courts, 157 

Ken Hard, Air., a traveller, 2,'i7 
Kennaway, Sir Jolm. Kesident at Hyder- i 
a I'ad, 01, (73 

Kli:i.;aii Range in Ha/drn, ii, 49, 08, 74, 
148; view of, from Alauas iJul’, ii’ ' 
02 


K haini’nnis-,;!, wife of Col. A. Kirk- 
jiatriek, 118, ] U*. See Alihru’- 

Khamman, a district of Ilyileiahad, 35 
Kliaii.'i I5al bcitige in ICaslimir, ii, 114 
115 


KItrinda.su'aini Alndaliyar of llvib rabad, 
173, 171, 179, 1.^7, 188, 18!*, 19it, 
192, 1 !i3, 19.5, 190, 2i'2, 2ii.3. 295. 
29,', 213, 232, 231. 239, 24 0. 248^ 

: — liH O|>-nions on the 
nol^lcs 1 1 Hyderabad, 1;>2 ; on the 


origin of thj Residency, 146 ; on the 
Mizdin's coiidud at tlie Hi'sini’llah 
ceremony, 107 ;—his farewell visit, 
200 

Khanpnr Kard'.va in Kashmir, ii, 42 
K hard Id, Battle of, 58 
Kharita totho Nizdni, Governor-GeneraVs, 
78, SO, 93 : Xizdni’s rage at, 95, 90, 
i)8, i,s pacilie i, 98, his reply, 108 
Kbas tribe of NOpdl, <les;cribe<l, ii, 228, 
229, 230 ; it.s subdivisions, ii, 230, 
2 j1 ; its cradle ii, 237 :— in British 
Regiments, ii, 231 

Khawds, (Xi*iKtlis) a.s soldiers, ii, 231 
Kbizing in Sikkim, ii, 21'“ 

Klnisa Alt., in Sikkim, ii, 185, 186 
IChiirshed Jd'i of Hyderabad, 102, 103, 
105 no/f, 251 ; is the iirescnt 
Amir Kabir, 04 ; —as a camlidate 
for Alinister. 179, ’Axini 'AH Khdn’s 
opinion. 259. —His visit to the 
Resident, 242, 240, 24 7, 240, 252, 
253 ; Sir Sdldr Jaiig.s opinion, 241, 
212, 24 1 :—his <iinn'*r witli the 
Rosidtiit, 2.53, 2'i9, 204.—Sir Sdldr 
.Tang's opinion of hitii. 244 
Iviranchi in .l.-tmojuii, ii, 13-1; described, 
ii, 89, 103 

Ki rant IS of Nepal, ii, 228 
Kiikpatrick. Col. A., Resident at Hyder- 
ab.ad, 01, 119; marries a Afu- 
haiiun Ilian, 01.—Major Wiliiao), 
Rc'itleiit at Hyderabad, 01 
Kirpa Ram, Dnvdn of Kashmir, ii, 92, 
iCi. 100, 102, 123, 135, 144: — 

Ids atlmini.stration, 392, 303 ; his 
aelion in the famine, ii, 137, 133; 
his buildin gs on tlio Isle of Cbundrs, 
ii, 38 ; his book on Kashmir, ii, 
137 ;—his opinion.^, ii, 93, 90 ; on 
the land rovemie systoni, ii, 13S, 
139.—Chliduin, 292: — Tank on 
t lie T.akh l-i-Snlaimdn, ii, 4$ 
Name of a Sikh Governor of Kash¬ 


mir, 3i)9 mdr 


Kirtipi'ir in Nepal, ii. 234 IV, 238 
iCishara, a village near Hyderabad, 
from, 159 


view 


Ki>hn Das, barker of Hyderabad, 110, 
111 


IVl.SIlII 11 




w ii 


of Jaminuu, ii, 


KisliHivt'r of K ishiiifr, 2G9, 270, 
0^2 

K t \V 2 i r in Ixa'^hinfr, obtaiiietl by 
tiuliih ^^ingli, :}*}6 : Mountains; of, 
ii, t t % Sii 

Kistna Kivir lu llyfloraba^J, 2 
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Knowles, Rev. J. U., his place names of 
Kashmir, xx. 

K<$nsar, Mts.,.in Kashmir, see Konsarau 
Khtbar ; ii, 103, 104, 105, 100, 
125, 126, 133, 136 :—Nug Lake, 
ii, 33. 137, 146 ^ 

Konsaran Kftthar in Kashmir, 11 , 33, 4 b, 

86 

Kontlun. See Pari Mahal 
K 6 si River of Nepal, li, li9, ISI, 2—, 
223, *224, -225, 226 ^ 

KOt, the, at Kiithiiuindh, ii, 235, -4.- 
KOthur Mt., in Kasbiuir, ii, 129 
Kotwfil of HyJcrahatl, status of the, 

24, 25, 206 , . 

Krula Sangar Mt., in Kashmir, 11 , 4J ; 

legend of, ii, 71, 72 ^ 

Kubgen Lama of &ikkun, n, 1 ^ 0 , 1 / / 

Kubra. Sec Kuda icr. 

Kuda Mt., in Sikkim, 11 , ’ 

view of, from Phaliit, ii, 1 ^^^ 
Kuenlun Plains oi Kaslui.ir, 270 
Kulbarga in Hyderabad, 3, 31 ; as 

capital of the Biihmanis, a3 
visited, 335; Mr. Brereton on the 
condition of, 138:—the Sijj&danisbin 
of, 235.—District of, 35 
Kulbet River in Sikkim, ii, 154, -14, 
218 

Knmfiun taken by the G6rkh5s, ii, 239 
Kijnd KaplasMt., in Jammhn, ii, 8 ^ 
Kfinda Bal in Kashmfr, ii, 63 
Kunwiirs of N<?p&l, the, ii, 231 
Kushnd^s of N«5pal, ii, 228 
Kutab Sb&hs of Golkonda, the, a3 
Kutbu’ddin of Delhi conquers the 
Northern Deccan, 52 


L. 


Lachhmi Kantd, the Gorkha Brahman, 
ii, 180, 191, 199, ‘200 
Laddkb, 270 ; an outlying province of 
Kashmir, 207, 208 ; obtained by 
Quliib Singb, 300 ; administration 
of, 302 ; climate of, 271 
Laddkhfs of Kashmir, 271 ; their habitat, 
272 ; their characteristics, 272 
Ld/Iang monastery in Sikkim, ii, 170, 

1 / ^ .. 
Ladkba Dlulr Mt., in Jammhn, 11 , 81, 
83, 85, 90, 92, 97, 103, 105, 100 ; 
described, ii, 85 ; view from, ii, 85, 
87, 88 , 106, 132 


Lagnadorje, SeeVajrarani 
Lakes of Kashmir Valby, _S4, -,. 0 ; 

the mountain, 283 1 of Srinagai 
de.scribctl, 293 

LaM Kluln’s Kila’ in Kai-hioir, iJ, <3 
L;i!a Glint, a scatof the Shamsu’l-Umara 

famitv, 109 • i- 1 

Lalitsiditya, founder of Miiitand m Kash¬ 
mir, 308 ; ii. 127 
La’lpur in Kashmir, ii, 71 
Lamas, the great avatdrt, their spiritual 
and temporal position, ii, 173 <^f 

Sikkim, ii, 215 ; described, it, 170. 
177 ; their position, ii, 21 ;> ; life, 
ii, 215, 210 ; duties, ii, 210 
Land Revenue in Hyderabad, 112, 227, 
230, Telingdnii, 35, 36, Marath- 

wdii, 35, 37:—in Kashmir, ii, 32, 
33, 138, 139, 141, 142.—in Sik¬ 
kim, ii, 104.—Tenure, Hyderabad, 




Liindar in Jam mum. ij, 86, 88 ; de¬ 

scribed, ii, 101, 105, lOO iir. 
Laugar festival at Hydeiahad, 114, 1 •'I 
procession, 115, 110; origin, lli> 

note ; Nizam’s behaviour at, 119, 

120 „ , 

Laru Ldrl in JammOn, ‘h ^ 

scribed, ii, 105, 100, 10/, 130, 1^1» 
view from, ii, 80, 10;>, 1^0, 130, 
' 131, 132 ; the new road, ii, ^07^ 

La.shkiir’ Jang of Hyderabad, 01, 70, 
100, 102, 107 , .. 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, at\c5rnag, u, / J, 

—Lord, ii, 93 ,.1 

LepeUas of Sikkim, the, ii, lOl ; de¬ 
scribed, 102, 190; their dwellings, 
ii, 1C3 ; converted to liuuauisiu, n, 

107 

LUdehang River, Tista in 

Sikkim, ii, 153 m- . - 

Lhdchen River, part of the Tista m 

Sikkim, ii, 153 a-, , ■ 

Lbdchi River, part of theTi&tain Sikkim, 

153 

Lho, a name for Sikkim, ii, 151 
Likhh River of Nepal, ii, 223 
Limbhs of Sikkim, the, 11 , 161 ; de 

scribed, ii, ; their dwellings, 

ii, 163 of Ndpdl. ", 228 
Linewalas of Hyderabad detmed, 19 ; 

—infantry, its composition 2.t 
Lingampili gardens, seat ot the N ikiirn 

Umara, 249 _ _ 

Lingasaghr as a military station, 1 at 
Liuzhitang Plains of Kashmir, -/O 
Local funds in Hyderabad, 39 
L6dhf.s in Hyderabad, 24 
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Low, Col,, Re&idcDt at Iljderabad, 02 ; 

bis opinion of Suriiju’LMalk, 136 
Lukhbawan, the view from, ii, 77 
Lninsdcu, (iencral, commanding at Se¬ 
cunderabad, *241 
Lundrt. See Ls'indar 
Lunkut Mt., in JamniOn, ii, 81, 84, 
07, 100 ; descent from, ii, S3 ; view 
from, ii, 82. S3 

Lutfu’nnisj.^i, wile of Sir Henry Russell, 

no 


AE 


Maclibindrariath, ii, 215, 24-4 
Maclean, Dr,, Residency Surgeon at 
Hyderabail, 41 

Macnair, Lieut., travelling in Kasliinir, 


11 , 2 


Mii<lhava Lao of Raroda, 15 
’ Madodr in Ilydembad visited, 23G, 237 
Magars of Nepal, ii, 228, 230 ; their 
sub-division.s ii, 231 in British 
Regiments, ii, 231 

Alali.^ibharat Alountin Nepal , ii, 220 
Maliade^va. See Siva, ii, 224 
Alaliakii’a. See Siva, ii, 224 
Mahalakha, a name for Chandaji in, v ) 
168 

AEahan Singh of Lahore, takes Jarainun, 
305 

Alahanadi River in Darjiling District, 
ii, 181 

Alahayyii dtlin. Judicial Secretary to tiic 
Minister of Ilyderaltad, 31 
Alahu Pass in K.ishniir. ii, 81, S2, 86 
Alaj River in Darjiling District, ii, ISl 
Mainain Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 204 
Mil in waring. Colonel, of the Hydcrab.id 
Contingent, on water supnt'v, 167 
Maisnr. See Alysore 
Miiiti(?ya, tile future Budtlh.a, hi.s image 
in llie Ilimiilava's, ii, 174 
Majlis-i-Malguzuii at Hj-derabad, 83, 
227 : e.xplained, 34 ;_Sir Suhir 
Jang’s ].roposats, 1 65 Rustainji 
\ ikaji's opinion of, 221 
Afakka Alosijue of Hyderabad, 260 ; 
noticed, 8-1 

Alaiik ^Division of the Kashmiris, the, 
2 /n ; of Darlial in Jauiiutin, 274 
ATalik Kafi'ir takes Dwaiina Sainudra, 
52, Dcogiri. 52, AVarangal, 52 
Alalkiipnr in llvderabail vi.sjte^l 

223 ' . , - 

Alaltby, Air., Commissioner of Berar 238 


Aldind Ramazdni of Hyderabad, 259 
Miin Taliio in JammCtn, ii, 91 
Mannlgtii, a fort in Jaiuniun, ii, 4, 5 
M liaas Bal, a lake in Kashmir, 285 ; ii, 
50, l lS ; described, ii, 62, 63, 121, 
122 

Afanchhaldna in JammCin, ii, 81, 82, 
S3 ; view from, ii, 110, 129, 130 
Alangal Ddo in JammOn, defence of the 
fort of, ii, G, 7 

Aranjlidril River, 2 ;—as a means of water 
supply to Secunderabad, See,, 167 
Alanjtisri, the Mortal Bodbisattva, ii, 
244 ; his image in the Hiradlayas, 
ii, 174 

Mansabduvs of Hyderabad, the sinecure 
posts of the, 109 
Mansfield, Mr., of Poona, 235 
Alamifactures of Kashmir described, 
200, 300, 301 

Afanm-lia Buddha. See Buddha 
Atan'Uhwari defined, 4 ; land revenue in, 
35, 37, 3S 

Ararkliam, Air. Clements, on the climate 
of NYpdi, ii, 224, 225 
Alirrctt, Air-, of Hyderabad, SO. SI, 98, 
113 

Alnrsyandi River of Neptil, ii, 223, 237 
Martand in Kashmir, temple of, 308 ; 
ii, 5C* ; rlescribed, ii, 35 tF, 125, 
126, 127 ; view from, ii, 125, 146 ; 
destruction of, ii, 126, 1*27 
Alartin, Air., Resident at Hyderabad, 
6*2 ; Sir Sulsir Jang’s opinion of 
him, 119, 135 
Alarwaris in Hyderab.id, 5 
Alatabar Singh Tliapa, Alinister of 
Nepal, ii, ‘242 
ATatan. See Bawan 
Alatsycndr.'inatha, See Alachhindranath 
Aledak, a district of Hyderabad, 35 ; its 
constitution, 161, 162 ; farmed out 
to Virabliadrain, 141 
Alcdical ; administration of ITydcraba I 
schools, 162, 163, Air. Brereton's 
opinion, 139.—Aid in Kashmir, 
ii, 142 

Afejhavahaiia of Kashmir, ii, 127 
describctl, ii, lOS 

Aletcalfe, Sir Charles (Lord), at Hydera¬ 
bad, 13, 57, 62, 63, 133 ; ii' 1*23; 
his action as Resident, 123 tT, his 
reforms, 33 ; Ids desputeiies, 125 ; 
his relation to Palmer tS* Co,, 1*24 ; 
Sir Salar Jang's opinion of him, 119 
Aliddle Alountains of Kashmir, Mr. 
Drew on the, 260 ; described, *280, 
281 ; climate of 271 
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Mihra’nnissa, wife of Col. A. Kirkpatrick, 

61 ; see Kbairu’nn)s^<^i 
Mihtar Sb<5r Singh of KasbimV, i', 122 
Mitamcbi River of Ndpiil, ii, 223 
Military chiefs of Hyderabad, practice 
of Government loans from the, 15 ; 
their i)osition, 20, 21 
Miniiwar Tavi River of Jainnu'in, 278, 
279 ; described, ii, 6, 7, 8, 10, 
15 

Minister of Hyderabad, his rank, 8, 
duties, 8, official position, S j ^his 
authority, political, 0, 7, executive, 

7, 8, judicial, 20, 30, financial, 10 ; 
—his visit to a new Resident, 8-1. 
—See Suldr Jang :—bis relation to 
the Nizam, 81, lOS, 100 
Mint of Srinagar described, ii, 75, 70 
Mir, in Jam III un, tlcscril»et^, ii> lUJ, 
104 ; view^ from, ii, 104.—A tribe 
in Kashmir, ii, 32, 81. —Anti Sir 
Mt* in Kashmir, li, 80 ; Nun 

Kun.—Miinsbisat Hyderabad, tlieir 
former influence at the Residency, 

119 . 

Mir Abmad Kban, see Nizdm Nsisir 
Jang I son of the first Nizani, his 
rebellion, 54 

Mir ’Alain, Minister of Hyderabad, 00, 
224, 250 ; bis career, .58 ; — as a 
Minister, 262, 263 .—-Oi»inions about 
him. Sir H. Russell s, li*6, Mr. . 
Palmer's, 101.—His lake, 59 , 
visited, 219, 258 

Mir ’All Murad of Hyderabad, 102 
Mir Kamaru’ddaula, 34 _ 

Mir Kaniru'ddin, the first Nii.aiu, i>3, 
54, See Nizam 

Mir Uiyak *Ali Khun, Siilar Jang, son of 
Sir Silar Jang, 60 ; now Minister, 

CO 

Mir Shabfibu’ddin, father of the first 

Niziim, .54 • t a'l' 

Mir Tuifib ‘Ali, the proper naincsof Salar 

Jang ( 9 . r.), 50 , „ , 1 1 1 • 

MirzA 'Ali. physician of Hyderabad., bis 

view of the Ni/aiii’s health, 215 

MiizA Mui^A of Hyderabad, 218, 220 

MiyAn G6l Singh of rOnchb, ii, 17, 18, 

23, 26, 27 , , 

MiyAn Singh, Sikh Governor cf Kashtiiir, 

ii, 61, 62, 05 

Moing River in Sikkim, ii, 151 

Mon Lepcha Mt., in Sikkiii*, ii, 

185, 213 _ 

Monasteries, Biiddhifct, of Sikkiin ee- 
Bcrihed, ii, 175 ; enumerated, n, 

177 


Mont Everest in Nopal, ii, 161, 182, 
lOl), 101.—Views of, from Sikkiin, 
ii, 158, from Rhalnt, ii, 1S7, 188 

Montgomerie, Colonel, of the Trigonome¬ 
trical Survey in Kashmir, 312, 313 ; 
ii, 43, 73:—helps the panorama, 
312; ii, 47, 61 

Moorcroft, the traveller in Kashmir, ii, 
121, 123 

Mortal liuddha. See Milnusha Ihiddha 

Mortals, the six clans of. in Hima¬ 
layan Ruddhism, ii, 171 

:Morion, Alajor, on the scenery of Sik¬ 
kim, ii, 158 

Moti Singh, RajA of rCinchh, ii, 24, 92 : 
his story, 311, 312 

MubaTizu'ddanla, uncle of NizAin 
N a' i r u Mdaula, 118; his rebellion, 
57. 100. 113 

“ Mip.;b«Iai' ” delined, 6; party at Hy- 
deraliad, 77 

uliMiiiiimJ ^Ali liui’i,?ulii 1 fiilhoi 

of Sir t^utar Ja^^r, 00 

MuliaiuKukliru dtiiii Ivhaii, the firtt 
Amir Kabir 03, his appeaiMiice 04 

Muhammad Farrukhsij;ir, Kiiipercr of 
Delhi when tlie first Nizam arose, 
53 

Muhitiiuuail of lljderabad, 230 

uiKiTuiiififl Itiili’u ililiti K hall, the Ainir 
Kahir of this bcok, iM ; hi>^ cliarac* 
ler, (J !, ti5 

Muhammad Shukur of Ilydcrabufk 230, 
2‘M 23 1 ; his dmructer, 178 : — 

Ills'relatir>ns to ttie Amir Kahfr, 
— Ills opinions on the FiigJih 
Ijimls, 212, 213. —^^ir Salar Jang s 
oiunion of him^ 11*3 

Muhammad Tot-hlak of Delhi takes 
Wdi-angal, 52, tj e Di‘Ccan._:>2 

Muharninaduns of Ka>hii'ir, 271, 

27-5, 276 ; ii, 35 ; tb« ji uuinbers, 2( / 
Muhani fir in Kashiiur dcsciibcil, n, 32 
Muh^iu hill 'Abdu llah. See Mukaddaiu 
Jiing • 

Mukaddain Jang, Arab Chief of Hydera- 
hadj 172, titlO 

MukaraiiiuMdaula, nephew of Sir Sillsir 
.Jang, 73, 22 1, 248, 251 _ 

Mukhta Shall of Srinagar ii, /o view 
from liis house, ii, 4 1, 46 ^ c..,. 

Mukhlaru l-Mulk, a title of Sir ..Alar 

.laiig (7. »“•). 66 

Mul Ali Hllhs near Hydera had, ] ;> J ; 
coiitmand 'rriiiialgiri, 15;i^; Arab 
tjnafd at. 168 ; races ai. 230, 240 

Xnf/n.H t>{ K'a.shmir.thc,tLcii dcnieatiou r, 

ii, 35 
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Miillcr, Sr., of tlie Fjeuch Faijk, TJom- 

bay, 2o7 

]\Iiiniru’I-Mtilk, Minister of Ilyderabati, 
; Ills eliaracter, 51* :—Mr. M*. 
I’aiincr’s ojiiiiiou of, i>4. 101 :— 

obtains. Duinii^al in lOl.— 

A title in fbe fniuiiy of Sir Salar 
Jang, 00 

MuntajiiiniuMtlanta, a title of Sir Cbnrlcs 
Metcalfe, Oo 

Milt .seat of the tilaliavvar 

Jang, Iti" 

-Alurun's of the Nejs'il N'alley, ii, 2*2^1 

Murrec-ljaraiiinl.i Jl<uitc itito Ivrishiijir, 
20 S 

Muriing, Sto Tarai 

Miissu Kan;—a name of Jf. Itavruond 
( 7 . t\ ), 171 

Mutahaevur Jung of Hvilcrabatl, 11*0, 
210, ‘^27, 22{r', 2ol* : his aititear- 
unce aiul ilescont, libri ; liis juris- 
(Hetion, 107 ; his aihninistrution, 
211 :—Nizam's ohjectioti to his 
visiting tljc Ke.sident, 170, 180,-— 
His o|niiinns on Ilritisli inteiference 
at Hyderabail 203, on the Nizfiin 
and the Mini-ster's relations 201, 
202, 2G3, on the Nizam and the 
Kailway 201, on the josition of the 

(u'I tik'ff tn\-i 180 ’ 

I\In faniidii’(Ulania, an otlioial of ll,\deru- 
had, Olt 

Jlntiny, orizin of the, 131. 3 So.— 

Ilydt-ral'ad in the, conduct of, Col. 
Havidson l.i.i, I.jO. Niz;liii Ifno, ],o0, 
Sir Sah'ir Jang 1 oO,—Ka.shinir in, 
cent! net of, KanhirSiiigh. 312. otlicers 
of thetiiaiiil Trigonoinetricn) STirvey, 
313. 31-1,—Nepal in, ii, 241 

jMnzafarahad Konte into Kasinir, 208 

Myong Hivei in IVtrjiiitig District, ii, 181 

Mysore—Sir 8a]ar .lang’s views (tf ttie 
Jiritish (lolii'v as regards. 10,3 : his- 
toi it-al iketeii » f. 1 (J3, 1 0 1 


Nilgai jan Mountiiin in NOj a), ii, 220 
Nagar-k'ai Ill'll, a <ii strict of llvderahiul 

*1 ► J f 

tyo 

Na;:rnta in JarmanD, ij, tU 
Xaha*i Mar Canal of Snrnt^^fir 

>*. I 1 ; descrilud, ii, 00, 1 tO 
Niiih Tii Inkdars, former dutiis and 
status uf, 32 

Nak.shhamli Siiyyids, the, ii, 7a /m/c, 123 


Ka’i Si'ihib jiroccssion at Hyderabad, the, 
122 ; explained, 123 notr 
Naldrfig, a district of Hyderabad, 35; 
visited, 08 

Nalgunda, a district of Hyderabad, 35 ; 
irrigation projects in, 113 ; visited, 
21 s, 249 

Natnchi in Sikkim dcscriVod, ii, 218 
Nan Sur Range, views of, ii, 9 
Naiidiidevi Mountain in Kuiuunn, it, 222, 
223 


Kaadair, a district of Hyderabad, 35 ; 

visited, 230 :—Sikh Colon.v a', 0 
Nanca Ptirbat, Moniitaiu in Ivaihmfr, 
^27t', 281 ; ii, 50, 129, 140 view 
of, troni ShtifnJn, ii, 30 
Napier of Magda la. Lord, visited, 235 
NViray.ani River of Ndpi'il, ii, 223 
NarhailpiU in ilydeialtad visited, 2-18, 
249 


Nursing Mountain, in Sikkim, ii,152,154, 
199, 211, 213 , 217 ; view of, from 
Klialdt, ii, 18S 

Naru Canal in Kashmir, 285 ; ii, 62 
described, ii, 74 

Nasiin Hagh, iiPar Xasliniir. ii, 58 

Niisir Jang, a title of 51 ir Ahmad Khi'in, 
54, 55 

Nasrn'Ilali Khan, First Judge of the 
Criiuiiial Court of Hyderabad, 31 ; 
liis views on the adiijini.stration of 
justice, 99 

Nan Nagar l\arev;i in ICasliniir, ii, 42 

Naushahra in Jauiiuuii described, ii, 5, 

0, 7, S 

Navang Losang, the tirst Dalai Lama, 
ii, 172 

Nawiib Sahib, a title of Sir &itar Jang 
( 7 . 00 

Nfizim Jane, tu'lul-dur of Warangal, 172, 
183, 209, 243 

Nepal, ii, 151 ; term explained, ii, 221.— 
Geography of, ii, 221 tf ; analogy to 
Kashmir, ii, 221 ; area, ii, 252 and 
no/c ,* mountains,!!,223,224 ; rivers, 
ii, 100, 101, 222, 223 ; scenery, ii, 
250, 251 ; climate, ii,224, 225; vege¬ 
tation, ii, 225, 251, — Population, 
ii, 22 s tl, 27)2 ft'; dwellings, 252 ; 
army, ii, 231,250 ; religion, ii, 243, 
24 1,245, lliuldliisiu,ii, 171 ; history, 
ii, 237 11, uncertain chronology, ii, 
239 vote ; trade, ii. 255 ; revenues, 
ii, 250 ; roads, ii. 250 ; architecture 
ii, 243, 251, compare 1 with that of 
Kanara ii, 247.—Politic.^, it, 259, 
2(>9 ; relations with England, ii, 240, 
241, 202, with Tibet, ii, 202, 263 ; 
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revolutions, character of the local, ( 
339 .—View of, from the SingUla 
Range, ii, ICO.—^Var with England, 
ii, 167,240,241, 212.—Valley, geo- 
. cruphy of, ii, 225, 226 ; geographical 
position of, ii, 224, analogy to Kash¬ 
mir Valley, ii. 226,227 ; aiea, ii, 222j 
mountains, ii, 226 ; clnimte, ii, 22 /, 

228 ; cities, ii, 285 ; chief Imikllngs, 
ii, 235, 236, i’37.—Ka^ttru, des¬ 
cribed, ii, 16(1, 161 

New ill's of the N(?pul Valles’, ii, 228 ; des¬ 
cribed, ii, 229, 233, 234, 268 ; as 
soldiers, ii, 231 ; the Mall dynasties 
of, ii, 237 

Newspapers, English, in Imlia ; in¬ 
trigues with Hyderabad, 110, 111 : 

—attitude towards Kashmir Govern¬ 
ment, ii. 102 

Ngaryam ilountain, in Sikkim, ii, 

Nicholson, Genl. John, at Srinagar, ii, 

43; at Viirnilg, ii, 79 
Nightingale, Major, of the Hyderabad 
Contingent, 142. 151 :—His views 
on the silnh<.hii i system of Cavalry, 

148 ^ ' 

Ninyet-so Lake in Sikkim, ii, 151 ^ 

Nisbat IJash, the, at Srinrigar, 295 ; > 1 ^ 

117, 147, 150 ; descricH-d, ii. 5''>, 57 
Ni/.:ini ATzuIuMdaula is the Nizani of 
thi’» voliitiie ; succeeds Niziim 
Na-siniMdaula, 57 ; hi« status as 
rcg.ards the Jiritish (:ri)V'eriiineiit, 

49, 50 ; his situation it his Govern¬ 
ment failed. 213, 214.—His share 
in public afiairs, 18/, 188 , intoi * 
ference in the admiiiislrai ion of the 
Pagfih lambs, 198, 199 ; auihoiity, 
politicil, 16, luilitary, /, police, 26 ; 
oi>])osinon to sanitary iii»pro\>nient, 
296, 207 ; abolishes transit duties, 

75.—His appearance, 85, 86. — Hia 
character, 48, 49*; administrative 
powers, 203, 295 ; his su.spicious- 
ness, 164, 195, 216. 217, as to foo<l 1 
222 ; his objection to the Mutahav- 
var Jang vj.siting the Resident, 179, ! 

180 ; his attitude towards /(//.(Vs, 

72 , 89; his dreams, 78, 163, 188, 
198 ; his behaviour at the Langar 
festival, 119, 120.—His attitn.lc 

towards the Courts, 126, 128 , 

enc<)ura;;e8 jjor.sons to oppose them, 
123, ArihH, 128, nobles, 100.— 

His bealth, 128, 190, 213, 224, 
226, 233, 218 ; objecls to incdic.'d 
tiWtment, 190, 195, 213 ; opinionB 
of the Amir Kahir, 254, of Mirzfi j 


‘AH, 215 ;—arrangements to be 
made at hi.s death, Sir George \ ulc’.s 
view, 71, 72, 76 ; bis death, 47. 

The Governor-General’s Ichai tta., 93 ; 
bis rage, 95, 96 ; his ultimate satis¬ 
faction, 08 ; his repl.v, lOb.—His 
dclits, 231, 232, 243; a native 
bankerV esitmarc. 184. — His con¬ 
duct in the Mutiny, 15.5, 156 ; his 
custom at the Ramazfin festival, 80 ; 
his presumed share in (he bribe 
otl'ercd by tbc ^ ikuru’l-lj inara, 24 4 i 
the case of Ijji'inukaiid, 192, 193 ; 
author’s letter on api>ointtnetit, 91, 
98 .—-Jn an lienee, 233, 247, 248 ; 
the author’s first, 84 ff, 91, 9’2, l)e- 
fore departure tor Ecr.ar, 222. 224, 
225,226, last, 264, 265, 266.—His 
relations to the Resident, 49, Sir tr. 
Yule’s view, 72 to the Minister, 
ulway.s the same, 108, 109 ; to 

Sir Salar Jang, 42, 163, 164, 207. 
208, 209, 213, 232, 244, 245, 216. 
249, 250, 251, 252, 258, 259, 260 ; 
—his jealousy. 4.5, 137, 163, 24 6 ; 
(-ftiise of it, 4 I opinions about it. 
Sir Sa*a.r .Ian;; 260 , 266, the 

Ibitish (ioveruiueiil s, / 8, the P6^' 

He, 214, Ahmad ‘All’s, 255, 256, 
Mutahavvar Jang 261, 2b2, 2tl-j . 
—his dispute, t)0 ; opinions about 
it. Sir ba'ar .Iang’sl07, 200, Sir G. 
Yule's, 76, the jiublic, 21 8, ^a iiati% e 
judge’s, 88, a native banker's, 87, a 
native cavalry ofticcr’s, 97 his re¬ 
conciliation, 81 :— objections to the 
Minister's t>uir, 166, 191, 192 , 1.6*. 

_His behaviour at the IH'snii Hah 

Ceremony, 164, 187. 188 ; opinions 
about it, Goviml liao’.«, 196, 191, a 
native banker’s,! 94,a nativeofticer's, 

1 91 ,Sir.Sii'ar Jang’s. 198.—Opinions 
about biiii, Mr. W. Paliner’s, 94. 
101, 102, Khalula.swami’s, 147, a 

native bankcr’p, 87 : —of hi.s charac¬ 
ter, Sir G. Yule's, 78, Sir Salar 
Jang's, 101, 104, 1(»5, 171, 183;— 
of his self-isolation, Sir Salar 
Jang’s, 121*, Col. Jb iggs’s, CO, a na¬ 
tive judges, 94, 95.—His opinions 
on the ICngHfrh, i 2 , on the adminis¬ 
tration of IJerar,76, on the Extradi¬ 
tion Treaty, U S, of Jam.sctjee, 164, 
on the Ain AUart, 100. — His con¬ 
duct as to t.ho Railway, 24/, ..48, 
263, 261 :—his ideas, 49, 77, 118, 
254, 256. 257, 258 ;—oidnions on 
it, Amir Kabit’s,251, 255, 263, the 
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Mutabavrar JangV^ 261*—His an¬ 
cestry, 53:—the fir^t Nis^iin, his 
rise, 53, life, 53, connection with 
Nitdir S)«5h, 54, Jeath, 51 :—Nusir 
Jang, succeetls the first Nizam 
fights the French, 55, ileatb 55 :— 
t MuzafTar Jang protected by the 
French 55, deatli 55 :—’Ah', 118 ; 
deposes Satsib.it Janz, 55 ; his 
reign, 55, 5t! ; his revenue ariange- 
ruents, 37;—Sikamlar ,lah, succeeds 
’Ah', 57 ; iiis reitin, 57 ; his be¬ 
haviour to Cbandriji, lt!8 ; Sir H, 
Kussell’s opinion uf him, 150 : — 
Nastru’ddaula, US: succeeds Sik- 
andar Jah, 57 ; his reign, 57 ; his 
tlovernment, 1'20, 13<', 158; his 
folly, 130 ; opinions of liini, Lord 
Kllenborough's, 151, CtchI. Fraser’s, 
158 :—Mahblih ’All Khan, succeeds 
AfzduMd.mla, 58. — His Dcecan 
defined, 1 ; iloniinions defined, 1.— 
Ills jewel, 11, 10, 1,55, 105, ]0‘2, 
103, 101 

Xizjini Si alls of /Mimadtmgjar, the, 53 

Aizatnats, Court Tioons in ilyderabath 
21 

Nizauui l-^fulk. a tilleof the first Nizam, 
53, 54. See Nizaiu 

Nobles of Hyderabad, their isolation, 
101, 108, Idl), 113 ; Sir Salar Jang’s 
opinion, l(ni:_their indi bled ness, 
1 •—their f|Uabiications for high 

]»ost?, 2;tl : — their altitiulc towards 
the Kesideitts, 172, 173 ; towards 
the Courts, 12s, 135. — tipiiiious 
about them, Khamlaswaini iMmla- 

Hyar s, 152; Mr. Seymour Keav’s, 
157 

Nun Kun Mountains of Kashmir '^70 
2S1 ’ “ 

^ Chainba C iscade at Lahratngul, in¬ 
scription at, ii, 2l) 

Niir tlahaii s Alosijne at Srinat^ar, 2li2 * 
ii, 17 

Nyingmapascct of I’.uddliisiji. ii, 210 


O.. 

Octroi duties in Hyderabad, u-foiru of 
38, 33 

Ogiivy family at Hyderabad, the, 17 t 
Oldfield, Dr., his \iew of the Om khas 
it, 231 

Outer Hills of Kashmir doEcnliocl 

273, 280: note. 211 :^are"th; 

ik.s, 2(8 : — 51 r. Drew on, 2*ii 


P. 

P.adarosi Nainsi, banker of Hyderabid^ 
114, 184, 208 

Pshlar Obt.ained by Giilab Singh, 306 
Padinapfiui, ii, 108, 244. See Avalukitds- 
vara 

Padmasambliava, ii, 210 nofe.' the Dadd- 
hist teacher, in Sikkim, ii, 169 
Padshah Bagh at Gulinarg in Kashrafr, 
stories of, ii, 73 

Pa'ah in Hsderalad, their numbers, 19, 
—Jagi'rs defined, 7. — Lands de¬ 
fined, 20 ; origin of, 63 :—ad¬ 
ministration of, 167, 194, 214, 215, 
civil, 34, judicial, 26, police, 25 ; 
Amir Kabir’s arrangements, 183, 
186 ; Niz/im’s interference, 198, 
199 ; op'iiions of, Amir Kabir’s, 178, 
Muhaiumitvl Shukiir’s, 212, 213; — 
visited, 68 

Pahan's, of Kashmir, 271, 273 ; des¬ 
cribed, 271, 275 ; their habitat, 
272, characteristics.272.—Of Ndpdl, 
see iVirbatiyas ; in Darjiling, des¬ 
cribed, ii, 196 
Painganga River, 2 

Pakhal Lake iu Hyderabad, 3 ;— ils 
forests, 214 

Palmer and Co. of Hyderabad, 12 flf, 
133, 146, 156 :—Col. Briggs’s 

opinion of, 96 :—summary of the 
case, 125 :—the action of, 124, 
125 ; Mr. W. Palmer’s share, 124, 
125 :— Lord Hastings on, 125, Mr. 
Adiim on,125.-—Mr. W., 13 ff, 107, 
110, 111 ; his death, 15; his funeral, 
240 : his opinions, of the Nizam,94, 
101, 102, of Sir &ilar Jang,94, 101, 
of foniier Ministers, 94, 101, of the 
Courts, 102, of English demeanour, 
76,—Mr. Hastings, his grave, 190. 
—Ciij.tain, son of Mr. \V., 133 
Pali a iu Nopal, it, 237 
Pandiin Mr.uutaiii in Sikkim, ii, 152, 
154, 1S8 

I'andits of Kaslnnfr, the, 275 
randrenthan in Kashmir, ii, 146, 150; 
described, ii, 59, 60, 124, 125; its 
antiquities, 308 ; the temple at, 
293 ; use of the ruins, ii, 61 
IVingi in Chainba, ii, 87 
ranjal. See rani^al. 

Panorama fnnu the Tnkbt-i-Sulainiiin, 
i*. 47 tl ; Col. Montgomerie helps, 
312 
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FdnpCir in Kashmir, ii, "i- 
Pantari Peak in Kashmir, ii, 24,^ 2G 
Pantsd', the pronunciation of, 2G8 note 
Paper-making in Kashmir, 38, 300 ; ii, 
68 ; descrLl>eG, 299, 300, 301 ; ii, <0 
Paranjudi Mudalijar of SecunGcrabad, 
the vernacular church of, IGO 
Fdrbatids of Ndpdl described, ii, 2‘2S, 
240 ff 

Pdrbhani, a district of Ilyderabad, 35 
Pari Mahal at Srinagar, 295 ; ii, 56 


Faristdn Mountains of Jainmun, ii, lOG, 
111,132 

Parniyd district of Bengal, ii, 151 
Parot in JamnaOn, ii, 15 
Parsis in Hyderabad, 76 
Paitdb Shdb of Srinagar, 300 
Partdb Singh, Mahdrdjd of Kashmir, his 
policy, 312; ii, 135 
Pdrvati, as a Ndpdli goddess, ii, 44 
Passes into Kashmir, 282, 283 
Pdtan in Ndpdl, ii, 234 tf, 238, 24G 

described, ii, 73, 74'.—antiquities 

of, 308 

Pathar Masjid at Srinagar, the, 29- 
PembertoD, Dr., Residency Surgeon at 
Hyderabad, his suicide, 154, his 

character, 154 ^ ^ -- om 

Peroyangchi in Sikkim, ii, 1 r G, 17/, -0 
206, 214, 217, 219 ; described, n, 
207 ff, 217 ;—chief Ldma, ii, 215 
the MS. at, ii, 167 . • 

Penchho Naragd becomes Rdja of bikkim, 

ii, 167 

Peop’e of Hyderabad, their demeanour, 
84, 85, 103, 117 ; towards Engli»h 
ofheers, 140 ; Sir J. T. (irant » 
opinion, 220 

Perron at Hyderabad, 56 _ 

Pdsbdwaris in the Kashmir Army, 11 , 1 / 
I'dshkdr of Hyderabad de6ned, 8 : ^^as a 
commander of the Sikh troops, 23 
Peshutanji Vikaji, banker of Hyderabad, 
12, 105 ; bis house, 107 
Phalalam, See Phalbt 
Pbalfit Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 1*^2, 1:>4, 1 / 9, 
184 ; described, i', 185 ; view from, 
ii, 178, 179, 187 
Phedang, ii, 198, 199, 200 ^ 

Pb5Jang Monastery of Sikkim, r, 1 /1>, 

T ^ 7 

Pir Pantsdl, Pass, 283 ; ii, 49 ; described, 
ii, 73 ff.—Range, ii, 20, 49 ; de¬ 
scribed, 282 ; view of, ii, 9, 2-, 
03 from Rdjaori, ii, 11, from 
JbdUm River, ii, 125 .— Stream, 
described, ii. 23.—Route, 298 j ii, 
183 : sec BUinibar Route, 208 


Plane trees of Kashmir, ii, 38, 5/, 

63 

i Pnkhrd in Nepal, ii, 237 

Police in Ilyderaba-l, 82 ; defcribcd, 24 : 
—reforms in, 232 ; Sir SdUtr Jang s 
proposals, 165, 166 procedure in 
a case of murder, 122 ;—Mr. Brere- 
ton’s opinions on, 139, 140 : the 
system, 1 Go, 209, 210, 
*223 :—the Ainir Kabir’s arrange¬ 
ments, 68, 69 ; in Kashmir, ii, 143 
Pong in Sikkim, ii, 2o2 _ _ 

Ponies of Kashmir, i', 75 ; de.scribed, ii, 

03, 64 

Poplar Avenue of Sijnagar, 290,^^291 , 
origin of, ii, 3 / ; view from, ii, 43 
Postal ad mi iii^trat inn of Kashmir, ii,104 
Poshiatid iu Jamuiuu descriteJ, ii, 20, 
21 

Pobhkar Hill in Kashmir, ii, 73 
Price, Major, Chief Engineer in Hydera¬ 
bad, 143, 144, 149, 207 
Prithvi Kdniyan Sdh of Nepdl. 23i, 
23S ; conq^i^r^> Nepdl, n, 23f, tbe 
K irant is, the Llinbas, ii, 237 
Proudfoot, Major, of the Nizdni’s Ser¬ 
vice, 79, bl, 109, 13/ ^ 

Pfiinths. Sec Piinchb, ii, 17 
f ablic works in HjeJerabad, Brere- 

ton’s o\»inion, 139 :—British ina- 
chinery at Trimalgiri, 140, 1 11. 204 
raochh, conferred on Dbydii Singh, 305 : 
—obtained by Guldb Singh, 311, 

312._Raja of, see Mdti Sinnh ; his 

army. 304 ; bis administration, 301 
Pfiran Mall. I aoker of Hy*icrabad, 12, 
no. nl -.-Colonel Rrlggs on, 151 

Phslian. See pMshidnsf. 


U 


Rabdenohi in Sikkim, ii, 167 ; described, 
ii, 217 

Races of Hyderaba.l, 5 , „ , , , 

Rafik Ydwaruddaula of Ilyclerabad, 
253 ; his character, 231, 232 
Rabindn Bdg of Hyderabad, 237 
Rai Rdydn of Hyderabad, iiosition ot 

tbe, 3t> xt o 

RaichCir in Hyderabad, 314.—Doab, c>, 

_West, a district, 35. —East, a 

district, 35.—Railway station at, 

151 

Railway, to Hyderabad, Nizdm’s views of 
the, 77. 247, 248, 254,256. 20 /, 
258 ; Aniir Kabir's opinion, -63 ; 
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Mutaliawar Jang’s opinion, 261 ;— 
Is’iz:im gives iiis consent, 263, 264. 
—Opinions on, Sir Siililr Jang's, 
118, a native banker’s, 114,—To 
Ktilbarga, 60.—Jurisdiction of Amfr 
Kabir, 159, 160. — Station at Kai- 
ebur, 151 

Rainawari, a canal in Srinagar, 28S, 289 
KiijJ, in Hyderabad, 8, 9 :—-Fakirn- 
'llab of Ri'ijauri, ii, 13 :—Indarjit 
of H}<lerab;ui, pusition of, 36 ;— 
Kdk of Srinagar, 300, his house, ii, 
11 :—Mahipat Ram of Hyderabad, 
57 :—Narindar, PfJsbkar of Hyder¬ 
abad, 81, 160, 210 ; character of, 
229.—Of Kajauri, iMuhaintnadan 
Kajl*uts, ii, 15 

Hn'fCitariiHfhit, tlie Kasiiiniri Chronicle, 
307 

iJajanrf, ii. 80 : described, ii, 9 If; ob- 
taineil by Gufab Singli, 311, 312; 
—tbe liajas of, ii, 8, 9 
Rajenrira Vikram Sail of Nepal, ii, 240, 
211 

Kajliuts in Hyderabad, 5, 6 ; troop?, 
21. — fn Kashmir, ii. 26 ; among 
tbe I)dgra«, 273.—In Nepfil, ii, 229, 
231 

Ram Kisfan Kanffar, great-grandfather 
of Jang balladur of Nepal, ii, 243 
Riim Uao of Uyderal>ad, discovery of Jang 
Bahadur's pint, 133. 13f 
Ramanujam Mmlaltyar. of Sccunderabail, 
141; his schools, 1 60 
Raiiiaswiiini Miidaliyar, hanker of Hy¬ 
derabad, 12 

Raniazao, Niz:'ior.s custom at the, SO 
Raaib.an in Jamnn'Mii, ii, 83, 107, 108 
It:ini(5sar Kao, Zamiudar, of Jlvderabad, 
211 

Ilamesark ut;i in Hyderabad, veiled, 210, 
211 

Kaminan River in Sikkim, ii, 151 
Ramnagar, conferred (mi Snehet Singh, 
30.') ; obtained by Culab Singh, 307 
Rampnr Bniuleta in •lammun described, 
ii, 1 

I\;imsu in Jammnn, tlescriijed, ii. 108, 
109, 110, 129. 13o ; see Wi'nidndar. 
— River, ii. 108, 129, 130 

Ran Baliiidur Sail of Ni'-pal, ii, 239, 210 
211 

Ranbir Singh of Knstimi'r, ii, 93, 135 ; — 
his eharaetei', ii, 1 12, 113 ; his fear 
of tbe Rivgli.sli j-ress, ii, 102, 1.36 ; 
bis jiolic'y in the .Mutiny, 312 ; his 
loyalty, ii, 1 13, 1 11 ; fns views, ii, 
9v) ll, Oil RiiS''ia, i], B>6, on the 


Kashmiris, ii, 141 ; bis life id 
K ashmi?-, it, 96, 97; interviews 
with him, ii, 93 tf, 101 
Rang Mahal at Hyderabad, 61, 62, 119 
Rangchu. See Rangpa River 
Rangit River in Sikkim, the Great, ii, 
152, 154. 194, 207 , 217, 219 ; de¬ 
scribed, ii, 204, 207.—The Little, 
ii, 154 

Rangiiyong River in .'^ikkim, ii, 153 
Rangpa River in Sikkim, ii, 154, 201 
Raniari Mt., in Kashmir, ii, 23 
Ranjit Deo, Raja of Janimfin, 304, 305 
Ranjit ICanwdr, grandfather of Jang 
BahJdur of NuikiI, ii, 243 
Ranjit Alall of Bbatgilon, ii, 237 
Ranjit Singh of Lahore, in Jammun, 
305; coiifere it on Gubtb Singh, 
305 ;—in Ivaslimir, 309 ; adven¬ 
ture on the IValar Lake, li, 65 
Rnpti River of Nepal, ii, 222, 223 note 
Rashidu’ddaula of Hyderabad, 239 
Rashiiln’ddin Klidn, Vikdrn’LUmani, 
afterwards Amir Kabir, 64 
Rataii Pniitsil Pass, ii, 20 ; described, 
ii, 17, 18 

Ratan Pir. See Ratan Pant'dl, ii, 17 
Ratang River in Sikkim, ii, 154, 207, 
208, 217 

Rdthors. See Rdjputs 
Ratnasambhavii, the Dlijani Budilha, 
ii, 170, 244 ; his colour, 175 
RJvi River, 279 

Uaynmiul, the French commander io 
Ilyilerabad, 23, 56 ; his tomb, 174 
Records of the Residency at Hyderabad, 
108, 110, 111, 113, 120, 12317, 126, 
129, 130, 134, 136, 153, 155, 156, 
158 

Reformed Troops of Hyderabad, 23, 79, 
116, 117, 134, 2ir>; defined, 20 ; 
their number.*!, 20 ; reviewed, 134, 
137 ;—Sir G. Yule's policy towards, 
83 ; Sir Salar Jung’s reasons for 
raising, 1 74, 175 ;—opinions on. 

Col. Briggs's. 83, 84 ; Sir J. T. 

Ill 

Rokliti River in Darjiling Dislrictt ii, ISl 
Konak in Sikkim^ ii, 100 
Uesiilf^ncy at IlytlerabatU origin, 146, 
147 ; built by Col. A. Kirkpatrick, 
61 ; ball at, 13S, 139 gardens, 
fete in the, 201, 202:—servanis, 
bribes to, 241 

Resident at Hyderabad, political origin 
of, ;j6.—IItliuie.s, .\iii, political, 
56, civil, 50, military, 51 ;—his- 
torvof, »>1 ; — bis relations to Nizdm, 
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49, 50;—his isolation, 9(3, ^17*2, 
173 ; Sir G. Yule’s view, 72.-— 
Former,opinions on,SirP«ilftr Jang’s, , 
119 ; a native judge’s. 94, 95.—At 
Kuthm^niKi in N5pal, ii, 241 
FiOventie Sjstem, in Hyderabad, 35 if , 
in Kashmir, ii, 142.—Farming, in 
Hyderabad, 141 

Rhododendrons in Sikkim, ii, 15S, 182, 
183, 184, 189 I 

Rimbidra River described, u, 30 
Riots in Hyderabad in 184/, 5/ 

Rishis, the, of Kashmir, 276 ; ii, 32, G9, 

70 

Roads in Hyderabad, 41 
Robertson, Colonel, of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, 149. 151, 204 
Rockc, Captain, of Hyderabad, 116, 137 s 
Robdlas in Hyderabad, 6 [ 

Rohdias of Hyderabad, 238 ; defined, 19; j 


a story of, 142 

Ruhini River in Darjiling District, il, 
181 

Routes into Kashmir, de.scribed, 1.9/, 
298 

Roy Roy an. Sec Rai Bayan 
Ruknu’ddaula as a minister, 262, 263 
Rule in India, relative i>opuI:irity of 
Rritisb and native, 180. 182, 183, 
lg 4 ;—Sir S4lar Jang’s view. 183 
Rumbold, Sir W.. of Hyder-abad, 13 ; 
his action in the case of Palmer & 
Co., 124 ; his grave, 190 
Humi Troops in Hyderabad, 24 
RussflE. Sir Henry, Resident of ITydera- 
bad, 13, 18, 62, 63, 119 ; dis¬ 

patches, 156, 157 ; his opinion of 
former ministers, 156, of Chan/lfi 
Liil, 158.—Opinions about biin. Sir 
S&hir Jang’s, 119, 135 ^ 

Russian advances in Asia, Sir 
Jang's ideas on the, 103 
Ru.stamji Vik^ji, tanxikddr of ShurapOr, 
138 : his marriages, 197, 198 hi.s 
opinions of Sir Siilfir Jang, 19/ , of 
the civil adniinistration, 2iil ; cf 
the MajUs-i-Mrilsu/.5ri._221 ; ot the 
Hyderabad officials, 19/ 

Ryots in Hyderabad, state of^he, 36 
Rxjoimiri in DiirjiHng, ii, 197 



Sabarltum Mt., In Sikkim, ii, 184, ISJ , 
view from, ii, 158 

Sdbit Jang, a title of Sir Henry Ru.'iscli, 
63 



Sadasb^opet District of Hyderabad, the 
old, 157 ; visited, 69 
Sadr Ta’lukdur, position and duties of, 
34 

Safdar Khan, ancestor of Sir S;itar Jang, 
the first jMuniru’l-Mulk, 60 
Sail dynasty of Nepal, dc.scent of the, 
ii, 241 

Sahs of Ndpal, ii, 229 

Silhaj Rdni, Pandit, of Ki^hmir,^ ii, 30 

Sahibuagar, a seat of Sir Sdlar Jang, 


174 


Siibis of Ndpal- See &ilis 
Sahfi Riija of Satara, 

Sdlifis of Kashmir, the, 274 
Saifapur in Kashmir, ii, 63 
Saifu'ddaula, an Arab Jama ddr in Hy¬ 
derabad, 23, 172, 202, 243 ; his 
wealth, 116, 117 

Saifu’llah of Srinagar, a shawl mer¬ 
chant, ii, 61, 75 

Saivainiirg! Nuwdrs of Nopal, ii, 234 
Sakti, explained, ii, 171 
Sakya Muni, the chief mortal Bud/lha in 
the Himalayas, ii, 171 ;—his images, 
ii, 174; at Pemyangchi in Sikkim, ii, 

-' * - o: Ki.' 
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gjikya Singha. See Sakya INIutii, ii, 212 

S^^ilslr Jang ; see Minister ; a title in the 
family of Sir Salar Jang, 60 ; his 
descent, 60 ; his character, 43, 46 ; 
— in audience with the Ni 2 Sim, 232, 
233, 265, 266, his demcanoar, 234 ; 
his despondency under difficuUie.s, 
166 ; his attitude towards the 
Bashfru’ddaula,207. — His life, letter 
to 2\[r. Digliton on first appointment, 
43 ; helps in tlie Deccan Report, 
1S6 ; opposed by the Daftirdurs, 
120; in the Mutiny, 156; resigns, 
61 ; bis later years, 47 ; death 
from cholera, 58 ; Ids possible^ suc¬ 
cessor, Sir G, Yule's opinion, 71.— 
His status, pecuniary means, 108 ; 
house, 92 ; stables, I/O, 19/, 201 ; 
estate at Dundigal, 161.—His pri¬ 
vate affairs, the IJi’stui’llah ( 7 . r. V 
ceremony; at dinner, 100 ; lunches 
at the Residency, 73 ; farewell to 
the author, 256. 257 :—visits Se- 
cunderaba'l, 203, 204, 216 ; Iri- 

mal>!)ri and Ibildratn, 204, 20 ;> ; 

Royal Scots Fusiliers, 201, ofi’er.s a 
present, 208.—His administralion, 
6, 7, 8 ; education, 41, public 

works, 40 , forestry, 42, stippression 
of crime, 82, school at Hy<ierabad, 
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19S, transit <lnties, 75 :—proposals 
of reform, civil. If*'), police, Kjo, 
16G, Majlis-i-RIa'guzart', 1(55 ; liesi- 
tation to carry tlicm out, 200, 201, 
217 :—his reforms, civil, yi, yy ; 
judicial, 20, 27ff: Hnanees, lOtl'; 
state debt, 17 ; land revemie, yS ; 
police, 25 ; military. 21 ;—opposed, 
42.—His conduol; ttUMriga famine, 
Sir fi. Yule’s view, 75 ; his reason 
for raising the Reformoi Troops, 
174, 175; releases the Niza-u's 

jewel, 192.—Attitude of the Xizam 
towards, 213, 232, 244, 245, 24 0, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 25y, 259, 200 ; 
Nizam’s jealousy, 137, 10:), 240, 
rudeness, 103, 1 0 1, di.s|nite, GO;— 
Sir Salar Jang's view, 107, 183, 
200, 205, 20(>, of his conduct nt tlie 


IJi’smi’llab certmotiy, 19S ;—opin¬ 
ions about it, t4overnni''nt, 78. 
public, 214, 218. Sir tr. Yule’s, 7(t, 
Alutalinvvar Jang*.'*, 2'!1, 202, 203. 
Sayyid ’All’s, 20S, 2<i9, Ahmad 

’All’s, 255, 2-50, a native cav.airy 
officer’s, 97. — Ili.s g 'itig on tour, 
1**0 ; Nizi'im'ri objcL'fion, 191, 192, 
190; Goverment view, 208; SirG. 
Yule’s, ISI. -llis view,s : of men, 
the Nizam, his cbaractei', 101, 171, 
his isolation 129, liis share iu the 
administration, 187, 188, his a 1- 
niinistratiVO powers 2(t3>, 205, his 
interference ill the I’a^ati l.amls, lOS, 
199 ; — nobles, tli rir political educa¬ 


tion, 109, isol ilioii of the, 100, their 
attitude to tlie Hc-ififiP, 173 ;_ 
Arabs, lli, IIS, their influence, 
131, 13 2 former H‘*sid (Ml ts, 135 ; 

Vikaru’l-Unrira 183, Ins eomlnct, 
244, Ids restoration (* favou*. 107 , 
171, 244;—.Vmir Kalu'r, his be¬ 
haviour, 107 ; —Klnn shcd .Tiih, 241. 
his visit to the Ke^i tent, 241, 212, 
2-13, 24-1 ;—tiov'ind ll.ao, 201 ; — 
uhamiiiad 81iukur, 199 :—of ml- 
unnistration, Conrt.s, 2ltG, Railway, 
118, School of Kni'int'ering. 220, c.v- 
]*loi'atioii of tlie t.i<* hivaI'i, Itl-l ; — 
of policy, revenue, 229, Ibitidi in 
Mysore, 103, re^tor <ti..ii ,,f ISeiiir, 
/4, r 6, 1 O-I, 1 i 0, li 1 ; —resigning 
otllee, 250, 251, 252; Russians in 
Central Asia, 103 ;—of allairs, oiagin 
of Uic Mutiny, 134, 135; local 

I>olltical literature, 105 ; IJritisli 
otiid.als marrying native*, 119; re¬ 
lative popularity of Diilisli biid 


native rule, 183 ; author's depart" 
ure from Hyderabad, 241, 2421 
authors policy, 77 ; the audience 
before departure for BerAr, 224, 
22,5.—Upinioiis about him, Mr. W. 
Palmer's, 94, 101, 102 ; Mr. Brcre- 
toii's, 139; Rustapjji Yikaji’s, 197 ; 
Kliandaswjiini’s, 117; ’Aztni 'AH 
Khan’s, 211, 259 ; a native cavalry 
officer’s, 144; a native judge’s, 110 ; 
a native haiikcr's, 87, 120, 121 
Salih bin ’Akrabi of Hyderabad, 15y, 
187, 194 

S.atnani Valley in Jammfin described, ii, 3 
Sanrantabhadra, the BhyAni Budhlsattva, 
ii, 170 

Sanisamu’dd iiila, uncle of the Niztiai, 
evades the Court?, 99 
Sludakphu in Sikkim, ii, 190, 191 ; de¬ 
scribed, ii, 182,183 ; view from, ii, 
182:—road from Charati, ii, 183,184 
Sangha, image of, iu the Himdlayas, 
ii, 174 

Sangya Koncho. See Sakya AFuni 
Sanitation, in Hy>lcr.ihad, 41 City, 85, 
142. 179, 185, 209. 213.219, 221 ; 
Nizam'.s opposition. 20G, 207 ; Sir 
<». Yule’s opinion, 79. — In Srinagar, 
ii, 94 

Sapt (iandaki River system of Ndpfkl, 
ii, 223 

S.i[it ivausiki River system of Ndpdl, 


Sarui Savvidabad in 

ii. 4 ; 8 


Jainiuun described, 


Sarf-i-Kh ;'n Districts in Hyderabad, 
defined, 7,8; administration of, 34, 
justice 2G, ])oUce 25.—Troops of 
Hyderabad, 24, defined, 19, num- 



Sarji'i River of NdiVil, ii, 222 
Sarpa Sangar Hill in Kashmir, it, 24, 2G 
S.»rvanrig-ir, ,a scat of Sir Salur Jang, 
173, 174 

Satankoi in Nepal, ii, 211 
Satara, Rajar of, historical sketch of the, 
127 nofc 


SaulatJangof Hyderabad, 222 
Sayyid Abu’l-Kii'ini. See Mir ’Alam 
Say’yid ’Ali of Hyderabad, his views on 
the attitude of Ntzani towards Sir 
Si'ilar Jang, 208, 209 
Sayyjfl Lashkar Khi4n. Sec Ruknu’ddaala 
Sayyidabdd in Jatiimfin. See Sardi 
Sayyidabdd, ii, 4 
Scenery of Sikkim, ii, 155fF 
Schools in Ilyilerabad, 41, 257 ; city, 
19S ; engineering, 220, Sir Suldr 
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Jang's opinion, 21S, 219 ; European 
at Chadargat, 201 ; Baldrani, 144 ; 
Secunderabad, 160.—In Kasbmir, 
ii, 142.—In C&rjiUng, iS, 195 
Sccnoderabad explatoed, 80 note : — 
Cantonments of, 140. 141; Hos¬ 
pital, 153 ; visited by Sir Sular 
Jang, 216 

Sejabd, Alt., in Kashmir, ii, 50 
Seojadar, Alountains, in Jaiurndn, ii, 87, 
90, 132 

SbJldipOr in Kashmir, ii, 74 
Shafter, Air., of Hyderabad. 198 
ShA.h H5ji K&diri of Ilydeiabad. 90 
Sbdh Hamad&n’s Alosquc at Srinagar, 
292 ; ii, 76 

Sbtih JahiiQ of Delhi served by ’Abid 
Kulf KbiLn, 53, 54 :—in Kashmir, 
309 ; ii, 39, 46, 57, 119 
Sb^b Alir. See Sbamsu’ddin 
Sh5hiib5d, ii, 79 

Sh5hl Dynasties of the Deccan, 53 
Sb&bkdt in Kashmir, ii, 29 
Sh^hmirpOr—tbc tank at, 146 
Shabw5ru*ddaula family of Hyderabad, 
the, 231 

Shafaw.-fra’l-AIalk, 260. Sse Sbahwaru’- 
ddaula 

Shakja Tubpa, See Sdkya Aluni 
Shdlmdr gardens at Srinagar, 295; ii, 
147, 150 ; described, ii, 56 ft*, 117, 
118 ; view from, li, 58, 59 
Sliamsdbitd in Hyderabad visited, 209, 
212 

Sbamsh^r Jang of Hyderabad, 258 ; his 
character, 226 

Shamsu’ddin, King of Kashmir, 30S 
Shamsu*l-Umard, see Amir KaV>ir, 63 ; 
riee of tho title, 63 :—as Alioistcr, 
59, 131 :—his authority, police, 
165, railway 159, 160 ;—his ad¬ 
ministration of the Pdgdli lands, 
175, 194 ; his opposition to the 
Courts, 206 ; his visit to the Re¬ 
sidency gardens, 187, public optoion 
of, 191 

Shankardebdr ten)x>Ic. SeeTdkht i-SuIai- 
nidn, ii, 124 

Shawls of Kashmir, weaving described, 
299, 300 ; ii, 46, 47 ; weavers, 276 : 
■“ trade, effect of the Franco-German 
War, ii, 144; opinion of, Kanbir 
Singh’s, ii, 96 : Kirpd Rain’s, ii, 96 
Shayok River of Kashmir, 270 
Shdkb Abu’l-Kbair Khdn, tho founder 
of the family of tho Amir Kabir, 
63 

Sb<^kh Bdgh atSiinagar, the, 291 ; ii, 43 
VOL. II. 
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Shdkb Farid Shakarganj , an ancestor of 
the Amir Kabir, 63 

Shdkb Ghuldm Aluhayyu’ddio, Sikh 
Governor of Kashmir, ii, 43, 46, 56 
Shdkh Inidmu’ddin, Governor of Kasli- 
mir, ii, 95 

Sbdkh Sauddgar of Jammftn, ii, 95 
Shco Ldl, banker of Hyderab.atl, 231 
Shdrgarhi, fort of Srinagdr, 288, 289 ; ii, 
61 ; described. 200, 291 ; ii, 44 
Sherwood Mr., railway engineer at Hy¬ 
derabad, 66 

Slidvpuri, Mt.. in Ndpdl, ii. 226 
Skiyufa-i-za frdtij saffron flowers, ii, 
118, 119 

Shihilting Canal of Srinagar, 289 
Shtnimdoi Alts, of Kashmir, ii, 49 
Shoes, Sir G. Yule’s view as to taking 
off, before the Nizdra, 73.—Horse, 
required along the Rhimbar Route, 
323 

Sholaplir visit‘^<1, 235 

Shuja’u'l-Mulk’s tower at Srinagar, 291 ; 
ii, 53 

ShOpdn in Kashmir, ii, 49 ; described 
ii, 28 if.—Hill of. ii, 32 
Shiinlpfir, a district of Hj’derabad, 35 : 

—State under Hyderabad, 3 
Sidhipet in Hydstabad, cloth manufac¬ 
tures of, 162 

Sidingba Alt., in Ndpdl, 135 
Sikandar Rutshikan of Kashmir, 308 ; 
ii, 39, 126, 127 

Sikhs ill Hyderabad, 6, 210; ii, 36:— 
Troops of H 5 derabad, 13; infantry 
described, 23 

Sikkim, native name for, ii, 151.—Geo¬ 
graphy of • mountains, ii, 1.52, 153 ; 
pas-scs, ii, ICO ; rivers, ii, 153, 154, 
is the b'jsin of tlie Ti-stA River, ii, 
151 ; lakes, ii, 1.54, their beauty, 
ii, 1.59. — Climate, li, 155, 159, 160, 
181, 183, 184, 185, 186, 189, 190, 
192, 197. 200. 203. 215. 219, 220. 
—Vegetation, ii, 1.55. destruction of 
forest-s, ii 1S3 : absence of game ii. 
219,—Politic.al position, ii, 152.— 
Opinionson, ii, 21 4, a n.ative olbciiil’.s, 
i', 214.—Population, jjoverty. ii, 

164; fetliiiids towards the English, 
it, 210 ; — languages, ii, 210 :■ —dwell¬ 
ings, ii, 163 Religion, liudditisen 
in, ii, 169 ft', sects, ii, 172 ; monas¬ 
teries described, ii, 215 ; ii, 

21.5 ff, describe*!, ii, 176, 177.— 
Governiiu nt, ii, 164 ft ; lantl revenue 
collection ii. 164 :—slavery, ii, 168, 
169.—Alining, copper, ii, 201.— 

Y 
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nistorv, ii, 167 ff; invasion of the 
a6rkirus, ii, 217.—British defined, 
ii, 151, 152.—Independent defined, 
ii, 151, 152, population of, ii, 161. 
—Rdj.'t, described, ii, 164 ; his spi¬ 
ritual position, ii, 173, 176, 177 :— 
historv, ii, 167 ; si<les with the 
English in the N<ipali War. ii, 167 ; 
origin of his allowances, ii, 163,172 ; 
poverty of, ii, 1 64 
SUahditrX system of cav.alry" 1 ■fS 
Sincbal Mt., in the P.irjiling District, 


ii. 153 

Sindh River of Kashmir, 289 ; ii, 62, 74 
Sindhfs in Hyderabad, 6 ; infantry in 
Hyderabad, defined. 23 
Singarddi'pet, bea<lquarters of the M<5dak 
District of Hyderabad, 161 
Singh Pratsip S.'ih of Ndpal, u, 239 
Singlila Range in Sikkim, ii, 1,54, 161, 
211 ; <1 escribed, ii, 1.52, 179 ; view 
from.ii, 160.—Pass into Nepal, ii, 
154, 160, 1S.5, 186, 214 
Sir and Mi'r Sits., ii, 129. 

Sirpdr-TandOr, a part of the Indfir Dis¬ 
trict of Hyderabad, 35 
Sisagarhi Hill in Nepal, ii, 219. 2.50 
Siva, as .a NdjmH god. ii, 214 ;—imapes of, 
in nim,51ayan Bud Ibisin, ii, 175 
iSivak, ii, 212. See Sivak Gola 


Sivak Qola in the 
154 


Darjiling Jlistrict, ii. 


Si wall k Hills in Kashmir, 278 
SkardO, ii, 12, 65; see Baltisbin; ob¬ 
tained by Gulfib Singh, 307 
Smyth, Mr., a barrister of Hvilerubad, 
110 


Somasundram Jliidaliyar of Sfcundera- 
bad, the scliools of, 160 
Somhan and Gi'uiihan, Alts, of Kashmir, 
ii, 114, 129 

Sdnamarg in Kashmir, ii, 71, 119 
Siinawar, Canal of, Srinagar, 289, 290, 
291 

Si'ipur in Kashmir, descri^ied, ii, 66 
Srinagar, in Kashmir, ii, 150 ; described, 
237 tT, 256 11; it, 147, 118 ; climate, 
286; sanitation, ii,94.—Geography, 
River J be lam in, described, ii, 44 ; 
European (Quarter, ii, 42. 43, Hari 
Singli’s Garden, ii, l‘i ; titc poplar 
avenue, ii, 13 ; lakes, 285 ; gibbets, 
ii, 4 5. — ropuliition, 277 : — the 
iiilnt, it, r a, / 6. — \ ic'vs of, from 
the Jliclam River, ii, 12, from the 
Takht-i-Sulainuiti, ii, 51. — Like, in 
K.ariimir, ii. .50, .51, 121, 1.50; see 
Dal Lake, 213; destuahtd, ii, 116, 


117, 147, 148 ; floating gardens 
of, ii, 54 ff.—In Garhw&l, taken by 
the Gorkhfi,®, ii, 239 

Stamp-system of Hyderabad, the judi¬ 
cial, 30, 31 
Staples, Dr., ii, 180 

Stewart, Colonel, Resident at Hyderabad, 
62, 113 ; attempts to control Niz.'im 
Nusiru’ddaula, 120 ; Sir Suldr 
Jang’s opinion of him, 119 
Stubbs, Colonel, First Assistant Resi¬ 
dent at Hyderabad, 91, 122, 135, 
180 ; his opinion on the Reformed 
Troops, 134 

Subsidiary Force at Hyderabad defined, 
56 ; dis.arm the French troops, 56 
Suchdt Singh, brother of GiilAb Siugb, 
Msihiinijd of Kashmir, 305 
Sudh ATahadeo in Jammbo, ii, 133 
Sukh Sardi in Ka.sbnifr, ii, 29 
Sundar Tab in Kashmir, ii, 48, 81, 86, 
106 

Sungal Ban, ii, 132,133. See Sungalwan 
Siingalwan in .Tammbn, ii, 88, 133, 
135 ; described, ii, 133 
SunijuM-Mulk, Alinister of Hyderabad, 
42, 109, 244, 259 :—as Minister, 
59, Colonel Briggs’s opinion, 129, a 
native judge's opinion 127, 128 :— 
H is administration, array, 129, 
130 ; finances, 129 ; justice, 28 ; 
attempts at reform, 126 ; attitude 
towards the Nawabs of lUchpur, 
133.—Opinions of him, General 
Fraser’s, 130, 158, Colonel Low's, 
136, Colonel Davidson’s, 136, Mr. 
W. Palmer’s, 94, 101 
Snlberland, Eric, his grave at Hydera¬ 
bad, 190 

Swdtigaudak River of Nopal, it, 223,237 
Swdtigangii River of Nepal, ii, 222 
Sydenham, Captain, Resident at Hydcr- 
abiul, 62, 175 ; bis grave, 190 


T. 


Tagcham Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 153 
Tahnivat Viiru’ddaula, of Hyderabad, 
217 

Takbt-i-Sulaimau in Kashmir, 290, 293 ; 
ii, 12, 150; described, ii, 47, 48 ; 
aiitiquit’cs of, 308. — Views from, 
ii, GO, 75, 124 ; pMuoranta, ii, 47, 
148, — View of, from Poplar Avenue, 
ii, 43 
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resumption of the^ explalced, 
33 

Ta’lokddrs in Hyderabad, former duties 
and states of, 32 :—Mr. Brereton’s 
opinion of the, 139 
T4mbar River in N^p^l, ii, 161, 223 
Tamba K6sf River of Nepal, ii. 223 
Tamcham Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 153, 200 
Tamlang in Sikkim, ii, 176, 177, 215 
Tanglulift., in Sikkim, ii, 152,153, 154, 
191, 192 ; described, ii, 181 :— 
view from, ii, 181, 191 :—roads to, 
from Ddrjiling, ii, 180, from San- 
dakpho, ii, 182 
Tanks " of Hyderabad, 3, 4 
Tanm5., the image of a Buddhist, at 
Pemyangchi, described, ii, 210 
TiiotU Topi, 153 

Taotrik philosophy, its influence on 
Him&lajan Buddhism, ii, 170,171, in 
Nep^l, ii, 175.—Worship in Nepal, 
ii, 243 

Tara wife of Amogasiddha, the Dhjani 
Buddha, her image in the Himalayas, 
ii, 175 

Tarii, the, 278 ; ii,224; in N^piil, ii, 249, 
250.—Its political value to the 
English, ii, 168, 169; 261.—Taken 
from the llaja of Sikkim by the 
Gdrkhas, ii, 167, by the English, ii, 
168 

T5ran5.th L^ma, the, it, 173 
Tashi lAma of Tibet, origin of the, ii, 
164, 172, 173 

Tasbf Lhumpo in Tibet, ii, 172 
Tasiding monastery in Sikkim, ii, 217 ; 
described, ii, 204 ff; MSS. at, de¬ 
stroyed by the Gdrkbfis, ii, 205, 
206.—View of, from Mt. Tendang, 
ii, 204 

Tavi River of JammOn, 278, 279 ; ii, 86, 
92, 101, 106, 133, 135, 136. Sec 
also Min5war Tavf 
Taylor, Meadows, 139 
Tdgh Jang, the first Sh.amsu’l-Umara, 
tomb of, 212 

Telingfina, defined, 4 :—land revenue of, 
36, 36, 37, reforms, 38 :—Zami'n- 
dfirs of, 37 ;—special police jiro- 
visions, 37 

Tendang Mt., in Sikkim, ii, 152, 154 
218.—-View from, ii, 217:—de¬ 
scribed, ii, 202, £03 
Tenduk, ii, 180, 181, 223 
Tesbu Lfima. See Tasbf. 

Thakkars of JammOn. 273, 274 ; ii, 16, 
81, 84 ; are not Thfikurs, 273 
hfikur Dfis of Jammun, ii, 2, IG 


Thdkurfs (Gorkbfis) in British Regi¬ 
ments, ii, 231 

Thiipfis, the, of N£pii!, ii, 230, 231, 239 
Tbatha Kfitf Peak in Kashmir, ii, 49 
Theuon, M., French Consul at Bombay, 
257, 264 

Thomas, Major, of Ryilcrabad, 214 
Thun. See Thuiinii 

Thunna in Jammun described, it, 14, 15 
Tibet, ii, 151 ; Sir Joseph Hooker on the 
table-land of, ii, 157 ; passes into, 
from Sikkim, ii, 160 ; rivers rising in, 
ii, 161.—Attempt of Zurawar Singh 
Kahlfiriu to take, 307.—Relations 
with Nepal, ii, 262, 263 ; the Gdr- 
hbas in, ii, 240, 258.—Buddhism in, 
ii, 170 ff.—Little. Sec Baltistan. 
Tibetan races of Kashmir, 271, 276.— 
Rulers of Ladakh, 306 
Tipv't S;'ihib, 56, 53 

TirsuH Gan dak River of Nepal, ii, 223 
Tista River in Sikkim, ii, 151, 150, 179, 
ISl, 197 ; described, ii, 153, 151, 
194, 195:—njialogy to the Bagtuati 
an<l Jh^lara Rivers, ii, 226 
Titles of Hyderabad explained, xxi., 
xxii,, xxiii. ;—Hindu, of Muham¬ 
madans in the Himalayas, 306, 307 
Tolar Jfall, 105 
Todephama. See Kali 
Tosha Mxiidiiu Mt., in Kashmir, ii, 19, 
72 

Transit duties in Hydcr.abad, 39 :—their 
abolition, 75.—Sir G. Yule’s opi¬ 
nion of Sir Salar Jang’s conduct 
concerning, 75 

TransHtenition of place names, <lillicul- 
ties of the, xviii., xix., xx. sys¬ 
tem used, explanation of, xvii., 
xviii. 

Treaty between Nizam and British Go¬ 
vernment as to Customs duties, 38, 
30 

Trikfiti Udvi Mt. in .Tammfin, ii, 83, 
SO, 88, 89, 90, 106, 131, 132, 
136 :—view of, from Dhansul, ii, 
102 

Trimalgiri Cantoinents at Hyderabad, 
140, 141 ; barracks of, 143, 144, 
145 :—as a military station, Sir J- 
T. Grant’s opinion, 155.—View of 
Trimalgiri, 70, 142.—Visited by 
Sir Siilfir Jang, 204 
Trfsfil Gandak River, ii, 237 
TrfsOlgangd River of N£p.il, ii, 254 
Tsang, jirovince of Tibet, ii, 151 
Tsaogkhapa, the Buddhists reformer of 
Tibet, ii, 172 
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Tsunta Kul, a canal in Srinagar, 288, 
289, 291 

Turab ’AIf. See SfllAr Jang 
TuDgbha«iT<i River, 3 
Tungsa, See Aniugasiddba 
Twee'lie, Lieut., at Hyderabad, 187, 
190, 207, 214, 225, 231, 241 


U. 

Ud^is, Ruddliist Nt'w5r.s in Nepal, ii, 234 
ITddayana, Sec Urgycn, ii, 170 
UdbaiQ Singh, a relative of Arabiiaja 
Gulab Singh, his well, ii, 89 
Udbainpurin JaiimiQn, described, ii, 89, 
90, 134 ; view from ii, 90.—Valley 
in JamiuOn, the rough country of, 
ii, 91 

Udsur Karcwa in Kashmir, ii, 42 
Ular district of Kasbuiir, ii, 04 :—Dsl, 
see Walar Lake 

’Dmar htn ’Aud, Arab Chief of Ilvdcra- 
bad, 135, 102 

Urgyen—Lahore, ii, 170 ; Rlmhochhe, 
see Padinasambhava, ii, 170, 171 


Y. 

Vaccination in IIy<lorabad, 09 
Vairocbana, the Dlijani Duddba, ii, 170, 
244 

Vajrapani, the Dhyiini liodhisattva, ii, 
170; his images, ii, 175 
Vajrasattva, ii, 243 

Vajrasatvatmika, wife of Vajrasattva, 
ii, 243 

Varchu. See Siva 
Vehat River, 284. See Jhel tin 
Vero, Mr., and the salt customs of 
I’crar, 213 

Vernag in Kashmir, 283; ii, l.'iO; de¬ 
scribed, ii, 78, 113, 114. 140 
1 eshO River of Kashmir described, ii, 33 
Views, in Jaiumfin, from the Adutak 
Range, ii, 3 ; the lliVnibal Pass, ii, 
129, 140 ; liahramgul, ii, 19, 23 ; 
IJilaut, ii, 84 ; Dbansal, ii, 102, 
103 ; Jaumifin, li, 92 ; Kart, ii, 
103 ; Mount Ladkha LUiar, ii, 85, 
87, 88, 100, 132 ; Lath Lari, ii, 
SO, 105, 100, 131 ; Lunkdt, ii. 82 ; 
ManalgOi, ii, 5 ; Manchbalatia, ii, 
no. 111, 129, 130 ; Mir, ii. 104 ; 
KausLabra, ii, 0 ; Simgalwan, ii, 


133, 134 ; XJdhampfir, ii, 90;—of 
Guhibgarb Mountains, ii, 105, 106 ; 
Jamm&n from the Tavf, ii, 135, 
from Bbau Fort, ii, 136 ; Fir FantsAl 
from R&jauri, ii, 11 ; Plains from 
JanimfiD, ii, 135 ; Ratan Fantsfil, 
ii, 15, 16, from Rfijauri, ii, 11 ; 
TrikOti Devi from Dhansfil, ii, 102. 
—In Kashmir, from Acbbabal, ii, 
119 ; Guiinarg, ii, 68, 71, 72 ; tbo 
Jhdiam, ii,' 125 ; LOkbbhwan, ii, 
77 ; Mdrtaod, ii, 38, 125 ; Mukhta 
Shah’s bouse at Srinagar, ii, 44, 
46; the Fir Fanhsul E’uss, ii, 24, 
25 ; Shftlmfir Gardens, ii, 58, 59 ; 
Srinagar Lake, li, 58 ; Takht-i- 
Sulaimun. ii, 60, 75, 148, 169 ; 
Walar Lake, ii, 65 ; NVfintiptir, ii, 
41 :—of Amari>5th, ii, 34, 36 ; 
lianihill Pass from the Taklit*i- 
Sulaituan, ii, 48 ; Ilarmukh from 
the Jhulam, ii, 62, 74, 148, from 
the Walar Lake, ii, 120; Kb5gan 
Range from the Mimas Bal, ii, 62 ; 
KOnsjtr Mountains, ii, 104, 105 ; 
Nan Siir Range, ii, 9; Nanga Par- 
bat, ii, 30 ; Pir Pantsal Range, ii, 
8, 9, 22, 23, from the Jfaetam 
River, ii, 125 ; Srinagar from tbe 
Jhelam River ii, 342, from tbe 
Takht-i*Sulaimiin, ii, 51 ; Takht-i- 
Sulaiiniin from tbe Poplar Avenue, 
ii, 43 :—of Valley, ii, 124 ;—from 
Acbbabal, ii, 39 ; Biihu Sbakaru- 
'ddin’s Shrine, ii, 65 ; Bdnihul 
Pass, ii. 112, 113, 146; Bfipam 
Ri'sbi, ii, 70 ; Burj Z.ajnur, ii, 29; 
(Tuliuarg, ii, 68 ; Ishimubaid, ii, 
128; Jbelam River, ii, 119; fllar- 
tand, ii, 38, 125 ; Takht-i-Sulai- 
inan, ii, 47 IT, 75 ; Wiintipbr, ii. 
11.—In Sikkim, from Cbangcbiling, 
ii, 213, 217 ; Damsang, ii, 199, 
2U0 ; Kaliinpun?, ii, 197 ; Phalut, 
ii, 158, 185, 187 ; Pemyangebi, ii, 
211 ; Sabarkum, ii, 15$; Satidak- 
pbu, ii, 178 ; Singlila Range, ii, 
16<> ; Tanglu, ii, 181 ; Tendang, ii, 
2il4, 217 ;—of Kangchanj-anga Irom 
Phalut, ii, 158, from Tanglu, ii, 
181, 241.—In Nepal, from Cbuiid- 
ragiri Mountains, ii,2-19:—of Nepal, 
from Singlila Range, ii, 160 ; Mont 
Kverest, from Sikkim, ii, 158 
\ ijayanagar, foundation of, 52 
Vikaru’l-Uman'i of Hyderabad, SO; is 
brother of the Amir Kabir, 04.— 
His character, Sir G, Yule's view. 
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71 :—cTades the Courts, 99 :—bis 
share in the governrocDt of the 
lands, 194, Sir Sildr Jang’s 
opinion, 198, 199.—Offers a bribe, 
native judge’s opinion, 89, the 
public, 89, Sir S£ilS.r Jang’s, 244.— 
His restoration to favour, 169, 207, 
242, 246,247, 249, 252, 258, 2G0 ; 
Government of India view, 177, 
179, Sir Salar Jang's, 107, 171, 
244.—His relation to the Residency 
' servants, 241.—His estate at Ha> ^.t- 

nagar, 223, — Opinions of hitn, 
Khandaswdmi’s, 179, Sir Sular 
Jang's, 183 

Villages in Hyderabad, system of Bscal 
control in the, 36;—watchmen of, 25 
Vfrabbadram of Secundrabal, on the 
finances of Hyderabad, 141 
Yisvarfini, the Dbv^ni BOdhisaltva, ii, 
170 

Vitastil River. See Jb^lam, 284 


W. 

Wdhhabi, defined, 109, 110 notes: — 
at Hyderabad, 109, 113; their 

conspiracy, 57 

Walanshun Valley, view of from PhalCif, 
ii, 190 

"Walar Lake in Kashmir, 284 ; it, 49, 68, 
150 ; described, 285 ; ii, 02 ff, 120, 
121, 122. 148, 149 a legend of, 
ii, 71, 72:—view from, ii, 65 

Wanparti, Riljd of, 9, 22, 24 ;—his 

widow and the lieutenant of ArtiU 
lery, 170, 177, 184 :—Lancers, 22, 
137 

Wdntipfir in Kashmir described, ii, 39, 
4u, 41 

Wdrangal in Hyderabad, 3 ; taken by 
Malik KdfOr 51, by Muhammad 
Tugblak 52 as a military station. 
—District, forests of, 214. See 
Kbamman 

Wardwan Hills in Kashmir, ii, 77 

Wastarwan Hill in Kashniir, ii, 40, 50 

Wdllandar in Jamtniin, ii, 82, 114 

Wazir Panniin ot Kashmir, ii, 35, 42, Cl, 
67, 92, 113, 114, :—his ideas, ii, 
115, 116, 117 :—his action in the 
faiiiinc, ii, 137.—Zufdwar of Jam- 
mOn, ii, 89, 91,103 

Woodcock of the Hyderabad Contingent, 
Major. 143, 146, 151, 161 

Wyndowe, Dr., Residency Surgeon, 213 


Y. 

Yakla Pass in Sikkim, ii, 154, 160 :— 
Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 
Yaksan in Sikkim, ii, 2l3 
Yalgandal, a district of Hyderabad, 3i> 
Ydsi'n ’All Bdg’s Corps of Hyderabad, 24 
Yido, the goblins of Buddhism in 
Sikkim, described, ii, 206 
Yule, Sir George. Resident at Hyderabad, 
61, 62, 82, 83, 166, 255 :—his 
policy as to the Reformed Troops, 
83 :—abolishes transit duties, 39 ; 
—introduction to officials, 69 : — 
farewell to Sir Sdldr Jang, 77 :— 
departure from Hyderabad, 79.— 
Proceedings in the quarrel between 
the Minister and the Nizdm, 78 ; 
explains the dispute, 70.—His 
opinions, on the Courts 77 ; sanita¬ 
tion of Hyderabad City, 79 ; on 
taking off shoes in Court, 73 :—on 
the Nizdra, his notions about the 
Knglish, 72, his character, 78, his 
rights over the revenue from Ber-.ir, 

73, 74, his attitude towards the 
Resident, 72, arrangements on his 
death, 71, 72, 76 :--ou Sir S51sir 
Jang, his conduct in abolishing 
transit duties, 75, in the city famine, 
75, as to the restoration of Ber;fr, 

74, 76 ; his making tours, 181 ; 

Lis possible succe^sor, 71 :—on the 
Amir Kabir’s capacity to become 
Alioister, 71, 76, 77 : — on the 

Vikdni’l-Umarft's character, 71 :— 
on Kurshdd Juli, 241 

Yumtso Lake in Sikkim, ii, 154 


Z. 

Za’fran Karewa. See Kang KartSwa, ii, 42 
Zainu’i-'dbidiii of Kashmir, 293. 308 ; 
ii, 60, 64, 119 

Zamindiirs of Telingiina, status of the, 37 
Zanskfir River of Kashmir, 270 
Zebattwan Hill in Kfislimir, ii, 42, 50 
Zemu River of Sikkim, ii, 153 
Zila’bandi System of Hyderabad, ex¬ 
plained. 33, 34 

Zoiikwar Singh, KahlOrid, General of 
Guldh Singh, 306, 307 ; essays to 
take Tibet, 307.—Grandfather of 
Gulfib Singh, 305 

Zu’lfikiir, uncle of the Nizam, supports 
the Courts, 99 
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